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PREFACE 


—_—_ o> 


SINCE the appearance of Bower’s History of the Popes, no 
complete attempt has, I believe, been made to publish in 
an English dress, and in a form which could in any way 
be called either full or scientific, the Lives of the Popes of 
the early Middle Ages. That Bower may be well replaced 
will doubtless be readily conceded when it is remembered 
how notoriously prejudiced against the popes he was—so 
prejudiced that his greatest opponent was John Douglas, 
the Protestant Bishop of Salisbury—and that his history 
is now one hundred and fifty years old. And there is 
scarcely need to call attention to what has been done to 
advance our knowledge of the History of the Middle Ages 
during that interval. Not only have the sources of that 
history been published in a more accurate manner, but 
fresh historical documents have been brought to light in 
very considerable number. This is especially true of the 
history of the Papacy. 

It has been said that no ‘complete’ attempt has been 
made to replace Bower. Brief Manuals of the Lives of the 
Popes have been published, and there is an English trans- 
lation of the short lives of Artaud de Montor. Political 
sketches of the Papacy have been written, like Greenwood’s 
Cathedra Petri; and much may be gleaned of their history 
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from such books as Milman’s History of Latin Christianity, 
and the History of the City of Rome by Gregorovius, now 
in course of translation into English. But none of these 
works aims at giving anything like a full, authoritative or 
systematic account of the life of each succeeding pope. 
Some of them are of the shortest; some merely, in the 
simplest sense, popular and without any pretension of 
being based on the original sources; while others, if full 
and scientific, only treat of one or other portion of the 
doings of the popes. 

The history of many of the later popes has indeed been 
well treated of by Ranke, whose work has long been before 
the English public. In more recent years Creighton has 

written on the Popes of the Reformation Period, and still 
~ more recently has the history of the popes from the 
fifteenth century onwards been most admirably and fully 
penned by Dr. L. Pastor, whose splendid biographies of 
the Popes of the later Middle Ages are now being published 
in an English translation by Kegan Paul & Co. 

But while in Meyrick’s Lives of the Popes a simple 
account of the early Roman pontiffs is given, it may, I 
think, be safely asserted that, apart from the publication of 
a few biographies of certain distinguished popes (such as 
Bowden's Life of Gregory VII.), nothing has hitherto been 
done to improve upon Bower's narrative of the Popes of 
the early Middle Ages. This want I have endeavoured to 
supply. With what success must be left to others to deter- 
mine. The ground I have gone over and have yet to travel 
is anything but new ground. It has been well worked by 
men of other countries. My task will, to a large extent, 
but consist in making known to my countrymen, in the 
language they love, the labours of other men in other 
lands; or in bringing together the results of such isolated 
work on individual popes as already exists in English, 
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But it will, of course, cease where Pastor has begun, if not 
before. That is to say, it will certainly not extend beyond 
the accession of Martin V. in 1417. For, with that 
pontiffs life, the full biographies of Pastor commence. 

It may be asked why, in writing of the Popes of the 
early Middle Ages, I do not begin before the very end 
of the sixth century, and why in making a volume of the 
Popes and the Lombards, \ only begin with St. Gregory L., 
seeing that other popes before him came into contact with 
those barbarians? To these queries I would reply, in the 
first place, that historians are not agreed as to when the 
Middle Ages should be said to begin; and that, in the 
absence of any unanimous verdict, they may be defined 
to commence after the invasion of Italy by the Lombards, _ 
the last of those Germanic hordes whose fierce onslaughts 
broke up the Roman power in the West, when the East 
and West were beginning to show unmistakable signs of 
complete separation both in religion and politics, and when, 
out of the confusion of the wreck of Western Roman 
civilisation, the modern nations were beginning to emerge. 

And to the second question I would answer that, though 
it is true that the Lombard invasion (568) took place in the 
pontificate of John III., and that he had two successors before 
St. Gregory the Great, I decided to omit the biographies of 
John III., Benedict I., and Pelagius II. (either because they 
were unimportant, or because any prominent question that 
was raised in their time came up again under Gregory I., 
and could be treated of in any account of him), and to 
begin only with Gregory the Great. And to this course 
I was moved by positive reasons not a few. First, to 
Englishmen, he is naturally the most interesting of all 
the popes. He begins a century—the seventh. With him, 
too, may be said to commence the series of contemporary 
biographies in the Leder Ponitificalis, A great deal, com- 
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paratively speaking at least, is known of him. Born before 
the invasion of the Lombards, he was the first pope, as far 
as is known, who came into personal contact, so to speak, 
with them. And, finally, he was far the grandest figure of 
his age. 

In conclusion, I would state that, at the risk of appearing 
pedantic, I have given profuse references to the original 
sources. This I have done that what is both naturally 
and justly sure to be called the bias of a Catholic priest 
in favour of the popes may be the more readily watched. 
And I have freely quoted the very words of the contem- 
porary authorities, not only because some idea of their style, 
and of that of the authors of their age, may be acquired by 
the perusal of them, but because my own experience, and 
that of others which has been brought to my notice, have 
convinced me that many derive considerable pleasure 
from reading the very words of the authors on whose sense 
and veracity they have to rely. 

It only remains for me to thank very sincerely, in the 
first instance, my old friend the Rev. Mark Habell, B.A., 
for his very great kindness in carefully revising for me the 
proof-sheets; and, in the second, my Bishop, the Right 
Rev. T. W. Wilkinson, of Hexham and Newcastle, for 
granting me access to the splendid library of Ushaw Col- 
lege; and Dr. H. W. Newton, Mayor of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Basil Anderton, Esq., B.A., and the authorities 
generally of the Public Library of the City of Newcastle, 
for their courtesy in permitting me free use of the books 


in the Reference Library, 
H. K. MANN, 
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STw GREGORY - THE GREAT. 


A.D. 590-604. 





Sources. —The short biography of Gregory in the Liber Pontificals 
was the production of at least a quasi-contemporary, and has been 
used by his later biographers. In this work the Liber Pontificalis 
(L. P.) is sometimes also quoted as Anastasius (Anast.), or as the 
Book of the Popes. An account of it will be found prefixed to the 
life of Boniface III. 

St. Gregory of Tours (+594), in his Historia Francorum |ap. 
Monumenta Germania Historica’ (M. G. H.), in the 4to ed. of 
Hanover, or ap. Picard’s Collection de Textes, ed. 1886], gives us 
a little contemporary information of Gregory’s early life. 

The seventh century, so badly pre-eminent for literary unfruit- 
fulness, had to pass away before any further effort was made to 
record the actions of Gregory. However, in the early decades of 
the eighth century our own learned and amiable countryman, the 
monk of Jarrow-on-Tyne, Bede the Venerable (+735), rightly 
deemed it desirable for him ‘to discourse more at large’ about 
Gregory, in his Ecclesiastical History of the Enghsh, which he 
Gnished in the year 731. He thought it desirable because 
Gregory was the ‘Apostle’ of our nation. “For we may and 


1 It is worth noting that there are three issues of the J/onumenta 
G. H.: (i) the folio ed. of Hanover, often quoted as ‘Pertz,’ from its 
illustrious editor ; (ii) the quarto ed. of the same place ; and (iii) the 
quarto ed. of Berlin. Some of the works included in the above 
collections have been printed separately under the title of Scrzptores 
Rerum Germ : in usum Scholarum. 
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ought rightly to call him our apostle, because, whereas he bore 
the pontifical primacy over all the world, and was placed over the 
churches already reduced to the faith of truth, he made our nation, 
till then given up to idols, the Church of Christ” (Aes Get): 
Accordingly, procuring materials from various sources, and 
especially from Nothelm, “the pious priest of the Church of 
London,” who went to Rome, and “having with leave of the Pope 
Gregory, who now presides over that church, searched into the 
archives of the holy Roman see, found there some epistles of the 
Bl. Pope Gregory, and other popes; and having returned home 
.... he brought them to me” (says Bede, H. Z., i. 1), “to be 
inserted in my history.” Bede set down various facts connected 
with Gregory. What Bede relates has principally reference to the 
conversion of England. Bede’s History has been frequently 
edited. Migne’s ed. (P. Z., t. xcv.), with the translation of the 
Rev. J. Stevenson (Church Historians of England Series), will be 
used here. 

Some fifty years after Bede had with his last breath ceased to 
teach, Paul Warnefrid, generaily spoken of as Paul the Deacon, 
wrote in his History of the Lombards: ‘Concerning the BI. 
Gregory we refrain from saying more here, because we have 
already, many years ago, by God’s help, composed a treatise on 
his life, in which, to the best of our feeble powers, we have set 
forth all that was to be said concerning him” (Hist. Zang., iii. 24). 
The treatise, of which Paul speaks here, was his short life of 
Gregory, which is generally prefixed to the various editions of that 
Pope’s works (e.g., in the famous Benedictine ed. of Paris, 1705. 
It may be read ap. Migne, P. Z., t. Ixxv., etc.). It has been 
shown lately by various German ! authors that the ordinary editions 
contain interpolations, e.g., the miracles related in chapters xxili.— 
Xxviii., from which many important MSS. of the life are free. 
Important also for the biography of Gregory is the famous /Zzstory 
of the Lombards of the same Paul (ap. Migne, P. Z., t. cxv.; but 
best ed. by Waitz in the JZ. G. SS. Langobard, Hanov., 1878). 
A Lombard by birth and descent, Paul (tc. 797), if, not un- 
naturally, somewhat partial to his fellow countrymen,” was well 

1 E.g., by Grisar, ap. Zettschrift fiir Kathol. Theolog., xi., 1887. The 
learned Jesuit has there given a new edition of Paul's life. 

2 Tiraboschi, Storda della Let. Ital. iii. 75. For fuller information 
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fitted to be the historian of his people from his learning and 
accuracy and from the intimate terms on which he stood with the 
leading men of his time. 

About a hundred years later it was in Rome indignantly pointed 
out to John VIII. (872-882), that whereas biographies of Gregory, 
even if insufficient, had been produced among the Saxons and 
Lombards, no life of this saint had been written in Rome. At 
the Pope’s request John, the Deacon, undertook to search the 
Papal archives and supply the deficiency. Gathering up all that 
he could learn about Gregory, John brought out (¢. 872) a bio- 
graphy of him in four books, mostly drawn from the Pope’s letters. 
John’s life may be found ap. Migne, P. Z., t. lxxv., or prefixed to 
various editions of St. Gregory’s works, e¢.g., that of Paris in 1605 ; 
that of the Benedictines of S. Maur, Paris, 1705. 

In his biography John more than once (¢.g., ii. 14-44) speaks 
of lives as current among the English which contained an account 
of miracles ascribed to Gregory. Now Paul Ewald, the talented 
editor of Gregory’s letters, discovered one of these very produc- 
tions in a codex in the monastery of St. Gall. From what he says 
of himself, it appears that its author was a monk of Whitby. But 
as he wrote more “from love of so great a man than from know- 
ledge,” his work is of no particular value. Ewald holds that it 
was written at the beginning of the eighth century, and before the 
History of Bede. 

Of course by far the most important sources for the biography 
of Gregory are the Pope’s own works. Among these of the 
greatest value are his letters, which to the number of over 800, 
divided into fourteen books, have just been re-edited by Ewald 
and Hartmann for the JZ G. H, ed. Berlin, 1891-9. This 
edition, which supersedes all others, is remarkable for the chrono- 
logical reconstruction ? of Gregory’s Register by Ewald which it 


on Paul, see Hodgkin, /taly and her Invaders, v.68 £. ; Early Chroniclers 
of Europe and Italy, London, 1883, by Balzani. 

1 Cf. English Historical Review, iii, 1888, p. 301 f. The parts 
of the life that present any interest are there printed, p. 305 f. 

2 Those who would make themselves acquainted with Ewald’s 
reason for and method of altering the previously received chronological 
arrangement of Gregory’s letters must consult his paper in the 
Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir altere deutsche Geschichtskunde, 
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sets forth. It must be noted that the great many letters which 
have been preserved for us are merely a selection from the fourteen 
large volumes of papyrus which formed the original and now lost 
Registrum of Gregory. And as further showing the activity of 
this great Pope, it must be borne in mind that not all his letters 
were even originally registered, 7.e., inserted generally in substance 
only, in the Pope’s Registrum by the officials of the papal chan- 
cellary. The Maurist ed. of the letters is reproduced in Migne, 
Pat. Lat., t, \xxviii. 

Modern works (i) which might be quoted for all the Popes, such 
as the various ‘‘Lives of the Popes” by Pagi, etc.; ‘ Histories 
of the Church,” by Hergenroether, Alzog, Dollinger, etc. ; Ceillier’s 
Histoire gén. des auteurs ecclésiastiques, from the earliest times to 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. There is great need 
of yet another edition to bring this invaluable work of the great 
Benedictine up to date. The Paris ed. of 1862 is the one cited 
in this volume. For such of the Popes as have been canonised 
reference may be made to the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists 
or others. These general sources will not be again referred to 
among the authorities for the life of a Pope; (ii) 7 particular 
connection with the life of Gregory, ¢.g., his life by Dom. Dionysius 
of Ste. Marthe, superior general of the Maurist congregation of 
Benedictines, in the fourth vol. of the Saint’s works edited by 
him; Butler’s Zives of the Saints, iii. 109-130; St. Gregory the 
Great (Hodges, London, 1892), and Zhe Home and Church of 
St. Gregory the Great (Yeovil, 1890), by Rt. Rev. T. B. Snow, 
O.S.B. Snow’s life is written in a very interesting manner, but 
stands in need of a few corrections. There is a charming sketch 
of St. Gregory in Montalembert’s Monks of the West (second vol. 
of the English ed.). Of the first importance, forming as it does 
a valuable corrective to Gregorovius’ Rome in the Middle Ages 
(London, Bell & Sons), is von Hartmann Grisar’s Geschichte Roma 
und der Papste im Mittelalter. The Italian ed. of it (Roma, 1899) 
is the one cited here. 


The life of Gregory has been treated in a broad-minded way by 


iil. pp. 433-625, or the introduction to the second volume of his 
and Hartmann’s ed. of G.’s letters. A useful summary of Ewald’s 
arguments may be read in Hodgkin’s Jtaly and her Invaders, 
Vv. 333 f 
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various non-Catholic writers, e.g., by Hodgkin, /taly and her In- 
vaders, vol. v. c. 7 f.; by the writer of the article “Gregory I.” in 
the Dictionary of Christian Biography by Smith and Wace 
(London, Murray, 1880), etc. 

Those desirous of a more extensive bibliography of Gregory 
must consult Chevalier’s Aépertoire des Sources historiques du 
Moyen Age (Paris, 1877), p. 921 f. and 2621; and Potthast’s 
Bibliotheca Hist. Med. evi, ii. 1349 (Berlin, 2nd ed.). But the 
works quoted above are the ones which have been freely used in 
the following pages. 


EMPERORS OF THE KINGS OF THE EXARCHS OF 
EAST. LOMBARDS. RAVENNA. 
Maurice, 582-602. Authari, 584-590. Romanus,! 590-597. 
Phocas, 602-610. Agilulph, 590-615. Callinicus, 597-602. 


Smaragdus, 602-611. 
(Second time.) 


THAT the reader may be able to appreciate to their full Stateof t 


civilised 


extent the difficulty of the work that Gregory was called world at 
upon to take in hand, and the true nobility of his mind ard o 
and character, a brief survey at least must be taken of the ghd! 
state of the civilised world at the time when he became 
Pope. Against the manifold evils which this survey will 
bring to our view had Gregory, it might be said almost 
single-handed, to struggle, that all which Christian civilised 
men hold dear might be preserved. Whether the student of 
this period of history look to the East or to the West, and 
whether he look at the physical aspect of their various 
countries, or at the moral and intellectual condition of 


1 The reader need not be surprised if he finds that different authors 
assign different dates for the rule of some of the exarchs. The fact is 
that it is impossible to fix with complete accuracy many of the dates of 
the events of this period, 
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their peoples, he will find much to sadden him. The 
effect of the frequent blows by which the barbarians in the 
fifth century smashed to pieces the Roman Empire in the 
West, and of their wanderings in great avmy-nations over 
its broken ruins in the sixth century in search of a resting- 
place, proved fatal not only to law and order, to religion 
and morality, to house and temple, but even to the very 
soil. For the barbarians, and famine and plague that 
lurked in their train, not only brought death to the 
wretched citizens of the Empire, but they so devastated 
whole tracts of country that they have remained barren 
wastes to this day.1 “Death,” wrote Salvian (fc. 485), 
“begot death.” “Not the Castle on the rock, not towns 
on lofty cliffs, not cities by the running rivers have been 
able to escape the craft and warlike fury of the barbarians,” 
is the sad wail of the poet.2 And to come to the days at 
which this history begins, we have the word * of Gregory 
himself: “Lo! throughout Europe everything is in the 
hands of the barbarians. Cities are destroyed, fortresses 
dismantled, provinces depopulated. There is no one left 
to till the soil. -Idolaters are daily glorying in cruelly 
shedding the blood of the faithful.” 

Learning, which had for a long time been on the wane 
both in the East and West with the declining empire of 
Rome, had by the seventh century fairly disappeared in an 
abyss of ignorance. So that when St. Gregory ascended 
the Throne of the Fisherman, apart from a little learning 
in Rome, and a great glare but not much substance of 


1 Witness the Campagna of Rome. 
2 “Non castella petris, non oppida montibus altis 
Imposita, aut urbes amnibus aequoreis 
Barbarici superare dolo atque arma furoris 
Evaluere omnes.” 
(S. Prosper, tc. 463, or the author of Carmen de Provident, Dei, ¢. 1.) 


* Epp. v. 37 (20), p. 322. 
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it in Constantinople, it was only in distant Ireland? that 
intellectual culture could be said to have had a place 
whereon to lay its head. However, when he made England 
Catholic, Gregory prepared another home wherein learning 
found a refuge. In the countries themselves of the old 
civilisation, in the West especially, there was small hope 
indeed of the revival of their ancient civilisation? To the 
great pontiff of Rome, to that untiring Christian watch- 
man on the Seven Hills by the Tiber, must our eyes turn 
as to almost the sole hope of a return in Europe to the arts 
and sciences of civilised life. 

In the countries of the Eastern Empire civilisation 
was fast disappearing,? on the one hand under the 
inroads of the Persians and other barbarians, and on the 
other under the weak tyranny and maladministration of 
many of its rulers, who would be great at least in 
the number of their ‘dogmatic’ edicts. Their con- 
stant vain interference in matters of religion, their 
action in the Arian, semi-Arian, Nestorian and Mono- 
physite heresies and in the controversy on the Three 


1 See Dr. Healy’s very interesting and learned work: Jrelana’s 
Ancient Schools and Scholars. Dublin, 1897. 

2 We may well say with Tiraboschi, the great historian of Italian 
literature: “Ma i tempi di quali dobbiam ragionare son tempi 
di squalor e di universale desolazione” (Storia della lett. Ital., vol. iii. 


eee the successors of Heraclius (z.e., during the seventh century), 
the Roman Empire presents the spectacle of a declining society, and 
its thinly-peopled provinces were exposed to the intrusion of foreign 
colonists and hostile invaders ” (Finlay, Hist. of the Byzantine Emptre, 
p.4). And of the predecessors of Heraclius, viz., Tiberius and Maurice, 
both of whom were personally known to Gregory, he writes (Greece 
under the Romans, p. 359): “The reigns of Tiberius and Maurice 
present the remarkable spectacle of two princes, of no ordinary talents, 
devoting all their energies to improve the condition of their country, 
without being able to arrest its decline, though that decline evidently 
proceeded from internal causes,” 


I. The 
East. 
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Chapters, did but serve to accentuate those differences in 
faith on which the minds of the Easterns were fixed to 
the detriment of everything else. So that when the 
undivided attention of emperor and people ought to have 
been given to the advances of the Persian, the Avar, the 
Slav and the Lombard, the attention of the one was largely 
taken up with teaching bishops the truths of religion, and 
of the other in disputing about abstruse theological pro- 
positions. In the din of religious controversy they drowned 
the noise made by the barbarians who were thundering at 
their gates. They turned against one another the violent 
energy that should have been directed against their external 
foes; and they rendered their minds unfit for practical 
endeavours against the barbarian by being engrossed with 
the effort of determining the exact theological purport 
of the learned works of Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret 
and Ibas! Its after history shows that the East did not 
belie the sad promise it gave in the days of Pope Gregory I. 
Its after history proved that civilisation left to the care 
of the Eastern Empire would have perished for ever. 
What Goth and Persian began, Saracen and Turk com- 
pleted. The Saracen commenced his work of destruction 
a few years after the death of Gregory, had soon torn 
away the fairest provinces of the empire and laid upon 
them that general blight under which they are still festering. 
The Oriental patriarchs, ze. those of Jerusalem, Antioch 
and Alexandria, within the century which followed the 
death of Gregory, had lost practically all their liberty 
at the hands of the Moslem. The Patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople, who under their emperors had had but little of it, 
finally lost that little at the hands of the Turk. With 
the loss of freedom these patriarchs and their subjects 
of course soon lost their learning and culture. After 
the days of Gregory, distinguished Greek and Oriental] 
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ecclesiastics, who had once shed so much lustre on the 
Church by their transcendent abilities, were only con- 
spicuous by their rarity. The patriarchs of Constantinople 
would fain have concealed their slavery even from them- 
selves ; and while, with ever-increasing power, the Roman 
pontiffs were taking the title of “ Servant of the Servants 
of God,” they, with decreasing influence, would have grander 
titles. Mere creatures of imperial masters, they would be 
‘Universal Patriarchs” In his devoted struggle for faith, 
morality and freedom, then, Gregory neither received a 
helping hand nor scarce heard an encouraging voice from 
the emasculated East. 

A view of the West would scarcely give Pope Gregory 
more consolation than the contemplation of the East. 
Ireland was indeed Christian and in the enjoyment of a 
comparatively high state of learning and civilisation, and 
was preparing to send forth to the continent of Europe 
those missionaries, who throughout the seventh century 
laboured so successfully to spread the faith or morality 
of Christ in Gaul, in Belgium, in Switzerland and even in 
Italy But in England the Angles and Saxons had driven 
in direful disorder the Britons with their civilisation and 
Christianity into Cornwall, Wales and Brittany, and had 
again enveloped this island in the darkness of barbaric 
ignorance and paganism. Germany, that seething centre 
which had poured forth the hordes that overwhelmed the 
Western Empire, was still fiercely pagan. The various 
kingdoms of which France was then composed, although 
Catholic in name, were suffering from the countless evils 
which are the result of constant internecine strife, and still 
contained within their boundaries many professed heathens. 


1 Cf the picturesque works of Miss Margaret Stokes : 7hree Months 
in the Forests of France, a pilgrimage in search of vestiges of the 
Trish Saints, London, 1895 ; and Szx Months in the Apennines, 
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West. 
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Spain had become the home of the Visigoths and their 
Arianism. And Italy, once the very centre of the world’s 
power and civilisation, and destined to be the source to 
which the Western world newly civilised was to turn for its 
religion—what is to be said of it? Wretched indeed was 
its plight in the days of Gregory. In the history of Rome 
and Italy we see a law of the physical order exemplified 
in the political To every action there is an equal and 
opposite reaction. From Rome and Italy had gone forth 
century by century conquering armies that overran the 
world. And. century by century invading hordes poured 
down into Italy to avenge the world’s defeats. The 
centuries during which Italy smiled beneath the “Roman 
peace,” were followed by centuries during which the face of 
the country was seared by war, famine and _ pestilence. 
Rome, which had sacked the chief cities of the world, and 
which Cicero had looked forward to standing ten thousand 
years,' was, after its first capture by Alaric,? the Goth, in 410, 
taken more than once again even before the birth (540) of 
Gregory by different barbaric nations. As Cardinal New- 
man tersely put it:% “First came the Goth, then the Hun, 
and then the Lombard. The Goth took possession, but he 
was of a noble nature and soon lost his barbarism. The 
Hun came next, he was irreclaimable but did not stay. 
The Lombard kept his savageness and his ground. He 
appropriated to himself the territory, not the civilisation 


1 “Et ego doleam, si ad decem millia annorum gentem aliquam 
urbem nostram potituram putem” (7usc. Disf., i. c. 37). 

* St. Jerome (ep. 127, al. 16, ad Princip., written in 412) writes: 
“ Heeret vox, et singultus intercipiunt verba dictantis. Capitur Urbs, 
que totum cepit orbem.” Cf ep, 128, al. 12; ad Gaudent. Salvian 
(De vero judicio Det, \. vi. p. 75, ed. 1729) writes: “Terrebant 
Romani veteres, nos timemus ; vectigalia illis solvebant populi bar- 
arorum, nos vectigales barbaris sumus.” 

8 Rise and Progress of Universities, P- II0, 
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of Italy; fierce as the Hun and powerful as the Goth, the 
most tremendous scourge of Heaven.” During the sixty- 
two years (493-555) that the supremacy of the Ostrogoth 
lasted, Italy enjoyed a measure of peace and prosperity; but 
during the two centuries of Lombard domination there was 
nothing but war and wretchedness for Italy and Rome. 
Again was Italy one battlefield. The Lombards were ever 
at war either with the wretched Italians, with the Franks 
and the Greeks, or with themselves. Such being the social 
and political condition of the East and West, it will not 
surprise anyone to read in the letters of Gregory that in the 
Church simony! was rife both among the Greeks and 
Latins, and that in the West not only were idolatrous 
practices widespread, but that idolaters were still to be 
found in Sardinia, Gaul and even Italy.’ 

As our estimate of the character and conduct of St. The Lom. 
Gregory and his successors in the seventh and eighth oo 
centuries must largely depend on the view taken of the 
Lombards and their rule, it will not be out of place to 
discuss them and their doings for a brief space longer. 
When the Lombards first appear on the pages of history 
at the very beginning of our era they are set down as 
having their abode about the mouth of the Elbe and 
described as worse than the Germans in ferocity. During 
the course of the next few centuries they moved south- 
wards, and when, with hordes of other barbarians,’ with 


1 In most of his letters to persons in Gaul, Gregory denounces 
“simony” (2.8.5 1%- 218 (M. 106), p. 205. Cf. Ep. to Anastasius of 
Antioch, ix. 135 (M. 49), P- 134). 


2 Tdolatry in Sardinia, ix. 204, p. 192; 2 Gaul, vill. 4; in Italy, 
ix. 102. 

3 “Germana feritate ferocior” (Paterculus, ii, 106). Cf. Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. xii., etc. ; Hodgkin, 
Italy, v. p. 80f, and p. 155f; and an article by Dr. Casartelli, 
Dublin Review, July 1901. 

4 Paul the Deacon, /és¢. Lang., ii, ¢ 26. Cf the Chronicle of 
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their wives and children and such belongings as they had, 
they poured into Italy (568) from the north-east, its most 
vulnerable point of attack, and overran great part of it 
during the early manhood of Gregory, their fierce cruelty 
was still conspicuous. They were indeed possessed of a 
wild recklessness that passed for courage, and oft dis- 
played a rough and ready justice that wins admiration 
from men who are not unfrequently wont to see justice 
hampered by forms of law. But Arians or pagans in 
religion, they persecuted the Catholics subject to them, 
and treated the conquered Italians with contempt. 
Especially did they rage against the clergy? and the 
monasteries, and amongst the latter destroyed the famous 
Benedictine Abbey of Monte Cassino (589). The Lombards 
were in Italy what the Normans were afterwards in 
England. They behaved to the conquered Italians in the 
same arbitrary manner as the Normans did to the Anglo- 
Saxons, or as the Turks now often do to their subject 
Christians. They were an army of occupation, and as 
such were hated by the people. We can hence easily 
understand how the provinces that were not subject to 
them dreaded them. So poorly were the Lombards 
united among themselves that although their third ruler, 
Authari, is depicted,” rightly or wrongly, as planting his 
“Marius Aventicensis” (Avanches in Switzerland) who died in 596, 


ap. Galland., xii. p. 315. He likens Alboin to a wild beast: “ut 
fera Italiam occupavit.” 


1 “Quam regionem (Italiam) ingressi, maxime per annos septem 
pervagantes, spoliatis ecclesiis, sacerdotibus interfectis, in suam potes- 
tatem redigunt,” Greg., Turon, Hist. Franc., iv. 28 (41). “ Destructa 
sunt monasteria virorum atque feeminarum” (Greg., Déad., iii. 38). 
Paul the Deacon (#7. L., ii. 32) follows the two Gregories. Cf Monks 
of the W., ii. 20; Butler’s Lzves of the Saints, March 21, in his life 
of St. Benedict. 

» Paul the Deacon, H. L., iii. 32 (31), “Et quia ibidem (Regi) intra 
maris undas columna queedam esse posita decitur, usque ad eam equo 
sedens accessise eamque de hasta suze cuspide tetigisse, dicens ; ‘Usque 
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lance on the shore of Rhegium to show that the Southern 
Sea alone was to be the border of his kingdom, the 
Lombards never succeeded in conquering all Italy. Rome 
never fell into their hands, nor did they ever subdue the 
Duchy of Naples. And it took them nearly two hundred 
years to overthrow the Exarchs of Ravenna. As these 
free states only naturally wished to retain their freedom, 
who would deny them the right of getting help when and 
where they could, and of using every fair means in their 
power to remain free?! It will be important to bear these 
considerations in mind when the relations between the 
Popes and the Lombards come to be noticed. 

When Gregory became Pope Italy was, for the most 
part, under the dominion of ,the Lombard kings, who 
resided at Pavia. Their power was helped or resisted, 
as the case might be, by thirty-six hereditary dukes. Of 
these, who were all more or less independent, the chief 
ones were the Dukes of Spoletum and Beneventum. Par- 
tially separated from the northern half of the Lombard 
kingdom by the line of forts along the Flaminian Way, 
which for a long time remained in the hands of the 
Empire, they were, on that account, enabled to act with 
less dependence on Pavia, and often showed their autocratic 
power by making war on their king? The districts of 


hic erunt Langobardorum fines,” If there is something of the legend 
about this, it is certain that in Gregory’s time the Lombards had got 
as far south as Reggio. Cf Ep. Greg., i. 39 (41). 

1 Tiraboschi (Storia della Lett. Ital., vol. iii. bk. ii. c. 1) gives a 
very good sketch of the condition of Italy under the Lombards. 

2 Hence in the laws of Ratchis (ap. R. I. S., i. p. ii.), these duchies 
are reckoned with other foreign countries: “If any official (judex) 
or any other person shall presume to send an envoy to Rome, Ravenna, 
Spoletum, Beneventum, Frank-land (Francia), Bavaria, Alamannia, 
Rheetia or Avar-land without the king’s leave, he shall endanger his 
life and have his property confiscated” (Leg. v.). Some for Rheetia, 
would read Greece (Graecia), but with less reason. Cf. Muratori, 
note 14, p. 87, 20. 
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Italy not ruled by the Lombards were subject to a 
greater or less degree to the “Roman” emperor. His 
representative, an exarch, who had supreme civil and 
military authority, resided at Ravenna. In addition to 
a province under his own immediate jurisdiction, known, 
in the most restricted application of the term, as the 
“exarchate of Ravenna,” there were subject to the exarch 
the Duchies of Istria, Venetia, and Rome, the Pentapolis, 
Calabria, Bruttium, Sicily, and a number of towns along 
the coast of Liguria forming the province of Maritima 
Italorum. A few isolated places here and there, such as 
Naples and Salernum, were also “imperial.” The ex- 
archate comprised the modern Romagna with the marches, 
or valleys, of Ferrara and Commachio. A maritime 
Pentapolis, viz. the cities of Rimini, Pesaro, Fano, 
Sinigaglia, and Ancona, along with an inland Pentapolis, 
viz., Jesi, Cagli, Gubbio, Fossombrone and Urbino, and 
the city of Osimo, constituted the Duchy of the Pentap- 
olis. The Duchy of Rome extended from Civita Vecchia 
(the old Centumcelle) to Geta and Formia along the 
coast, and inland from Civita Vecchia to the course of 
the Tiber from Amelia and Narni, with the southern 
portion of the present province of Rome and the small 
northern part of the present Campania around Geta 
and Fondi. The Duchy of Venetia included the towns 
of Concordia, Oderzo (the ancient Opitergium) and 
Altinum with the islands of Chioggia,! etc., of the lagoons. 
The island of Grado, of which we shall hear plenty in 


1 Cf. map and letterpress 63 in Poole’s Hzstorical Atlas ; Hodgkin, 
Ltaly, v. 165-6, with the maps in vols. v. and vi.; Bury, Later Roman 
Empire, ii. 148-9. The latter is of opinion that the prztor of Sicily 
was independent of the exarch, zd. 37, 38. Probably he became so in 
the course of the seventh century with the increased difficulty of com- 
munication between them owing to the growth of the Lombard power. 
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this volume, Trieste (the ancient Tergeste) and Pola 
were the principal belongings of the Duchy of Istria. 
The Duchy of Calabria, which included part of Apulia, 
seems to have been formed with Bruttium in the seventh 
century by the Emperor Constans “into a_ single 
administrative district, with the official name of Calabria, 
which, when the Empire lost most of the true Calabria, 
clung to the toe” of Italy as far north as the river 
Crathi. These great divisions of Italy had not the 
boundaries assigned to them above for any great length 
of time. They were constantly fluctuating. But on the 
whole, the sway of the Lombards increased, if but slowly. 
More or less isolated from many of his dependencies by 
intervening hostile Lombard territory, and often having 
as much as he could manage in his efforts to keep the 
Lombards out of Ravenna, the exarch had naturally 
but little control over the more distant provinces of Italy 
that were supposed to be subject to him. Left to them- 
selves, they had to look after themselves. And long 
before the ‘Image controversy’ in the eighth century 
caused the people of many of the duchies to openly 
throw off all allegiance to the emperors at Constantinople, 
many of them were practically independent. Thus we 
shall see the Romans, abandoned by exarch and emperor, 
turn to the popes in their temporal as well as in their 
spiritual necessities. The “temporal power of the Popes,” 
declares even Gibbon,! “insensibly rose from the calamities 
of the times.” 

In passing from the public affairs of his times to Gregory One 
himself, as an ‘Anglo-Saxon’ priest in communion with Gregory. 
the See of Rome, and writing in ‘Northumbria, I 
cannot do better than begin with the words of another 
Anglo-Saxon cleric in communion with the See of Rome, 

1 Decline and Fall, c. 45, vol. iii. p. 229, ed. 1825. 
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who wrote also in Northumbria, about Gregory the Great 
some twelve hundred years ago. “The Holy Catholic 
Church,’! says the monk of Whitby in his little preface, 
“never ceases to celebrate her teachers in every nation, 
who, rejoicing in the Lord, she glories, were sent to her 
by the will of Christ ; and, in faithful writings, hands 
down their memory to future ages, that they may place 
their hope in God, and, not forgetting His works, may 
seek to do His will; so we too, to the best of our ability, 
and with the help of God, may treat of our master, and 
describe him whom with all the world we may call Saint 
Gregory.” Like the greater number of those whom the 
Church honours as saints, Gregory was of noble birth,’ 
and sprung from a family of saints. Arguing with De 
Rossi from inscriptions, it is the opinion of the learned? 
that Gregory belonged to the patrician family of the 
Anicii, a family famous in the annals of the State and 
of the Church. A Lucius Anicius Gallus subdued the 
Illyrians and became consul B.C. 163; and in 541, about 
the year of Gregory’s birth, the last ‘consul ordinarius’ 
(as opposed to the perpetual consulship of the emperors) 
was no less a personage than Flavius Anicius Faustus 
Albinus Basilius. No less famous in the history of the 
Church was the Anician family. Speaking of the virgins 
it had given to the Church of God, St. Augustine wrote*: 
“The descendants of Anicius make a more generous choice 
in giving their illustrious family the glory of foregoing 
marriage than in multiplying it by fresh members, and by 
imitating in the flesh the life of angels rather than by 

1 The opening words of the Life of Gregory by the anonymous monk 
of Whitby ; ap. Ag. Hist. Rev., 1888, p. 305. 

2 “ Hic enim de senatoribus primus” (Greg., Tur., /7st., x. 1). 

3 Inscript. Christ., i. 371 £., of de Rossi. Cf Duchesne, Z. F., i. 253 ; 
Grisar, I. p. iil. p. 6. 

4 Ep. 150. Miss Allies’ trans. 
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increasing the number of men through physical birth. .... 
May virgins desirous of securing the splendour of the 
Anicii make choice of their holiness.” It is also said that 
to this family belonged the patriarch of Western Monas- 
ticism, St. Benedict (+543). Whether Gregory belonged to 
this family or not, it is certain that his family was saintly. 
His ‘Atavus’ (third or fourth grandfather) was Pope 
St. Felix III. (483-492), who had been married before he 
had taken sacred orders. His mother, Sylvia, and his 
aunts Tharsilla and Emilina, are counted amongst the 
saints! His father, the Senator Gordianus, before his 
death, joined the ranks of the clergy and became a 
‘regionarius, z.e., one of the seven regionary deacons who 
looked after the interests of the poor in the seven regions 
into which the ecclesiastical authorities had divided the 
city.2 The same uncertainty prevails about the date of 
Gregory’s birth as about the other chief events of his 
life before he became Pope. It must, however, have been 
about the year 540. Whenever he was born, it was in the 
paternal mansion on the Ciivus Scaurus, a declivity of the 
-Celian Hill, a home in the very midst of the architectural 
glories of ancient Rome, and where the Church dedicated 
to our Saint now stands. On one side of his home was 
the Lateran palace of the popes, and opposite to it the 
palace of the Caesars on the Palatine, at that time still 
intact. The destruction of the great classical monuments 
of ancient Rome took place mainly during the Middle Ages ; 
and we have no less an authority than that of Belisarius 
bearing testimony to the wonderful grandeur of Rome even 
at the time of the early days of Gregory. When, in 546, 


1 Greg., Hom. in Evang., 38; Dial., iv. 16; John the Deacon, i. 9; 
iv. $3. 

2 Dr. Hodgkin, however (/¢aly, v. 287 n.), thinks “it is clear that the 
regionarius was a secular officer, head of the bureau, as we should call 
it, which had to respond to the deacon’s requisitions.” 

Wi Ove 1 Tele Be 2 
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Totila, King of the Goths, had resolved to make of Rome 
‘pasture land for cattle,’ Belisarius' wrote to dissuade him 
from putting such a barbaric idea into execution. “ Beyond 
all doubt Rome surpasses all other cities in size and in 
worth. It was not built by the resources of one man, nor 
did it obtain its magnificence in a short time. But 
emperors and countless distinguished men, with time and 
wealth, brought together to this city architects, workmen, 
and all things needful from the ends of the earth; and left 
as a memorial to posterity of their greatness the glorious 
city, built by little and little, which you now behold. If it 
be injured, all ages will suffer. For thus would the 
monuments of the worth of the ancients be removed, and 
posterity would lose the pleasure of beholding them.” 

Of Gregory’s early youth, passed in the midst of such 
elevating surroundings, we know nothing. But great must 
have been the impression made upon his youthful mind 
by the troubles he saw inflicted on Rome by its rapidly 
succeeding captures? by Totila, Belisarius and Narses. 
These early impressions, deepened by similar calamities 
he saw inflicted on different parts of Italy by the Lom- 
bards throughout the course of his life, were doubtless 
the cause of the vein of melancholy which pervades his 
writings. This tinge of sadness, which led him to see in 
these political disasters a prelude to the approaching end 
of the world, is noticed by most of Gregory’s biographers 
and cannot but be observed by any one who will take 
the trouble to read almost any portion of his writings. 
In his early studies he displayed a tenacious memory, 


1 Procop., De Bello Gothico, iii. c.22. R.1.S., i. 320. Cf iv. 22. 
? 546, Totila captured Rome and left it deserted. 547. Belisarius 
entered the vacant city, which was in vain assaulted by the Goths. 


549. Recaptured by the Goths after the recall of Belisarius. 552. 
Retaken by Narses. 
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good judgment, a zeal for learning and a respect for 
antiquity. He soon had the greatest reputation in Rome 
for certain branches of knowledge.t 

He must have begun early to take a part in the govern- Prefect of 

; : : . the City, 

ment of the city, for in 573 we find him Prefect? or chief a BS 
magistrate of Rome with the care of its public buildings 
and corn supply.? Called, however, to higher things, 
Gregory for a long time resisted the voice of God.t But 
riches and worldly dignities could not satisfy him. And 
after founding six monasteries in Sicily out of his in- 
heritance and after converting even his home on the 
Coelian into another, he gave up everything he had in 
the world and became a Benedictine monk in the house 
where he was born. “And he who was wont to go 
through the city clad in the ‘trabea, and all aglow with 
silk and gems, served the altar of God clad in a worthless 
gown.” > 

In the cloister he devoted himself with all the fervent a 

: : 5 ee 57 

energy of his character to the work and austere life which 
become a monk. Indeed, in the matter of austerities he 
pushed them too far, brought himself to death’s door, and 
injured his health permanently. This, however, did not 
interfere with his happiness. And in later years he often 
expressed keen regret at the loss of his peaceable life in 

1“ Litteris grammaticis, dialecticisque, ac rhetoricis ita erat institutus 
-ut nulli in urbe ipsa putaretur esse secundus ” (Greg., Turon., x. 1). 

2 Ep. iv. 2. 

2 Cf Grisar, I. p.i. p. 175 ; Hodgkin, v. 288 n, 

4Gregory told his friend Leander what of his own conduct dis- 
pleased him: “quoniam diu longeque conversionis distuli gratiam, et 
postquam caelesti sum desiderio afflatus, seeculari habitu  contegi 
melius putavi” (Ep. v. 53 a., al. i. 1). 

5“Et qui ante serico contextu ac gemmis micantibus solitus erat 
per urbem procedere trabeatus, nunc vili contectus vestitu, ad altaris 
-dominici ministerium consecratur.” Greg., Tur., zd. That St. Gregory 


became a Benedictine monk, see Snow, p, 44 n. 
6 Dial, iii. 33. 


Apocrisi- 
arius, 
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his monastery on the Coelian.! It is quite characteristic 
of the man that in the cloister he was not merely a monk, 
or ‘servant of God’ (servus Dei), as monks were then 
emphatically called, but a monk of monks, or ‘servant of 
the servants of God, as he already signed himself even 
before he became Pope.2 He was not, however, suffered to 
remain long in the enjoyment of that monastic peace, by 
which, though still in the body, he was enabled to live out 
of and above it. 

Pope Pelagius II. (578-590) made him one of the seven 
regionary deacons of Rome who had to superintend the 
‘serving of tables’ in their respective districts? It was 
while going his rounds in this capacity that he is said to 
have encountered those Saxon slave boys who so filled his 
mind that he could not rest till he had done something for 
his ‘ Angels of the North.” Soon after his ordination as 
deacon, Pelagius did but add to the burden of temporal 
affairs already laid on Gregory’s shoulders. The Pope 
sent him (¢ 579) as his apocrisiarius* or nuncio to 
Constantinople, trusting that by his birth and talents 
the accomplished deacon might be able to procure 

1 Dial., i. init.: “Infelix animus meus occupationis suze vulnere 
pulsatus, meminit qualis aliquando in monasterio fuit, quomodo ei 


labentia cuncta subtereant . . . . quod mortem, quze pene cunctis poena 
esteeveremamia bates 

2Cf. his deed of gift of land to the monastery of St. Andrew 
(formerly his home on the Clivus Scauri), ap. Ewald, il. p. 437. The 
deed is dated Dec. 28, 587. 

8“ Septimus levita ad adjutorium Pape adsciscitur” (Greg., Tur., 
5, 1D) 

4“ Romanus pontifex qui tunc ecclesize praerat ... . eum levitam 
septimum .. . . assumpsit ; nec multo post pro ‘responsis’ ecclesiasticis 
ad urbem Constantinopolim direxit.” Paul., Déac. tm vit. G. These 
words of Paul the Deacon would seem to show against various moderns 
that it was the same Pope, viz., Pelagius II., who made Gregory a deacon 
and sent him to Constantinople. It is only the later authority of John, 
the deacon (i. 25), which makes Benedict I. the Pope who ordained 
Gregory deacon. 
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some help for Italy against the Lombards. These papal 
nuncios date in the main from the days of Justinian, the 
first of that name who sat on the imperial throne at 
Constantinople ; and they received the Greek appellation 
(apocrisiarii), given them by the writers of those times, 
from the fact that it was their business to carry out the 
‘answers’ or instructions which had been given to them 
by those who sent them. For the same reason they were 
sometimes called by the Latin name of like meaning— 
‘responsales. To be sent as apocrisiarius to Con- 
stantinople was to graduate for the Papacy. When the 
Eastern emperors had arrogated to themselves the right 
of confirming the papal elections, it was clearly of moment, 
in order to avoid disagreements, that men should be 
chosen as popes who would not be wholly unacceptable 
to the emperors. And it was, moreover, very advantageous 
for the Church that such should be elected to fill the 
Chair of Peter as were acquainted with the Church and 
State in the East. Hence we find Vigilius, Pelagius 1 
St. Gregory, and Sabinian, all of whom had_ been 
apocrisiarii at Constantinople, elected popes. 

To form conjectures as to the thoughts of men on any 
given occasion is the work not of the historian but of the 
poet or novelist. For once, however, play may be given to 
the fancy, and on that authority may be set down the ideas 
that passed through the mind of Gregory on his journey to 
Constantinople. When driving south, along the Appian 

1 Cf, Baronius, ad an. 606 n. 1; Palma, Prelectiones H. E., i. 
287f. Palma proves against Pagi and others that these deacons were 
not consecrated Bishops of Rome ‘per saltum,’ z.2., without passing 
through the grade of the priesthood. The origin of the ‘ apocrisiaril’ 
is traced by Grisar (Roma, i. p. 560) to the action of Leo the Great, 
in sending Julian, bishop of the Island of Cos, to Constantinople, that 
he might receive from bim information on the ecclesiastical affairs of 
the East, and that the latter might act in his (Leo’s) behalf with the 
Court and the Oriental bishops. 
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Way and passing by Forum Appii and the Three Taverns, 
the young apocrisiarius thought with tenderness of the 
brethren going thus far to meet St. Paul when he came 
to Rome after his appeal to Cesar (Acts xxviii. 15); 
Threading his way through the Caudine Forks there may 
have flashed to his mind with pride the dash made for 
them by his countrymen when Rome’s star was in the 
ascendant. And if not before, certainly when he reached 
Egnatia and found there a scarcity of water, he must have 
thought of “Gnatia Lymphis iratis exstructa,” and how 
amusingly Horace had long before described this very 
journey he was now making to Brundusium (Saiz, i: 5), 
Tossed about on the Hadriatic when crossing to Dyr- 
rachium, his imagination will have conjured up Cesar 
and his fortune in a small boat, the sport of the waves. 
Arrived at Dyrrachium, Gregory continued his route by 
the Via Egnatia, one of the greatest military roads of 
the Empire, and which even Cicero, some five hundred 
years before, had spoken of as connecting “us with the 
Hellespont.” In passing by the lofty Lychnidus (a town 
which will appear again more than once in these pages) 
could Gregory have speculated as to whether the Slavs, of 
whose ravages in Illyricum he often speaks with anxiety 
in his letters, would ever be masters of it and found there 
a capital? When he came to Thessalonica, it is more than 
likely he may have left a letter for its metropolitan, as he 
was a papal vicar. Journeying on through Amphipolis 
and Philippi again, he thought of St. Paul and his travels 
“round about as far as unto Illyricum” (Rom., xv. 19). By 
the time he had reached Cypsela on the Hebrus in Thrace, 
the Via Egnatia had traversed 500 miles, and had still 
many a weary mile to run. Arrived at Perinthus, then 
called Heraclea, where most of the roads which led to 
Constantinople met, his thoughts began to turn more 
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definitely to his journey’s end, Constantinople. He 
reflected how its bishops, from being simple suffragans 
of Heraclea, had become patriarchs, and how with imperial 
aid they had even pushed themselves above the ancient 
patriarchs of Antioch and Alexandria. He wondered 
where their ambition would end. At length the Via 
Egnatia terminated, and Gregory entered Constantinople by 
the ‘Golden Gate’ at the south-west corner of the city. 

Of the official work which Gregory had to perform in 
the Eastern capital of the Empire, a good idea can be got 
from a letter of instructions to him from Pelagius II. which 
has been preserved. The Pope informs Gregory that he 
has sent to him the notary Honoratus, who, fresh from 
Ravenna, is thoroughly acquainted with the condition of 
affairs in Italy, and along with the notary, Bishop Sebas- 
tian Honoratus will give Gregory all the necessary informa- 
tion, and, should the latter think fit, the notary will tell the 
emperor (Maurice) of all the disasters which, against their 
plighted word, the perfidy of the Lombards had inflicted 
on the peninsula. The bishop too had promised the Pope 
to point out to the. emperor the dire straits in which the 
whole of Italy lay. “Wherefore,” continues Pelagius, 
“consult together how you can, as quickly as possible, 
bring aid to our necessities. For the republic (ze, the 
empire) is in such a desperate pass here that, unless God 
move the compassion of the emperor to grant to us a 
Master of the soldiery and a Duke, we are utterly helpless ; 
for Rome is particularly defenceless, and the exarch writes 
that he cannot send us any help, as he declares that he has 
not force enough to defend Ravenna. May God therefore 
move him to come at once to our assistance before the 
troops of the wxspeakable race are able to seize the places 
still held by the republic.”* 

1 The letter is dated Oct. 4, 584. In the different collections of the 
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Besides spending much of his time in trying to obtain 
from the emperor men and munitions of war for Italy, 
which Maurice would not (probably because he could not) 
spare, Gregory had to use his influence at Constanti- 
nople for others besides the Pope. Municipal authorities 
appealed to him to protect their rights against the 
tyranny of imperial officials. And Gregory obtained 
from Maurice a confirmation of the rights possessed by 
the civic! authority of Naples over certain islands. 

In the midst of all these secular affairs which his posi- 
tion forced Gregory to attend to, he endeavoured, as far as 
his business engagements would allow him, to lead the 
same life of prayer and study that he had done in his 
monastery of St. Andrew. Several of his fellow monks 
attached to him by the bonds of love® had followed him to 
the imperial city. Gregory regarded this as brought about 
by God, “that by their example as by an anchor he might 
be bound fast to the quiet shore of prayer, whilst he was 
ceaselessly tossed about by the waves of secular business.” 
In the midst of all the worries and vexations which accom- 
pany dealings with the great, Gregory, urged on by his 
monks, and especially by St. Leander, Bishop of Seville, 
who had come to Constantinople to solicit aid for St. 
Hermenegild against his father Leovigild, delivered 


Councils this is given as the third letter of Pelagius. It is also 
published by Ewald, vol. ii., app. ii. p. 440. 

1 “Seniores et cives Neapolitane civitatis.” Ep. ix. 46 (x. 53). 

® Except that great men can make time, Gregory could not have had 
much time for prayer and study. His position obliged him not to be 
absent from the imperial palace Jor an hour. “Apocrisiarius qui est, 
una hora de palatio recedere non potest” (Jaffe, 2nd ed., 1035), wrote 
Pelagius I., in connection with an apocrisiarius of his. 

% “Secuti sunt eum multi ex monasterio fratres sul germana 
advincti charitate,’? so Paul the Deacon, using the very words that 
Gregory had himself employed ina letter to S, Leander (v. 53 a. al. i. 1) 
—a letter of the first authority for the Pope’s early ecclesiastical life. 
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homilies to them on the book of Job. In this work, 
remarks! the Lombard deacon, Gregory so treated of the 
virtues and vices that he seemed not so much to explain 
them in words as to make them stand out in living forms, 
Whence, concludes Paul, he must have attained to the 
perfection of those virtues, the effects of which he set forth 
so well. Thus, though residing in the splendid palace of 
‘Placidia? the usual residence of the papal apocrisiarii, 
though constantly engaged in intricate diplomatic negotia- 
tions, and necessarily coming into daily contact with men 
and women who, in that gay and corrupt centre of civilisa- 
tion, were of the world worldly, Gregory still contrived to 
live, to a very large extent, the retired, studious and morti- 
fied life he had led in his Roman monastery. 

Before Gregory returned from his mission to Constanti- jane - 
nople, he was the means of withdrawing Eutychius, the Eutychtus. 
patriarch of that city, from error. The patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople seem to have had a natural bent towards 
unsound doctrine, and Eutychius was no exception. He 
taught that after the general resurrection our bodies will 
be impalpable, more subtle than air,” seemingly calling in 
question the identity of our present bodies with our risen 
ones. Gregory argued the point out with the patriarch not 
only with learning, but what is more important, with sweet- 
ness. At first, indeed, he only got the better of the argu- 
ment. The patriarch, though beaten in discussion, wrote a 
book on his theories. The dispute came to the ears of 
Tiberius. To listen to and even to give dogmatic decisions 
on theological subjects was a weakness with the Greek 
emperors. Tiberius would have the disputants before 


1 Speaking really of the ‘Magna Moralia,’ which Gregory founded 
on these discourses, and completed in the first years of his pontificate 
(see on p. 238). 

2 “Corpus nostrum in illa resurrectionis gloria, erit impalpabile, 
ventis zereque subtilius” (Greg., Moral., xiv. 29). 


Gregory 
returns to 
Rome. 
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him. After hearing the arguments of both sides, he 
concluded to burn the work of Eutychius. In the end 
Gregory gained the patriarch as well as his argument. 
For on his deathbed (582), in the presence of some of 
Gregory’s friends, Eutychius grasped the skin of one of 
his hands by the other and said, “I confess we shall all 
rise with this flesh.” 

But if Gregory found it necessary, whilst still nuncio, to 
raise his voice against heresy in the person of the patriarch, 
he found it equally necessary to defend others from a 
similar charge. Actuated, it would seem, by motives of 
envy, Many persons took pleasure in ascribing various 
heretical tenets to certain pious Christians; among others, 
at least later on, to Theoctista, the sister of the Emperor 
Maurice. Many who were thus accused betook themselves 
to the papal apocrisiarius, and as he could not find that 
they really held any false doctrines at all, he not only did 
not pay the slightest heed to the accusations, but received 
the heretics into his friendship and defended them against 
their accusers. ? 

Despite all this varied work accomplished by Gregory 
at Constantinople, and despite the fact that he there made 
many life-long friends, he left the imperial city (585 or 
beginning of 586), after standing god-father (585) to 
Theodosius, the son of Maurice, without ever thoroughly 
mastering the Greek language. His sojourn at Con- 
stantinople had lasted perhaps some six years, and if his 
efforts to obtain a Roman army for the deliverance of 


1 “Quibus dictis idem Euticius consentire se protinus respondit ; sed 
tamen adhuc corpus palpabile resurgere posse denegabat.... ‘Con- 
fiteor quia omnes in hac carne resurgemus.’ Quod sicut ipsi (Gregorii 
noti) fatebantur, omnino prius negare consueverat.” 

* Unde “et eos opinione contempta familiariter suscipere et magis 
al insequentibus defendere curabam” (Ep. xi. 27, al. 45). 

® “Graecee linguee nescius” (vii. 29, al. 32). 
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Italy from the hated Lombard were not successful, no 
doubt his representations had something to do with the 
money sent to the Franks by Maurice to induce them to 
attack. the Lombards. Between the years 584-590 the 
Franks had invaded Italy four if not five times.1 And if 
they did not make much headway against the Lombards, 
their ravages would have helped to make the latter ready 
to conclude a three years’ truce with the exarch Smaragdus. 
It was during the early months of this truce that Gregory 
was recalled to Rome. 

Once back in Rome, Gregory was soon again inside his Gregory, 

‘ c 3 abbot and 

beloved monastery. But a man with his capacity and secretary 
willingness for work was not to be allowed to remain in es 
peaceful retirement. He was called by the monks to rule 
them as their abbot? and by the Pope to help him (as his 
secretary) to rule the Church.? 

His principal task as secretary was to write to the The Tiree 
bishops of Istria, who were in schism on account of the bg 
so-called Three Chapters. This complicated controversy, 
like all the other religious controversies of this period, had 
its origin in the East and in the Arian heresy. Nestorius, 
who, after he had been educated in the school of Antioch 
under Theodore of Mopsuestia, became patriarch of Con- 
stantinople in 428, taught that there were two separate 
and distinct persons in Our Lord, and that consequently 
Our Lady was not Mother of God but only mother of the 
man Christ, in whom ‘God dwelt as in a temple.” He 
was supported in his errors by the able Theodoret, Bishop. 
of Cyrus, and by the writings of his master Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, by Ibas, of the great school of Edessa, who 

1 Greg., Turon, vi. 42, viil. 18, ix. 25, 29, x 33 Paul. Diac., iii. 


R722) 120: 
2 Paul. D. zz vit. “Electus communi fratrum concordia in abbatem, 


preeesse non renuit.” 
81d i. Ly iil, 20: 
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was afterwards bishop of that city, and many others. 
Nestorius was, however, condemned in the third ecumenical 
council of Ephesus (431). One of those who had been 
very active against Nestorius was the monk Eutyches. 
His zeal led him into the opposite error. He denied the 
two natures of Our Lord. “As,” he said, “a drop of water 
let fall into the ocean is quickly absorbed and disappears 
in the vast expanse, so also the human element, being 
infinitely less than the divine, is entirely absorbed by the 
divinity.” This ‘Monophysite, or ‘one nature’ doctrine, 
was naturally opposed among others by Theodoret and Ibas. 
Eutyches was condemned in the fourth ecumenical council 
of Chalcedon (451). Some time before this date Theodore 
of Mopsuestia had died in communion with the Church, 
and so a council held at Antioch about 440 refused to 
condemn his works. And as Theodoret and Ibas con- 
demned! Nestorius at Chalcedon, that council did not 
condemn their works, as, by their own declaration, they 
did so sufficiently themselves. Though the Monophysites 
were condemned, they were not extinguished. How- 
ever, like all heretics, they split up into endless parties, 
and the Eucyclicons, Henoticons and other dogmatic in- 
terferences of the Roman emperors only made matters 
worse. 

Under Justinian I. (527-565) a new controversy arose 
which played into the hands of the Monophysites. 
Theodore Ascidas, metropolitan of Czsarea, to divert 
attention from certain heretical doctrines, ascribed to the 
great Origen, of which he was a supporter, turned the 
mind of the emperor,2 who was very fond of issuing 


1 Conc. Chalced , Act. viii.: “Theodoretus dixit. Anathema Nestorio, 
et ei quinon dicit Dei Genitricem virginem Mariam... .. ESctaece: 
Ibas. . . . dixit. Et jam in scriptis anathematizavi Nestorium, ejusque 


dogma, et nunc anathematizo eum decies millies.” 
* So says the contemporary Liberatus, Archdeacon of Carthage, 
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dogmatic decrees, to the writings of T heodoret,! etc. 
Justinian, very much exercised at the time with schemes 
for uniting the Acephali (a branch of the Monophysites) 
to the Church, was assured by Theodore that all he had 
to do was to anathematise Theodore of Mopsuestia and 
his writings and those of Theodoret and the letter of 
Ibas, Bishop of Edessa, to the Persian Maris, ze, the 
so-called Three Chapters. The Council of Chalcedon, 
urged Ascidas, showed favour to Theodoret and Ibas. 
Condemn them and the Acephali will become reunited 
to the Church. Justinian accordingly issued an edict 
(c. 544) condemning the Three Chapters, and compelled 
Pope Vigilius, when at Constantinople, to do the same’ 
(548). The condemnation was reaffirmed by the fifth 
ecumenical council of Constantinople (553). ‘The emperor 
did not succeed in his object. Though no opposition was 
raised to the decrees of the fifth council in the East, the 
Acephali were not gained® On the contrary, the Mono- 
physites were delighted. The Council of Chalcedon had 
declared Theodoret and Ibas orthodox, and therefore, 
they insinuated, had approved their writings. Theodoret 
and Ibas condemned —the Council of Chalcedon was 
condemned. While the Monophysites were thus in high 
glee, the Catholics were placed in a dilemma. They 
in his Breviarium Cause Nest, et Eutych., c. 23, ap. Labbe, Conc., v.; 
or Galland., Bid. Pat, xii. 

1 The express declaration of Evagrius (te. 593), H. £., iv. 38. Of 
Facundus, Bishop of Hermiane, in Africa, in the province of Byzacium 
or Byzacene, also a contemporary (Pro def. trium Capit. \. c. 2; 
iv. C. 4). 

2 Liberatus, 20., c. 24. 

3 Cf, Héfélé, Hist. des Conc. (Fr. ed., iii. 521), quoting Leontius of 
Byzantium (fl. 608), De Secézs, act. vi. On this whole subject, consult 
Héfélé, 2., 1. xiv., and the excellent dissertation of Jungmann, De 


Yribus Capitulis, vol. ii. 335 f. 
4 Cf the letter of Justinian to the Fifth General Council, ap. Labbe. 


v. 419 f. 
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could not accept the Zhree. Chapters because they were 
heretical as a matter of fact; and if they anathematised 
them, the unlearned and unthinking many would suppose 
that the Council of Chalcedon, which declared the authors 
of the Zhree Chapters orthodox, was being anathematised. 
The latter was exactly what did take place in certain 
parts of the West. Doubtless partly because they would 
mistrust what had been done in the East under the 
personal influence of the emperor, and certainly partly 
because, more or less ignorant of the writings of Theodore,} 
etc., they did not fully understand the decisions of the 
fifth council, some of the Western bishops formed a 
‘schism. Despite the express declaration of Justinian? to 
the contrary, some of the Westerns persisted in main- 
taining that his edict and the decrees of the council of 
Constantinople were aimed at those of Chalcedon and 
were framed in the interests of the Monophysites. The 
schism, however, had duration only in the north-east 
of Italy, where the bishops of Venetia and Istria paid 
no heed to the admonitions of Pope Pelagius I., the 
successor of Vigilius ; but under the influence of Paulinus 
of Aquileia (557-569), assembled in synod (c¢ 557) and 
condemned the fifth council# The ‘barbarity of the 


1 “Korum (Theodoreti, etc.), dicta ad nos usque nunc minime per- 
-venerunt,” wrote an African bishop (Pontianus) to Justinian, ap, Labbe, 
V. 324. 

* In his edict of condemnation of the Three Chapters (ap. Facundus, 
iv. c. 4) Justinian stated: “Si quis dicit, heec nos ad abolendos aut 
excludendos sanctos Patres, qui in Chalcedonensi fuere Concilio, dixisse, 
anathema sit.” 

% “ Sed timeo, piisime Imperator, ne sub obtentu damnationis istorum 
Eutychiana heeresis erigatur” (Zp. Pont., ubi sup.). 

* Cf. Ep. Pelag., i. ad Narsetem ; ap. Labbe, v. p. 794. Aquileia 
became independent of the metropolitan see of Milan, and itself became 
the metropolitan see for the bishops of the north-east of Italy in the 
first years of the fifth century. In the sixth century attached to it were 
the provinces of Rheetia Secunda or Vindelicia, with its see of Augusta 
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Lombards’ forced Paulinus to take the treasures of his 
Church and fly to the little island of Grado at the mouth 
of the Isongo, and near Trieste. Soon after this Paulinus 
died, and after the brief rule of Probinus, was succeeded 
by Elias (571-586). It was to this Elias and the other 
schismatical bishops of Istria that Pelagius II. bade 
Gregory write (585-6). Though little or nothing seems 
to have been effected at the time by the three letters 
which Gregory wrote, he partially healed the schism 
when Pope. It was not, however, finally closed till about 
the year 700. 

In the first of the three letters, the Pope assured the 
Istrian bishops and their metropolitan that it was the 
troubles of the times which had hindered him from writing 
to them before. Now that by the mercy of God, through 
the exertions of the exarch Smaragdus, they had obtained 
the blessings of peace, he hastened to beg them to cease 
rending the Church by schism. He wrote to them because 
the command of Christ was upon him, “to confirm the 
faith of his brethren” (St. Luke xxii. 31, 32), and he bade 
them remember that the faith of Peter, to whom the Lord 
had given the commission to feed all the sheep and to 
whom He had entrusted the keys of the kingdom of heaven 
(St. Matthew xvi. 18), could not fail or be changed. 
Vindelicorum (Augsburg) ; Noricum, with Tiburnia or Teurnia (Debern, 
in Lurnfeld, in Carinthia) ; Pannonia Prima (or Superior) with Scara- 
bantia (Oedenburg). Grisar (oma, I. pt. i. p. 475), adds Savia (a 
province, consisting of the valley of the Save, and in the civil diocese 
of Illyricum), with AEmona or Emona (Laibach). But as most of the 
province of Savia is in Pannonia Superior, it would seem that AEmona 
has been mistaken for 4Emonia (Cittanova), at the mouth or the Quieto 


in Istria. So that I think it more than doubtful whether there ever 
was an episcopal see of Laibach (A:mona). Cf Gams, Series Epp, 


PP: 327 bes . . . . . * . 
1 “ Considerate carissimi quia Veritas mentiri non potuit, nec fides 
Petri in zternum quassari poterit vel mutari” (ZZ. Pelag., app. iil. ; 


ap. Ewald, ii. p. 442). 
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He proceeded to tell them what that faith was, assured 
them that he received the Council of Chalcedon as he 
did the first three General Councils, and concluded by ex- 
horting them most pathetically to unity, that there might be 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, and one Father of all. 

The Istrian bishops made no attempt to reply to the 
Pope’s contentions. They simply sent him a statement 
of their decisions. Accordingly in a second letter,’ 
Pelagius reminded them of the danger of keeping so 
long apart from the Universal Church, “for the sake of 
superfluous questions and of defending heretical chapters.” 
To bring the trouble to an end, he begged them to send 
suitable persons to Rome, with whom the difficulties 
might be properly discussed; or, if they were afraid of 
distance and ‘the quality of the times, he bade them 
hold a synod at Ravenna to which he would send those 
who would give them every satisfaction. 

Having no case, the bishops in schism would do neither 
the one thing nor the other. Like children they would 
only reiterate with obstinacy what they had made up their 
minds about. Ina third very long /etter, to which Gregory 
is thought to allude, when in his letter? to the bishops of 
Iberia he speaks of the “Book of Pope Pelagius on the 
Three Chapters,” the Pope expresses his astonishment at 
their conduct, the more so on account of the mild manner 
in which he has treated with them. However, he must 
strive to bring them back to that unity which their schism 
is blurring. He goes on to show that what was done in 


1 Ep. Pelag., app. iii. ; ap. Ewald, ii. p. 445 f. 

2 II. 49 (51). It is also supposed to be the letter to which Paul 
refers (17. L., iii. 20); and is perhaps the only one of the three letters 
which can be assigned to Gregory with any certainty. 

3 “Ecce in cunctis mundi partibus sancta et universalis Ecclesia 
unitatis suze radiis fulget, sed tamen adhuc umbram vestree divisionis 
sustinet” (EP. Pelag., ap. Ewald, ii. p. 450). 
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the time of Justinian did not militate against the Council 
of Chalcedon; but that as the fifth council was merely 
concerned with persons, the Istrian bishops were simply 
seeking for a cause of quarrel under a show of peaceful 
words, and despising the authority of the Fathers, whilst 
pretending to follow it. “By your letter you contend that 
you were led by the Apostolic see itself not to consent to 
what was done under the Emperor Justinian, because in 
the beginning of the affair the Apostolic see, through Pope 
Vigilius, and all the heads of the Latin provinces, stoutly 
resisted the condemnation of the Three Chapters. We 
hence note that what ought to have won your consent 
has torn you from giving it. Latins, and inexperienced 
in Greek ways (Grecitas), whilst ignorant of the (Greek) 
language they learnt their mistakes slowly. The more 
readily, therefore, ought they to be believed after their 
acknowledgment, inasmuch as their firmness did not shrink 
from the contest until they learnt the tcuthyt ye vee AE, 
then, in the matter of the 7 hree Chapters one view was 
held whilst the truth was being sought, but another when 
the truth was discovered, why should a change of opinion 
be objected to this see as a fault, when a similar change 
in the person of its author (S. Peter) is humbly reverenced 
by the whole Church?”2 Gregory then proceeds to show 
by extracts from their works that Theodore, Ibas and 
Theodoret all, as a matter of fact, put forth heretical pro- 
‘positions, and therefore, of course, deserved to be con- 
demned. And he very pertinently remarked with regard to 


1 Ep. Pelag., ap. Ewald, il. p. 455. <a 

2 7b. p. 456. The change of St. Peter here alluded to is his change 
of sentiment with regard to preaching to the Gentiles (Acts xi. and 
xv.). The literary skill of this letter is praised by Hodgkin, who gives 
an analysis of it in his chapter (vol. v. ¢. xi., Ztaly, etc.) on the 
Istrian Schism, a chapter marred occasionally by remarks of a 
yather flippant character. 

yOit PT. L 3 
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Theodoret : “How rash must he be who would defend the 
writings of Theodoret, when it is certain that Theodoret him- 
self condemned them.” He concludes by once again affirm- 
ing that he receives the Council of Chalcedon as he receives 
the first three ecumenical councils; and assuring his cor- 
respondents that he looks to God to give effect to his words. 

The zeal of the Pope, however, had but little effect, at 
least at the time. But the exarch Smaragdus, of opinion 
that a little force might succeed where words failed, seized 
Severus (586-606), the successor of Elias, and some others, 
and forced them by threats to communicate with the 
orthodox John of Ravenna (588). However, on his return 
to Grado, finding himself unpopular, Severus repudiated 
his submission. A fit of insanity (@ daemonio correptus) 
prevented the exarch from renewing his violence. He 
was replaced by Romanus (589-597). 

When he became Pope, Gregory continued to labour to 
put an end to the schism. A few months after his acces- 
sion he wrote to blame Severus for his relapse, pointing 
out to him that it was a less evil not to know the truth 
than not to remain in it when learnt, and bidding him come 
to Rome with his adherents, in accordance with the will 
of the emperor, that their contentions might be examined 
in a synod.2 With this letter went a body of soldiers 
under the command of a tribune and an imperial life- 
guardsman® Alarmed at this strong action on the part 
of the Pope, the schismatics appealed to the emperor. One 


1 Paulus, H. L., iii. 26. Cf. the letter of the bishops “ of Venetia and 
Rhetia Secunda” to the Emperor Maurice (ap. Ewald, Ep. i. 16 a.) 

2 Ep. i. 16, Jan. 591. I know not on what authority Hodgkin 
(v. 470) says that “since the substitution of Romanus for Smaragdus 
the Pope had neither the emperor nor the exarch at his back,” since 
Gregory and the Istrian bishops themselves say, as well as the sequel 
of events seems to prove, the very opposite. 

3 Cf. the letter of the emperor to Gregory, ap. Ewald, i. 16 4, 
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of their letters has come down to us. Following a very 
common precedent of ecclesiastics in trouble with their 
proper superiors, they offered to submit their case to the 
emperor himself as soon as the Lombards should be over- 
come and peace restored to Italy. And at the same time, 
to put pressure on the emperor, they declared that if force 
were employed against them, the metropolitan of. Aquileia 
would soon lose his authority over his province, as his 
subjects would turn to the neighbouring ‘archbishops? of 
Gaul’ This representation, signed by ten bishops, pro- 
duced. its effect. Fearful of anything happening which 
might in any way lessen his hold on Istria, “the emperor 
Cesar Flavius Mauricius Tiberius, Faithful in Christ, the 
Peaceful, Mild, Mightiest, the ‘Beneficent, Alamannicus,” 
despatched a letter* “to the most holy Gregory, the most 
blessed archbishop of the fostering city of Rome and 
Patriarch.” After informing Gregory of the letters and 
request he had received from the. schismatics, and assuring 
him that he was well aware that the Pope correctly 
imparted the doctrine of the Catholic .Church to all,? the 
emperor continued: “Since therefore your Holiness is 
aware of the present confusion in Italian affairs, and 
knows that we must adapt ourselves to the times, we 
order your Holiness to give no further molestation to 
those bishops, but to allow them to live quietly, until, by 
the providence of God, the regions of Italy be in all other 
respects restored to peace, and the other bishops of Istria 
and Venetia be again brought back to the old order (viz., 
doubtless the political order). Then by the help of your 
prayers, all measures will be taken for the restoration of 
peace, and the removal of differences in doctrine.” * 


1 Ep. i. 16 4. TS I6 

3 Jb, “Scientes et quod recte catholice nostra ecclesiz dogmatum 
omnibus doctrinam exercetis.” 

4 Dr Hodgkin’s translation (v. 472) is here adopted. 
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As this whole question of the 7/ree Chapters had been 
raised by one of the predecessors of Maurice, “Gregory had 
certainly some reason to complain of such a mandate as 
this”—a mandate he regarded as obtained surreptitiously 
(subrepta) However, he did not cease to importune the 
emperor on the subject “with the greatest zeal and 
freedom.”2 He moreover encouraged those of the laity ® 
who were aiding him in the good work of reconciliation. 
And he entered into correspondence* with individual 
bishops among the schismatics, who had expressed a 
wish of discussing the situation with him. Certainly at 
first no striking results followed Gregory’s work. In 593 
we read of the return to Catholic unity of a deacon, 
and in 595 of a monk. But after the death of the 
-exarch Romanus (596 or 597), an zmpossible man, at least 
to the Pope, we find Gregory commending to his suc- 
cessor, Callinicus, several people who have returned “to 
‘the solid rock of the Prince of the Apostles” (599).’ In 
the same year Gregory had the pleasure of receiving § the 
adhesion of the inhabitants of the island of Caprea, 
“which appears to-be the island in the lagunes at the 
mouth of the Piave, upon which was soon to arise the 
city of Heraclea, the precursor of Venice.”® And before 
he died, Gregory learnt that Firininus, Bishop of Trieste, 


1 Ep. ix. 154 (9). 

2 “ Scitote tamen,” he wrote to John, Archbishop of Ravenna, “quia 
de eadem re serenissimis dominis cum summo zelo et libertate 
rescribere non cessabo,” ii. 45 (46). The further letters he wrote (?) 
on this matter to Maurice have not been preserved. 

3 1X. 153, al, v. 46; ix. 161, al. v. 47. 4 V. 56 (51). 

TOW, Tyee SOV. 36: 

7 “Ad app. principis petram solidam concurrerunt,” ix. 141 (95). 
Cf. ix. 148 (96) and 150 (94). 

® IX. 152.(97). Cf 7b. 154 (9), 155 (10). 

9 Hodgkin, v. p. 475; other conjectures as to the site of Caprea, 
ap. Ewald, ii. p. 153 n. 
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had abandoned the schism.1. From what we know? of 
the persecution that Firininus had to endure at the 
hands of his metropolitan Severus, and from the fact 
that many of those reconciled to the Church went to 
live at Constantinople? and in Sicily, there can be no 
doubt that well-grounded fear of persecution at the 
hands of the remaining schismatics kept many from 
returning to the Church. 

The schism was unfortunately not confined to Venetia 
and Istria. Three bishops cut themselves off from 
communion with Constantius of Milan‘ (to whom 
Gregory had sent the pallium® in September 593), who 
on account of the Lombards was residing at Genoa. And 
what was worse, they managed to seduce from her 
allegiance to the Church the Bavarian Catholic princess, 
Theodelinda, formerly the wife of Authari, but since 590 
the wife of Agilulph. However, through the prudence of 
Constantius, and the words of Gregory, the disaffection 
of the Lombard Queen, who showed herself the Pope’s 
faithful fellow-worker in all his efforts for the conversion 
of the Lombards, did not last long. Gregory impressed ® 
on her that the men who had led her astray neither read 
themselves nor believed those who did read. He made 
it plain to her that he received the Council of Chalcedon 
as he received the three General Councils, and that he 
condemned anyone who either added to or subtracted 
anything from the four Councils, especially that of 
Chalcedon about which there has arisen a question of faith 
in certain ignorant men. After this confession of faith 
on the part of the Pope, it is only right that the Queen 
should have no further mistrust of the Church of St. 


1 Ep. xii. 13 (33). Ie XTIT) 36(33): 3 TX, 201 (66). 
SAY, ONS tk 
6 IV. 33 (38). &. iv. I, 2, 3, 4) 37 (39) 
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Peter. “Stand firm in the true faith, and fix your 
life in the rock of the Church, ze, in the confession of 
the Prince of the Apostles, lest your tears and good 
works should avail naught, if not done in the true 
faith.” 

Gregory had to combat the schism even -in Asiatic 
Iberia? But it is one man that soweth and another that 
reapeth. It was not till about a hundred years later, at 
the synod of Pavia in 698, that the schism of the Three 
Chapters was closed, that the harvest from the seed sown 
by Gregory I. was gathered by Sergius I. 

The one act which is recorded? of Gregory as abbot 
took place in the year in which he was elected Pope, and 
shows him animated by the same ideas of discipline which 
filled the breast of the general who is said to have shot a 
soldier for stealing a turnip after he had issued special 
orders against looting. One of his monks, Justus by 
name, who had been a physician before he came to the 
monastery, and had been most attentive to Gregory himself 
in his frequent illnesses, confessed when dying to his 
brother Copiosus, also a doctor, that he had secreted three 
golden solidi (41, 16s.).. For a monk to possess money 
was of course against the rule of the Benedictine Order. 
The coins were discovered among Justus’ medicines, and 
the affair was reported to the abbot Overwhelmed with 
grief, Gregory reflected on what he had best do “for the 
benefit of the dying man and for an example to his living 
brethren.” He accordingly forbade the monks to visit the 
dying man, and told Copiosus to let Justus know that this 

1 Ep. ii. 49 (51); xi. 52 (67), with the notes thereto in Ewald. 

2 For further details of the schism, see under Honorius I., etc. 

8 And it is recorded by Gregory (Déal,, iv. 55). From Ep. ili. 50 (51) 
it is clear that in the July of 593 the book of the Dialogues was 


incomplete, and the event narrated in the text occurred “in meo 
monasterio ante hoc triennium,” and hence in 590. 
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was done on account of his breach of the rule. When the 
poor monk died, Gregory ordered his body to be cast into 
a ditch and the money to be thrown on the top of him, 
whilst all exclaimed, “Thy money perish with thee!” 
Gregory assures us that his conduct had the desired effect. 
The monk died in the greatest sorrow for his fault, and the 
rest of the community became extremely particular about 
the observance of their vow of poverty. However, after 
thirty days Gregory was touched at the thought of the 
sufferings the poor monk would be enduring in Purgatory, 
and_ accordingly gave orders for Mass to be offered up for 
him every day for a month. At the end of that period 
Justus appeared to his brother and assured him that his 
sufferings were over and that he had been received into 
Heaven. 


The time had now arrived when, in the designs of God, Peas 
Gregory was to take on his own shoulders the cares he ee of 
had helped Pope Pelagius to bear, and which his abilities, ies 
piety and experience fitted him to cope with. A moment’s 
reflection will suffice to make it clear how deep and varied 
that experience was. The years that he had held the 
prefectship of the city had enabled him to gain a clear 
insight into the workings of its civil administration ; and 
as one of the regionary deacons he had got in touch with 
its ecclesiastical government. Apocrisiarius at Constanti- 
nople, he must have learnt something of the relations 
between the East and West in matters affecting both the 
Church and State. As a monk and abbot of the monastery 
of St. Andrew he became acquainted with the monastic 
life and its needs. 

The close of the year 589 saw the swift yellow Tiber in 
flood. Great portions of Rome were soon under water, 


many monuments of antiquity were undermined, and 
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some thousands of bushels of grain, which were stored up 
in the granaries of the Church, were destroyed. A bubonic 
plague followed in the wake of the flood and Pope Pelagius 
was one of its first victims (February 7, 590). The plague 
waxed furious, and very many houses of the city were 
rendered tenantless. “But because the Church of God 
cannot be without a ruler, the whole people chose Gregory 
Pope. 4* 

Gregory’s was the only dissentient voice. At a loss 
what to do to avoid the honour he dreaded, Gregory 
wrote to the Emperor Maurice and begged him not to 
confirm his election? Contested elections had furnished 
the State with an excuse for concerning itself with the 
elections of the popes. The disputed election of Boniface I. 
(418-422) had given the Emperor Honorius an oppor- 
tunity of intervening in the matter. When Italy fell 
under the sway of the Teutonic barbarian, still greater 
liberties were taken with the natural rights of the Church. 
And a council at Rome (502) had to condemn a decree 
of Basil, prefect of the pretorium for the Herulan Odoacer, 
which had forbidden a successor to Pope Simplicius (+483) 
to be chosen without the approval of the king. Troubled 
elections enabled Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, to go so far 
as actually to nominate Felix IV.® (526-530). When 


1 Greg., Turon., x. I. 

2 7b, “Sed quia ecclesia Dei absque rectore esse non _poterat, 
Gregorium diaconum plebs omnis elegit.” With regard to the 
chronology of the popes, it may be here stated once for all that I have 
adopted that of Duchesne. Convinced that with the data at our 
disposal it will never be possible to fix with absolute accuracy many 
of the dates of the popes of the early Middle Ages, it seemed to me 
to be a waste of time to do over again what had been already done 
with the greatest skill and care, and at best to rep'ace one conjecture 
by another. | 

3 Jb. 4 Héfélé, Conc., iii. 248 (Fr. ed.), 

5 Cf Duchesne, L. P., i, 280, 
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by the valour and skill of Belisarius and Narses, Italy 
was recovered for the Empire, Justinian and his succes- 
sors followed the lead of the barbarian and claimed the 
right of confirming the papal elections! In later times 
we shall see the popes justly struggling against this 
assumption. 

Whilst the answer of the Emperor Maurice was awaited, 
the plague was raging in Rome. Gregory made use of 
the occasion to remind the people of the necessity of 
ever keeping before their minds the judgments of God, 
which they ought to have averted by a salutary fear 
of them. “See,” he cried, “the whole people struck by 
the sword of God’s anger, smitten down by sudden 
death. For death anticipates sickness. Men are dying, 
not one by one, but in groups.”? He therefore invited 
them to join in a Sevenfold Litany (septiformis letanta), 
which was to be celebrated at dawn on the following 
Wednesday, and assigned the churches at which were 
to assemble the different groups, who were to join in the 
great procession to St. Mary Major’s. (1) The clergy in 
general with the priests of the sixth region were to start 
from the Church of SS. Cosmas and Damian by the 
Roman Forum; (2) The abbots and their monks with 
the priests of the fourth region from the Church of Ee: 


1 Hence of Pelagius II. (579-599) it is recorded; “ Hic ordinatur 
absque jussione principis eo quod Langobardi obsederent civitatem 
Romanam.” By a decree of Constantine 1V. (Pogonatus) the right of 
confirming the papal elections was transferred (685) to the exarchs of 
Ravenna. Hence in the Liber Diurnus, the formulas relative to papal 
elections look to the exarch. One, however (ii. 3), is the model of the 
decretus generalis, which was addressed to the emperors, and which 
cannot have been used for a later Pope than Benedict II. (684-5), 
in whose time Constantine’s decree was issued. So Duchesne, 2é., 358. 
But the question as to the meaning of the decree of 685 cannot be said 
to be yet settled. 

? Greg., Tur., x. I, 
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‘Gervase and Protase on the Quirinal; (3) The abbesses 
-and their nuns with the priests of the first region from 
the Church of SS. Marcellinus and Peter,! not the one on the 
Via Labicana, two miles out of Rome, but the one described 
as “juxta_Lateranis,” on the modern Via Merulana, and 
which figures as a titular church in a council held at 
Rome by Pope Gregory (595); (4) All the children with 
the priests of the second region from the Church of SS. 
John and Paul, near Gregory’s home on the Coelian; (5) 
The laymen with the priests of the seventh region from 
the Church of St. Stefano (the protomartyr) Rotondo 
near the Lateran; (6) All the widows with the priests 
of the fifth region from the Church of St. Euphemia, now 
destroyed, but formerly near the Church of St. Pudentiana ; 
(7) All the married women with the priests of the 
third region from the Church of St. Clement. 


1 It was the church wherein Gregory preached his 6th Homily. 

2 The regions here spoken of are, of course, the seven ecclesiastical 
regions into which, from the time of Pope Fabian (236-250), the city had 
been divided for Church purposes, but of which the limits are by no means 
now easy to trace. They certainly were not made to harmonise exactly 
with the fourteen civic regions of Augustus. The fourteen regions 
were :—I. Porta Capena; II. Coelimontium ; III. Isis and Serapis ; 
IV, Templum Pacis ; V. Esquilinus ; VI. Alta Semita; VII. Via Lata; 
VIII. Forum Romanum; IX. Circus Flamininus; X. Palatium ; 
XI. Circus Maximus; XII. Piscina Publica; XIII. Aventinus : 
XIV. Trastevere. For the latest and most correct details as to the 
boundaries of these regions, cf Grisar, Roma, I. p. i. p. 2arf. 
Without attempting to give the precise limits of the ecclesiastical 
regions, and yet to give some idea of their whereabouts, it may be 
stated, from scattered notices in the Z. P., the Letters of Pope Gregory, 
etc. that in the ecclesiastical region I. were the churches of SS. 
I, Sabina ; 11. Prisca ; 111. Balbina; 1v. Nereus and Achilleus ; v. Mar- 
cellinus and Peter; and probably vt. Sixtus ; the Aventine and at 
least part of the III. civic region. In II. were SS. 1. John and Paul 
on the Coelian ; 11. George in Velabro, and part of the X. and II. C. Rw; 
in III. were SS. 1. Praxedes; 1. Peter ad Vincula ; 111. Clement, 
and part of III. C. R.; in IV. were SS. Gervase and Protase on the 
southern slope of the Quirinal, and at least part of C. R. VI.; in V. 
were S. Euphemia near the Church of S, Pudentiana on the Viminal, 
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On the appointed day, whilst the people in their seven 
great companies walked to the basilica sadly chanting the 
Kyrie Eleison, so fiercely did the plague rage that in a 
single hour no less than eighty men fell to the earth and 
died during the procession. St. Gregory of Tours, from. 
whom we have all these particulars, gathered them from 
one of the deacons of his church who was at Rome at the 
time. This penitential devotion of the Sevenfold Litany 
may have become annual. At anyrate, it is plain from 
Gregory’s register that it was repeated! a few months 
(September 603) before he died. Possibly there may have 
been some pestilence then again devastating the city 
in connection with the famine, which we know was raging 
when Sabinian became Pope. 

Just as round great warrior kings like Prince Arthur, 
our own Alfred and Charlemagne, legends of imaginary 
fights gather, so round Gregory, justly the admiration of 
after ages, accumulated many a pretty story. It came to 
be told how, when the great procession, on its way towards 
St. Peter’s on the Vatican, crossed the Tiber by the bridge 
opposite the Mausoleum of Hadrian, the whole people, 
with trembling joy and gratitude, beheld the angel of 
wrath on top of the Mausoleum sheathing his. deadly 
sword as a sign that the plague was at an end. From 
that hour the Mausoleum changed its name, and has been 
known ever since as the Angel's Castle? (the Castle of 
Sant’ Angelo). 
and at least part of C. R. IV. 5 in VI. were SS. 1. Cosmas and Damian ; 
ul. Lawrence in Damaso ; Il. Mark, and part at least of C. Ie WALI le 


and in VII. were SS. I. Stephen in Rotundo; 1. S. Maria in Traste- 
vere; Ill. Chrysogonus; IV. Cecilia, and C. R. XIV. with part 


of II. 

1 Ep. xiii. 2. The processions started from different churches from 
those named in the procession of 590. 

2 Sober criticism, however, tells us that the legend, which was not 
known even in the time of John the Deacon, rather took its rise from 
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At length the plague ceased, and a letter came from the 
emperor in which he expressed his pleasure that his friend 
had been raised to the honour of the Papacy, and giving 
the required consent for his consecration. For Maurice 
had received full information of what had been done at 
Rome from Germanus, the prefect of the city, who had 
caused Gregory’s messenger to be seized and had opened 
all the letters of which he was bearer, substituting letters of 
his own.! Disappointed in his hopes of the emperor's 
interference in his behalf, Gregory resolved to escape from 
the dreaded dignity by flight. But his movements were 
carefully watched ; he was seized, hurried off to St. Peter's; 
and consecrated (September 3, 590).” 

Here again has legend been busy. According to it, 
Gregory contrived to get himself taken out of the city by 
some traders in a basket. For in fear lest by flight he 
might endeavour to escape the honour it was known that 
he dreaded, the gates of the city were all carefully watched. 
For three days Gregory managed to hide himself in caves, 
but at night on the third day, after many prayers and fasts 
on the part of the people, he was found by a column of 
light resting over the place where he was. 

What, however, was the people’s joy* was Gregory's 


the name Sant’ Angelo, which was known to John. (Cf. Grisar, 
PP. 32, 33): 

1 Greg., Turon., x. I. 

2 So Gregory of Tours (x. i.), whose enterprising deacon returned 
from Porto (whence he was about to return home) to be present at the 
ceremony. ‘“ Cumque latibula fugze preepararet, capitur, trahitur, et ad 
b. Petri basilica deducitur, et... . consecratus papa urbi datus est.” 
Cf. the opening words to the book on the Pastoral Care; and vii. 5 (4). 

8 This story, though in the ordinary editions of the Zzfe of Paul the 
Deacon, does not appear “in his original and non-interpolated 
biography” (Grisar, p. 34 n.). 

4 Gregory was consecrated on a Sunday. The popes are always 
consecrated on a Sunday, or on one of the more solemn feasts (Pagi, 
Brey. Gest. Rom, Pont., i. p. xxi.). see 
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profound regret. “The congratulations of strangers,” he 
wrote to Paul the Scholastic) “on the honour to which I 
have been raised do not weigh upon me. But I am dis- 
tinctly grieved that you, who know my wishes so well, 
should felicitate me, as though I had received a promotion. 
The highest promotion for me would be to work my own 
will, which, as you well know, is to earn a wished-for retire- 
ment.” To John the Faster,’ the famous patriarch of 
Constantinople (582-595, September 2), who was afterwards 
tocome into collision with Gregory: “I know how earnestly 
you tried to escape the episcopal yoke yourself, and yet 
you did nothing to prevent the same burden being imposed 
upon me. Clearly you love not me as you love yourself. 
Since, weak and unworthy, I have taken in hand an old 
and much battered bark, into which the water pours in 
all parts and the rotten timbers of which, beaten daily by 
direful tempests, threaten shipwreck, I pray you for God’s 
sake stretch out to me the helping hand of your prayers.” 
To the emperor's sister Theoctista he writes? in the same 
strain: “I have returned to the world, pretending that as 
a bishop I am leaving it. I am bound to greater cares 
than ever I was as a layman. I have lost the solid joys of 
retirement, and whilst externally seeming to rise, I have 
fallen internally. I grieve that I am driven from my 
Maker’s face. The emperor has given orders for an ape 
to become a lion. He can doubtless cause the ape to be 
called a lion, but he cannot make it become one.” 

Gregory was not, however, the man to be content with Gregory, 
sitting down and groaning under the burden which the will of weak, does 
God had placed upon him. He was resolved to carry the greater 
load as far forward as he could. Although the weakness of 


1 The scholastics were lawyers attached to the council of a governor, 
such as the exarch (Ep. 1. 3). 
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his stomach was always troubling him, and although espe- 
cially during the last five or six years of his pontificate 
he was constantly suffering from gout, he managed to get 
through more work than any ten of the secular -or ecclesi- 
astical rulers of his age were capable of —to use the 
striking expression of Herder, in his Thoughts on the 
History of Mankind. “Jam so oppressed with the pains 
of gout and with my troubles that life is most wearisome 
to me,” ! is the constant burden of Gregory’s letters. 

After a word or two on Gregory’s synodical letter, we 
will make a beginning of narrating his life as Pope by 
considering his work for his own home, so to speak, z.e., for 
the city of Rome. In accordance with the custom of his 
age, a.custom certainly in vogue in the days.of Gelasius 
I., Gregory despatched his synodical: letter? “to John 
of Constantinople, Eulogius of Alexandria, Gregory of 
Antioch, John-of Jerusalem, and Anastasius, ex-patriarch 
of Antioch.” The first and longer portion of this epistle 
is taken up with unfolding, in the language of his Regula 
Pastoralis, what manner of man a bishop ought-to be, in 
the course of which he incidentally reminds them of the 


supremacy of St. Peter in the Church In conclusion he 


begs their prayers, placed as he is in the midst of daily 
troubles which threaten to overwhelm the mind -and to 
kill the body. He will not fail to pray for them. - Hence, 
helping one another ‘by prayer, they will be like men 
walking along a slippery road holding one another. by the 
hand. Each one can put his foot down more securely 
because he is supported by his neighbour. He declared 
that he received the four ecumenical councils as the four 
Gospels ;* “for in them as in faced stone the structure of 


a 12502532°(123), 2 I. 24 (25), Feb, sor. 
° “Petrus, auctore Deo, s. ecclesize Zrincipatum tenens.”.... - 
4 “Sicut S. Evangelii quatuor libros, sic quatuor concilia suscipere et 
venerari me fateor . . . . quintum pariter veneror.” 
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the faith was built up”; and that he venerated in like 
manner the fifth council (of Constantinople, 553). Though 
Gregory himself! vouches for the practice of this inter- 
change of synodical letters between the great patriarchs 
on the occasion of the election of a new one, only a few of 
those of the popes have been preserved. 

In Rome itself Gregory showed himself a true pastor 
indeed to his people. He broke to them the bread of life 
which nourishes the soul and that which nourishes the 
body. His mind and his money were ever at the service 
of the Roman people. He was practically their temporal 
ruler as well as their spiritual head. As their priest we 
find him going about from church to church preaching 
to them, and regulating their spiritual affairs by councils 
held in Rome and by decrees. To preach to them he 
made use of the ancient Roman practice (observed in a 
modified form to this day) of making stations. At a 
church previously marked out, the Pope, a body of the 
clergy and the people assembled, to walk thence in solemn 
procession to the church of the s¢ation, where the Pope 
delivered a homily, and solemn or High Mass was cele- 
brated. The church of the station was sometimes the 
church where was buried or where was specially honoured 
the saint whose glorious death (spoken of as his dzrthday, 
dies natalis or nativitatis) was being that day celebrated. 
Sometimes, on the occasion of some more solemn feast- 
day or more special event, one of the greater basilicas was 
selected to serve as the church of the statzon. 

And so of the forty homilies of Gregory on the Gospels, 
either preached by him or read in his presence by a notary 


1 “Hinc est enim, ut quoties in quatuor preecipuis sedibus antistites 
ordinantur synodales sibi epistolas vicissim mittant, in quibus se sanctam 
Chalcedonensem synodum cum aliis generalibus synodis. custodire 
fateantur,” ix. 147 (52). 
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to the people, some were delivered in churches in the 
city dedicated to different saints of lesser fame; one at 
least (the 28th) in the basilica of SS. Petronilla, Nereus 
and Achilleus in the cemetery or Catacomb of Domitilla 
on the Via Ardeatina; and several in the more important 
basilicas of St. Peter, St. John Lateran, St. Mary Major, 
St. Clement, etc. “In the apse and behind the altar” 
of the basilica of St. Petronilla, just mentioned, “stood 
the marble episcopal chair from which St. Gregory read 
his 28th Homily; it was removed by Leo III. in the 
eighth century to the church of SS. Nereus and Achilleus. 
Near the niche (in the apse) a curious grafito is preserved | 
on the wall, representing a priest, dressed in the casula 
(the prototype of the modern chasuble), preaching to 
the people, a record of St. Gregory’s sermon.®1 And 
it is interesting to English Catholics to know that the 
Church of St. Silvester 7 Capzte, given to them by 
Leo XIII. in 1890, once echoed to .the voice of the 
Apostle of Our Nation. In it he delivered his 9th 
Homily. That our readers may form for themselves an 
idea of the discourses delivered by Gregory to the people 
at the stations, discourses which from their practical 
character deservedly earned for themselves a great reputa- 
tion in the Middle Ages, this very 9th Homily may well 
be given here® “The Gospel of to-day, my dearest 
brethren, earnestly bids us beware lest we who have 
received more than others in this world be hence more 
heavily judged. The more has been given to us, the 
greater the account we shall have to render. Hence he 


1 Murray's Hand-book for Rome, p. 363 (ed. 1894). Cf. Tripepi, 
Mem. ed Apol. int. at Sommi Pont., pp, 351, 352. 

2 After the text of the Gospel (that of the parable of the talents, 
St. Matt. xxv. 14f.) come the words : “ Homilia lectionis ejusdem, habita 
ad populum in basilica S. Silvestri Episcopi die natalis ejus.” 

3 Grisar gives the Ist (p. 37) and the 27th (p. 57). 
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ought to be the more humble and the more ready to 
serve God, who sees that he will have a greater account 
to render. The man who went abroad calls his servants 
and gives them talents to trade with. After a long time 
he returns to demand an account as to how.they have 
been used. Those who bring him gain he rewards; but 
he condemns the unprofitable servant. Now who is 
that man who went into a far country but Our Redeemer 
who went to Heaven with the flesh he had assumed? 
For the natural place for the flesh is the earth, which is, as 
it were, taken to a foreign land when by Our Redeemer it 
is transported to Heaven. But when going abroad that 
man gave of his goods to his servants, inasmuch as he 
gave spiritual gifts to the faithful. To one he gave five 
talents, to another two, and to another one. The five 
talents are the five bodily senses—viz. the senses of 
sight, hearing, taste, smell and touch. The two represent 
intellect and will (operatic). The one signifies intellect. 
Now the one who received five talents gained other five. 
For there are some who, although they know not how 
to penetrate the internal and the mystical, still, with minds 
fixed on Heaven, teach truth to whomsoever they can, and 
from the external gifts they have received double their 
talents. And whilst they restrain themselves from the 
waywardness of the flesh, from seeking after earthly 
things and from taking sinful pleasure in what they 
see around them, by’their warnings they keep others from 
the same evil courses. And there are some, too, who, 
endowed as it were with two talents, have received intellect 
and will, and comprehend the subtilties of internal things 
and in externals work wonders, And so preaching to 
others by their understanding and their works, they also 
from their trading, as it were, gain a twofold profit. Well 
is it said that both the five and the two talents reap profit, 
Vote fe PTs. 4 
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because whilst to both sexes the preaching is addressed, the 
talents received are, as it were, doubled. But the man 
who received the one talent went his way and hid his lord’s 
money. To hide one’s talent in the earth is to bury 
oneself in the things of this world, not to seek spiritual 
profit, and never to raise one’s heart from earthly thoughts. 
For there are some who have intelligence but are only 
wise in what concerns the flesh. And when the lord 
returns, the servant who has doubled what was entrusted 
to him is praised, and to him the lord says, * Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant, because thou hast been 
faithful over a few things I will place thee over many: 
enter thou into the joy of thy Jord.” For few indeed are 
all the goods of this present life, though they may seem to 
be many, in comparison with an eternal reward. But the 
servant who would not employ his talent approached his 
lord with words of excuse: ‘Lord, I know that thou art a 
hard man, thou reapest where thou hast not sown, and 
gatherest where thou hast not strewed. And being afraid 
I went and hid thy talent in the earth; behold here thou 
hast that which is thine’ The unprofitable servant says 
he feared to put out his talent to interest, whereas he ought 
only to have been afraid of returning it to his lord without 
interest. There are many in the Church who are like this 
servant. They fear to tread the way of a better life, but 
do not fear to lie in sloth. Hence the lord replied to the 
idle servant, ‘Wicked and slothful servant, thou knewest 
that I reap where I sow not, thou oughtest therefore to 
have committed my money to the bankers, and at my 
coming I should have received my own with usury.’ To 
commit money to the bankers is to preach to those who 
can put the preaching into practice, But, as you see our 
danger if we hold the lord’s money, so my dearest brethren 
earnestly think of your own; for an account will be 
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demanded of you of what you are now hearing. But let 
us hear the sentence passed on the unprofitable servant: 
‘Take away, therefore, the talent from him and give it to 
him that hath ten talents,’ With reason is the one talent 
given to the servant that had the five rather than to the 
one that had the two. For the one that had the five was 
really the poorer, as he had only external gifts. Finally 
there is added: ‘To everyone that hath shall be given, 
and he shall abound, but from him that hath not that also 
which he seemeth to have shall be taken away.’ Yes! for 
who hath charity hath every gift, and who hath it not, loses 
the gifts which he seemed to have acquired. Hence, my 
brethren, in all that you do see that you guard charity. 
And true charity is to love your friends in God and your 
enemies for God.” In conclusion Gregory urges that there 
is no one but has received at least one ¢a/ent, and he points 
out that he must use that talent for the honour of God and 
the good of his neighbour. If a man’s ¢a/ent be merely 
that he has a rich friend, he may well fear that he may be 
condemned for not employing his talent, if, when oppor- 
tunity offers, he does not intercede with him in behalf of 
the poor. Let this much of this homily suffice to show the 
character of Gregory’s addresses to the people. That they 
teem with allegory does not render them unpractical. 
These forty homilies on the Gospels were dedicated by 
Gregory to his friend Secundinus, Bishop of Taormina, on 
the east coast of Sicily, and sent to him in 593. He 
complains that many of them had got into circulation 
without receiving his corrections. They had been taken 
down when he delivered them ; and he likens those who did 
so to starving men who will not wait for the food to be 
cooked, but eat it half raw. He tells Secundinus that he 
has arranged the homilies in two volumes. In the first 
were the twenty which his weak health had forced him 
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to get read by his notaries; in the second those he had 
preached himself. That there might be a standard text by 
which any copy might be corrected, Gregory assured his 
friend that he had deposited a complete collection of the 
homilies in the scrindéuwm1 (or archives) of the Roman 
Church. 

Gregory also preached to the people, but not at the 
stations, a number of homilies on Ezechiel. These, inter- 
rupted in their delivery by the siege of Rome (593), and 
corrected eight years after as best he could in the midst of 
his troubles, Gregory sent, at his request, to Marinianus, 
Archbishop of Ravenna. In sending them he remarked 
that he was aware that Marinianus was in the habit of 
drinking deep of the works of Ambrose and Augustine. 
And he added that with that knowledge he would not have 
forwarded his own homilies, was he not convinced that 
the occasional use of a little coarser food made one turn 
again with greater avidity to the more refined. 

To improve the people, Gregory knew it was necessary 
to improve the priest. And so, from the very beginning of 
his pontificate? he issued a variety of decrees for the 
reformation of various blameworthy customs which had 
sprung up in the Roman Church. As many at least of 
these decrees were confirmed‘ in the synod held by 
Gregory, July 5, 595, the enumeration of those issued by 
it will show the nature of the reforms which he was striving 
to introduce. The decrees of the synod, signed by twenty- 
three bishops and thirty-five priests of titular churches, 


1 Cf. the preface to the homilies, and ap. Ewald, iv. 174. 

2 Cf. the preface to the homilies on Ezechiel, and ap. Ewald, xii. 16 a. 

8 “Hoc vitium (the exaction of burial fees) et nos, postquam. . 
ad episcopatus honorem accessimus, de ecclesia nostra omnino 
vetuimus,” vill. 35 al. ix. 3. Cf i. 39a. 

4 Cf. John the Deacon, ii. 5. The decrees of the synod, Ewald, v. 
57a, Hefélé, iii. 598 f. (Fr. ed.), 
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related to six subjects. (1) By the first, the ordaining of 
deacons merely with the view of utilising their voices for 
singing is strictly forbidden for the future. The deacons 
have to preach and look after the poor. The Gospel in 
the Mass must be sung by them, but everything else must 
be chanted by the inferior clergy. 

(2) Henceforth the personal needs of the Pope must be 
attended to not by lay servants, but by clerics or monks, 
that they may be witnesses of his private life. 

(3) The rectors of the patrimony of the Church are not 
to act like the officers of the public revenue’ and place 
‘titles’ (boards bearing the name of the owner of the 
property) on lands which they imagine to belong to the 
Church. Such conduct implies defence of the goods of 
the Church by force and not by right. 

(4) In honouring us the intention of the faithful is to 
honour St. Peter. But it behoves our infirmity ever to 
recognise itself and to decline honours. From love of the 
rulers of this See an undesirable custom has arisen. 
When their bodies are carried forth for burial, the faithful 
cover them with dalmatics, and then, tearing these to 
shreds, they keep the pieces as relics. They are eager to 
take from the bodies of sinners, but never think of taking a 
portion of the cloths that enwrap the bodies of the saints. 
For the future these coverings must never again be placed 
on the bodies of the deceased pontiffs. 

(s) Following ‘the old regulation of the fathers,’ it is 
strictly forbidden to any cleric to exact money for the 
conferring of orders, the pallium or the necessary docu- 
ments relating thereto. A present in every way freely 
offered may be accepted. 


1 Cf, Ep. v. 38 (41), where Gregory denounces to the empress the 
arbitrary placing of éit/es by the officers of the State ; and i. 63 (65), 
where he condemns similar conduct by one of the papal ‘ defensors.’ 
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(6) With regard to such slaves belonging to the Church 
as wish to become monks, they must be thoroughly tested 
before being received into a monastery, otherwise there 
would soon be no slaves left. 

Besides these decrees ‘for the salvation of the Romans,’ 
Gregory found it necessary, in order to counteract the 
doctrine of certain puritanical peop'e in Rome, to inform * 
“his most beloved children, the citizens of Rome,” that 
the laws regarding the observance of the Sabbath were 
not to be rigidly stretched, and that of course they might 
wash themselves on Sunday! It was high time that 
such an instruction was given to the Pope’s ‘children.’ 
For. it will scarcely be believed, though it is nevertheless 
a fact, that a simple Irish saint (S. Conall, who died 
before 594), on a visit to Rome at this period, and zealous 
about everything Roman, thought these puritanical habits 
were approved at Rome, and introduced them into Ireland 
when he returned home. O’Curry? tells us of a Law of 
Sunday, not indeed a general law enacted at Tara, “but 
simply a rule brought from Rome (by S. Conall) for the 
observance of Sunday as a day totally free from labour, 
with certain unavoidable exceptions. (But) .... No out 
or indoor labour .... no shaving .... no washing the 
face or hands!” 

We might have been sure that when Gregory became 
Pope he would not have forgotten his monastery on the 
Coelian. Not only did he make of its abbots and monks 
his confidants, not only did he send them as bishops to 
various parts of the world, but he was at pains to secure 
their possessions and privileges. Some six hundred years 
after the death of Gregory another abbot of St. Andrew’s 
came (1240) before another Pope Gregory—the Ninth— 

ATR phextits 3): 
* Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, Lect 11. p. 32. 
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and showed him a sheet of papyrus almost dropping to 
pieces with age. However, the writing on it could still 
just be read, and showed that it was ‘a charter of 
privilege’ (privilegium) which Gregory I. had granted 
to the abbot Maximus or Maximianus just 650 years 
before! The said abbot begged the Pope to have an 
authentic copy of the ancient papyrus made, and then 
to ratify it under his seal. This Gregory IX. consented 
to do, and it is through his bull! of 1240 that we have 
the ‘privilege’ of 590 and learn these interesting par- 
ticulars. The charter? is addressed by Gregory, Bishop, 
Servant of the Servants of God, to his most beloved son 
Maximus, and sets forth that the Pope owes a debt of 
gratitude to the monastery of St. Andrew, because it 
was there that he took the habit of a monk and began 
a new life. He therefore confirms to it for ever, and 
forbids anyone, even a Pope, to alienate from it the 
property which he and others have made over to it. 
Gregory in this document specifies property which he 
made over to the monastery three years before. Now it 
happens that the very deed making over that property 
has been preserved. The deed is dated December 28, 
587. In it Gregory, “an unworthy deacon of the Apostolic 
See” and “Servant of the Servants of God,” makes over 
to the abbot Maximianus, and through him to the 
monastery of St. Andrew, certain farm properties, with 
their slaves, serfs, and their appurtenances of all kinds, 
which had been left to Gregory by a certain Desiderius, 
vir clarissimus. The deed, as full of redundant phraseology 
as any modern lezal document of a similar nature, is signed 
by Gregory, and witnessed by a wr clarissimus, a vir 
honestus (burgher) and notary public (tabellarius) of the 
city of Rome, and a reader (lector) of the title of St 


1 Potthast, Regzst., 10963. a5 Epil 14a. 
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Mary. Gregory’s interest in his own monastery is only 
a sample of his interest in the monastic order in general. 
But of that more will be said in another place. 

Before turning to narrate deeds which show Gregory 
in light of Head of the Church, or of a temporal ruler 
and landlord, we may pass from considering him as 
Bishop of Rome to treat of his conduct as Metropolitan 
of Italy and Patriarch of the West. The Pope’s metro- 
political jurisdiction in Italy extended over all Italy (with 
the exception of the archdioceses of Ravenna, Aquileia, 
and Milan), Sicily and Corsica. And consequently his 
relations with those parts were more close than even 
with the rest of the West. To him pertained directly 
the government, through bishops approved by him 
personally, of the Church in that wide district. What 
that rule meant may be gathered from his own words: 
“When in the monastery I was able to restrain my tongue 
from useless words, and to keep my mind almost continu- 
ally intent on prayer. But after I placed the pastoral 
burden on the shoulders of my heart, the soul could not 
concentrate itself, because it wandered over many things. 
For Iam compelled to examine into cases, sometimes of 
churches, sometimes of monasteries, and often to deliberate 
upon the lives and actions of individuals. Sometimes I 
have to take up the affairs of the citizens, sometimes to 
groan under the invading swords of the barbarians, some- 
times to fear the wolves that steal in to the flock committed 
to my care. Sometimes I have to take charge of affairs 
lest help be wanting to those on whom the rule of 


1 Ewald, Append. I. From this document, addressed in 587 to an 
abbot Maximianus, and from i. 14 @ (cited above) to the same abbot 
in 590, it would appear that for some time before he became Pope 
Gregory must have been rather an honorary abbot. At any rate, from 


587 onwards Maximianus must have been the resident working 
abbot, 
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discipline: is binding!; sometimes to endure plunderers 
with equanimity, sometimes to resist them for the sake 
of preserving charity.” Of Gregory’s over eight hundred 
extant letters by far the greater number, as might be 
expected, are taken up with the business of his metro- 
political duties. And how numerous those were we may 
judge not merely from the general terms of the extract 
just quoted, but from such a fact as this—that in “the 
first year of his pontificate, in spite of the difficulties 
and complications attending removal or erection of Sees, 
he dealt with no less than fifteen deserted churches,” ? 
The terrible campaigns of Belisarius, Narses and Alboin 
had played dreadful havoc not only with Christian 
discipline but with the ecclesiastical organisation of 
Italy. And so “the necessities of the times urge us 
and the decay of the population compels us to spend 
anxious thought on the best way of helping destitute 
churches.” 8 
Of Sicily Gregory took especial care. There had the Sicily. 

greater part of his ancestral estates been situated, there 
were the most valuable patrimonies of the Church, and 
thence came most of the grain for the support of the people 
of Rome. The very first letter in Gregory’s Regzster is 
addressed to ‘the Bishops of Sicily. In it he informs 
them that he has sent one of his subdeacons to represent 
him throughout the province of Sicily, and that to him he 
has entrusted the management of the whole patrimony 
of the Roman Church. This subdeacon was Peter, with 
whom Gregory had been on terms of intimate friendship 
from his youth, and who is the same as the Peter whom he 


1 Cogor, “modo rerum curam sumere, ne desint subsidia eisipsis 
quibus discipline regula tenetur.” In this passage from Hom. in 
Ezech., \. i, hom. xi., Snow’s translation (p. 84) is in the main 
adopted. 

2 Snow, p. 112. S Ep. 18. 
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addresses in his Déalogues With him the Pope bids the 
Sicilian bishops hold a council once a year at Syracuse or 
Catania to regulate what pertains to the good of the pro- 
vince and of the churches, to the succour of the poor and 
the oppressed, and to the correction of abuses. And, having 
in view the tendency of the Sicilians to quarrel and to the 
vendetta, he concludes by exhorting them to show by their 
harmonious action that their meetings are those of bishops, 
and to keep far away from them “hatred, the source of 
crimes, and jealousy, the internal, most abominable decay 
But if Gregory increased the burdens of the 
bishops of Sicily in one direction, he lightened them in 


no 


of souls. 


another. According to ancient custom they were bound 
to present themselves in Rome every three years. Gregory 
extended the term to five years® Further, to prevent 
constant appeals to Rome ‘on small matters, and thus 
to facilitate the transaction of business, he appointed 
(October 591) Maximianus, Bishop of Syracuse, his vicar, 
so that there would be an authority on the island itself for 
the settling of any but very important affairs, the so-called 
cause majores The civil governor, Justin, the praetor of 
Sicily, is also written to and exhorted to keep the peace 
with the bishops, having God ever before his eyes, and on 
no account to fail in dispensing just judgment.5 Among 
the other commissions given to Peter, was to bring back 
under control the monks of the city of Taurus, then 
situated somewhat to the north of Reggio, in the province 
of Bruttium, and now no longer in existence. Dispersed 
apparently by some inroad of the Lombards, they were 
wandering about all over Sicily. This incident is worth 

1 Dial., i., preefat. 2 Ep. i. 1, dated Sep. 590. 

VA ero\(22): AOL SKs 

° I. 2. Justin, like so many other of the imperial officials of this 


period, was “medicamento avaritize delinitus” (iii, 37, al. 38). 
® I. 38 (40); 39 (41). 
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recording, as it sheds light, a wild light certainly, on the 
state of the times. 

The Sicilian patrimondes will be discussed when we 
depict Gregory as a landlord. 

Heartbroken at the devastation which he saw the 
Lombards everywhere inflicting on Italy, Gregory’s dis- 
tress was rendered still keener when the rumour reached 
him that they were planning a descent on Sicily. Point- 
ing out to the bishops of Sicily what they would have to 
expect! if the Lombards landed in Sicily, he exhorts them 
to try and turn away the anger of God by ordering litanies, 
and by all leading a better life. “For prayer is offered to 
no purpose where conduct is bad.” 

From Gregory’s letters dealing with Corsica many Corsica. 
interesting particulars may be gathered. There, as every- 
where, matters, civil and religious, were in dire confusion. 
Harried, at least by the Lombards,? the unfortunate 
inhabitants were so taxed by their rulers that they were 
reduced to selling their children to pay the tribute which 
was wrung from them, and at last to take refuge with the 
unspeakable Lombards themselves. For, as Gregory might 
well ask in his letter? to the empress in behalf of the 
oppressed islanders, “ How could they suffer more cruelly 
at the hands of the barbarians than to be so oppressed 
as to be forced to sell their children?” Hence he never 
ceased ‘ trying to get officials of the right stamp sent to 
the island.. And ‘of course he did not fail to look after 
their religious welfare. He encouraged® the bishops who 
were successfully labouring to bring, or to bring back, to 

1 “Nam quid vobis cavendum quidve sit vehementius formidandum 
ex istius provinciz debetis desolatione colligere,” xi. 31 (51). 

2 Ep. i. 77 (79), Aug. 591. ® V. 38 (41), June 1, 595. 

4 VII. 3, Oct. 596, to Gennadius, the exarch of Africa, under whose 


jurisdiction Corsica was. 
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Christianity the still numerous idolaters; and for the 
spiritual benefit of the island sent there a body of monks 
under the abbot Orosius. And that they might not be 
easily scattered by marauding Lombards, as other monks 
before them had been who dwelt in a monastery in the 
open country, he directed! his agent or defensor in Corsica 
to sail round the island with Orosius and pick out a spot 
near the sea which was either naturally strong or could be 
easily fortified. A sign of the times indeed ! 

Gregory’s relations with Sardinia and with the arch- 
dioceses of Ravenna, Aquileia and Milan were the same 
as with Spain, Gaul and Illyricum; that is to say, his 
ecclesiastical dealings with all those parts were in the 
main conducted through the metropolitans of the various 
districts of those countries. 

Passing easily from Corsica to Sardinia, the letters in 
Gregory’s Regzster reveal the same corruption? among the 
imperial officials, the same oppression * of the poor as in 
Corsica. The venality of the judges greatly interfered 
with the Pope’s efforts for the conversion of the many 
pagans who were still to be found in the island, especially 
among the rural population* For not only did they accept 
money from the heathens that they might be allowed to go 
on offering their idolatrous sacrifices, but they continued 
to wring the same money from them even after they had 
been baptised and had given up idolatry. When called to 
task for such base rapacity, the judges replied that they 


BeEypais 50 (52). “Ita tamen ut, pro incertitudine temporis, locus super 
mare requiri debeat, qui aut loci dispositione munitus existat, aut certe 
non magno labore muniri valeat.” : 

” I. 46 (48) ; 47 (49); 59 (61) ; xiv. 2. at (38). 

4 “Cognovi,” writes Gregory to the landowners in Sardinia in 
begging their co-operation for the conversion of their dependents, 

“pene omnes vos rusticos in vestris possessionibus idolatriz deditos 
habere,” iv. 23 (25). His efforts for the conversion of the Barbaracini 
will be spoken of later on. 
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had promised such fees (suffragium) for their positions that 
unless they got money, even by such methods, they could 
not fulfil their undertakings.! Corruption, therefore, was 
seated in high places. This offering of money to obtain 
appointments had been forbidden? by Justinian. But it 
went on, to the increasing misery of the provincials. 
Nothing daunted by the difficulties which cropped up 
to prevent Gregory from accomplishing this good work of 
_ the conversion of the rustic pagan islanders (against the 
performance of what great act do they not spring up?), he 
laboured on. He begged the co-operation of the land- 
lords, and conjured the bishops of the island to stir 
themselves up if they would avoid his displeasure? And 
considering that the heathens, “living like beasts, were 
utterly ignorant of God,” and were steeped in all kinds of 
degrading superstitions, he thought it well to put a little 
pressure on them to bring them to the truth. He accord- 
ingly ordered that such of them as were on Church lands 
and remained obstinate in their paganism should have 
their taxes raised, that the inconvenience hence arising 
might bring them to the truth.? Later on (July 599) he 
advises that severer measures (stripes and imprisonment) 
be employed, at least against certain classes of the pagans, 
probably against such as practised what was cruel or 
seductively injurious to the simple.® If these methods 
may seem to some those of a tyrannical proselytiser, it 
must never be forgotten that the savagely cruel and the 
wildly licentious are inseparably connected with paganism. 
The first principles of humanity and civilisation impera- 


1. Ep. v. 38 (41). 

2 Justin, Nov. 8, et Sanct. Pragmat., C. 12. Cf. Hodgkin, vi. 522, and 
Ewald, i. 324. 
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6 IX. 204 (65). “Contra idolorum cultores, vel aruspicum atque 
sortilogorum.” . 
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tively demand that the ferocious and outrageously 
licentious elements of heathenism be put down if necessary 
by force. And hence we see our own government, in the 
different countries where it comes in contact with paganism, 
suppressing many heathen customs, such as swdtees, wetch- 
finding, etc., by main force. 

In Sardinia, as elsewhere, the Jews, who were there very 
numerous, found in Gregory a merciful defender of their 
just rights. 

But the imperial officials on the island, mere self-seekers, 
showed themselves as incompetent as they were unjust. 
Repeatedly warned by the Pope to prepare to repel a 
descent of the Lombards, they allowed themselves and the 
island to be caught unprepared.1 Gregory had therefore 
good reason to write to Januarius (October 598): “If 
proper notice had been taken of the warning letters I wrote 
both to you and to Gennadius (the exarch of Africa), the 
enemy would either not have made any descent upon you 
at all, or if they had they would have suffered the losses 
they have been able to inflict.”* And although negotiations 
for peace between Agilulph and the exarch Callinicus were 
then on the point of being definitely concluded, Gregory 
exhorted Januarius to see that the walls were ceaselessly 
guarded till the treaty of peace was finally signed. The 
treaty was apparently duly sealed, but it was only for a 
short truce; and some nine months after the last letter 
(viz., in July 599) Gregory wrote to advise Januarius that 
he did not think Agilulph would renew the treaty of peace, 
and that, therefore, whilst there was still time, he should 
look to the victualling and fortifying of his own metro- 


1 Ep. ix. 11 (4), Oct. 598. Gregory had long before expressed his 
fear for the tslands : “Scimus quia et diversz insulze et loca sunt alia 
procul dubio peritura,” v. 34 (36), May 595. Cf. vi. 63 (30), ap. 596. 

ae XDI (4), 
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political city, Caralis (Cagliari), and other places. Truly 
the temporal as well as the spiritual ruler of the world at 
that time was Gregory the Great. 

This same Januarius of Cagliari gave Gregory a great 
deal of trouble. A well-meaning, simple-minded man, he 
was incapable of displaying energy in either spiritual or 
temporal matters. And when, galvanised by Gregory’s 
letters or from some other cause, he did launch forth, it 
was generally in the wrong direction. One Sunday before 
Mass he went and ploughed up a neighbour's harvest, and 
after Mass had his boundary stones (termini tctuli) dug 
up!2 For such vagaries, for exacting funeral fees,’ and 
for general torpor, Januarius was in constant receipt of 


authoritative letters* from Gregory, who, considering the. 


aged metropolitan’s simplicity,’ old age and ill-health, was 
most considerate to him. However, through Vitalis, the 
rector of the patrimony, he excommunicated for two 
months the advisers of Januarius in the matter of the 
harvest. 

A different character was John of Ravenna. A Roman, 


Ravenna. 


and, like Gregory himself, brought up in the bosom of the. 


‘Holy Roman Church, ® he was sent by the Holy See’ 
to Ravenna, after being consecrated bishop in 578. To 
him, as one of his special friends, Gregory dedicated his 
Pastoral Care,and expressed® his great grief at his death 


1 Ep. ix.195 (6) “ Unde necesse est, ut fraternitas vestra, dum licet, 
civitatem suam vel alia loca fortius muniri provideat atque inmineat, 
ut abundanter in eis condita procurentur, quatenus, dum hostis illic, 
Deo sibi irato, accesserit, non inveniat, quod ledat, sed confusus 
abscedat.” 

2 TX. 1, and ix. 11 (4). BV Dees pve tx: 63. 

4 “Nostra pagina auctoritatis” (iv. 24, al. 27). Cf. iv. 9. 

6 Ep. xiv. 2 speaks of his “senectus, ac simplicitas ejus et super- 
veniens aegritudo.” Cf. iv. 26. 

8 So he says himself in a letter to Gregory (Ep. Greg,, iii. 57): 

7 Agnellus of Ravenna in v7¢. Johan. 


8 V7, 24 (23), Feb. 10, 595. 
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(January 11,595). To him also Gregory committed the care 
of certain of the bishops who belonged to the Pope’s juris- 
diction as metropolitan, because ‘the interposition of the 
enemy’ prevented them from coming to Rome.’ Corre- 
spondence between them was frequent.2 Gregory had, 
however, occasion to write to him letters of expostulation 
and reprimand. Whether from hereditary Roman pride 
and haughtiness, or from undue elation at being the 
archbishop of the city which boasted the residence of the 
emperor's representative, the exarch, and which was con- 
sequently the centre of the civil and military administra- 
tion of imperial Italy, John began to arrogate to himself 
various privileges which were not his due. Word soon 
reached Gregory that John was doing various things that 
were opposed to both the custom of the Church and to 
Christian humility, “which,” as the Pope neatly? puts it, 
“is the priest’s only proper pride” (erectio). Among other 
points urged against John was that of wearing the pallium 4 
at forbidden times. To Gregory’s remonstrance, John 
replied warmly, in a letter now lost, citing as an excuse 
for his conduct a privilege® which John III. had granted 
(September 569) to a former archbishop of Ravenna. In 
reply,° after reminding him that it was contrary to eccle- 
siastical custom for him not to have submitted with patience 
to his correction even had it been unjust, Gregory shows 
the archbishop that the custom everywhere was that the 
pallium had only to be worn during Mass, and that he 
had failed to prove any exceptional privilege. He must 


2 Ep. i. 28:(33). 
Bess Quod multis scriptis vestrae beatitudinis minime respondi non 
hoc torpori meo sed languori deputate,” ii. 45 (46). 


5 III. 54 (56), July 593. It is from this letter that we have most 
of the details of this affair. 


* On the pallium. Cf Append. I. 
6 Inter ep. Greg., iii, 67. GIT. 54 (66). 
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therefore conform to the general custom. However, to do 
honour to John, and despite the opposition of the Roman 
clergy, the Pope concedes the use of ‘mappulz’ (orna- 
mental vestments worn only by the Roman clergy) to 
his ‘first deacons.’ In acknowledging the receipt of this 
letter, “a compound of honey and vinegar,” as he calls it, 
John asked whether it was likely he could have wished to 
go against that most Holy See, which gives its laws to the 
universal Church, and to preserve the authority of which 
he had incurred much hostility.2 Conscious to himself 
that he had done nothing but what had been done before 
him, he is consoled in the midst of his trouble by the 
reflexion that sometimes fathers chastise their children to 
make them purer, and that “after this devotion and satis- 
faction you may not only preserve the old privileges of 
the holy Church of Ravenna, which is yours in a very 
special way (feculiariter), but may grant it new ones,” 
John concludes by begging the Pope not to diminish the 
privileges which the Church of Ravenna has hitherto 
enjoyed, and assuring him of his obedience meanwhile? 
Somewhat over a year later (October 594) Gregory 
granted‘ the archbishop leave to wear the pallium four 
times a year during the solemn litanies, till such times as 
the ancient custom of the Church of Ravenna could be 
thoroughly examined. For this concession Gregory dis- 
covered that he received fair words from John in his 
letters, but that the archbishop let his tongue loose against 

1 Inter ep. Greg., iii. 66. 

2 “Ft quibus excessibus ego sanctissime illi sedi, gue universalé 
ecclesie@ jura sua transmittit, prasumpserim obviare, propter cujus 
conserv: ndam auctoritatem, multorum contra me inimicorum invidiam 
graviter excitavi?” 10. 

3 “ Ego jussionibus apostolatus domni mei parere desiderans, quam- 
vis antiqua consuetudo obtinuit, usque ad secundam jussionem abstinere 
curavi.” Jd. 
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him at home. His duplicity and pride were severely 
reprimanded! by Gregory; for, as he said, he could not 
tolerate any arrogant assumption of rights. And he took 
care to let John know that he had instructed his apocri- 
siarius (Sabinian) at Constantinople to find out from the 
leading bishops (ze, the eastern patriarchs, etc.), who had 
from 300 to 400 bishops under them, what was the custom 
with them as to the times of wearing the pallium. Most 
touching, however, was the conclusion of the letter: “Be 
straightforward with your brethren. Do not say one 
thing and have another in your heart. Seek not to seem 
greater than you are, that you may be greater than you 
seem. Believe me, when I reached my present position 
I was animated with such feelings of love towards you, 
that had you been willing to reciprocate them, you would 
never have*found one who would have loved you better 
or served you with more zeal. But I must confess that 
when I learnt your words and conduct I shrank back. I 
beg you, therefore, by Almighty God, to amend what I 
have pointed out, especially the vice of duplicity. Permit 
me to love you. For it will be for your benefit both in this 
life and the next to be loved by your brethren. To all 
this reply not in words but by your conduct.” 

To change his conduct not much time was allowed 
to John. He died very shortly after (January 11, 595) 
the receipt of the last-mentioned letter. His successor, 
Marinianus, was also a Roman. He had been one of 
Gregory’s friends in the monastery, and was asked for 
by the Ravennese when Gregory had rejected the two 
candidates they had chosen.2 Marinianus seems to have 
proved rather a small-minded man, whom Gregory had 
to admonish that “Our Redeemer expects from a priest 
not gold but souls.”3 Marinianus imagined that he was 


EEEDtvs tbs 2 Ve aay * Vi. 28: (29), 
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doing good if he looked after the temporalities of his 
See in a close-fisted manner and continued to live like 
a monk. Gregory, however, did not. He wrote! to one 
of his friends at Ravenna to rouse up the archbishop, 
to tell him that with his position he must change his 
mind, that he must not think that prayer and study were 
enough for him, and that if he does not want to carry 
in vain the name of bishop he must act. Narrow-minded- 
ness, however, was the worst fault of Marinianus. He was 
free from the ambition which besmirched the character of 
his predecessor, and, as we shall see, of many of his 
successors. He never lost the friendship of Gregory. 
To him the Pope dedicated his homilies on Ezechiel ; 
and when he was ill nothing could exceed Gregory’s kind- 
ness to him. He consulted the most learned physicians 
in Rome on his case, sent him their opinions, and though 
at the time like to die himself, he begged the archbishop 
to come to Rome, so that he might take care of him.” 

After premising that sufficient has been said of Gregory’s ae a 
relations with the metropolitan of Aquileia in schism, !lyricum. 
and that, in connection with the same schism of the Three 
Chapters, Milan,’ which figured as a metropolitan See as 
early as the fourth century, has been also treated of, we 
may pass on to some of the important metropolitan Sees 
of Illyricum. In the division of the empire made by 
Constantine, Ilyricum was divided into Western and 
Eastern. Western Illyricum embraced the Roman province 
of Illyricum (which stretched from the rivers Arsia and 
Dravus to the Drilo, and was bounded by Macedonia 
and Moesia Superior), Illyricum Proper, ze., most of modern 
Albania (from the Drilo to the Ceraunian Mountains, 

1 Ep. vi. 63 (30). Apr. 596. 

2 XI. 21 (33), Feb. 601 ; xiii. 30 (xi. 40), March 603. 

8 Constantius of Milan, to whom several of Gregory’s extant letters 
are addressed, received the pallium from him in Sept. 593 (iv. 1). 
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and bounded on the east by Macedonia), Pannonia ana 
Noricum. Eastern Illyricum included Dacia, Moesia, 
Macedonia, and Thrace, all south of the Danube. These 
two Lllyricums (less Thrace), which were comprehended in 
the later Dzoceses of Illyricum, Dacia, Macedonia, and 
Thrace! were subject to the Pope as Patriarch of the 
West. And so in his letter? to the Emperor Michael 
(September 25, 860), Nicholas I., in substantial accord with 
Innocent I. (402-17), averred that of old were subject 
to the Roman Church the Old and New Epirus, Illyricum, 
Macedonia, Thessaly, Achaia, Dacia Ripensis, Dacia 
Mediterranea, Moesia, Dardania, and Prevalis, z¢., all the 
country south of the Danube to the sea, with the exception 
of Thrace.2 Now in Eastern Illyricum Gregory had two 
vicars. One resided at Prima Justiniana, anciently Scupi, 
and now Scopia or Uskup, on the Axius (now Vardar), 
the principal river in Macedonia, and his powers extended 
over the Latin portion of Eastern Illyricum, over the 
civil ‘diocese’ or government of Dacia. The other was 
the bishop of Thessalonica, whose metropolitan jurisdiction 
extended over Greece and the Greek portion of Eastern 
Illyricum, over the civil diocese of Macedonia. The 
apostolic vicariate of Thessalonica, established by Pope 
Damasus or his successor, originally embraced the whole 
of Eastern Illyricum,‘ ze. the civil dioceses of Dacia and 


1 See Map I of Poole’s Hist. Ad/as. After 314 Thrace was separated 
from the rest of Eastern Illyricum. 

? Ap. Migne, P. Z., t. 119. Nicholas’ list rests upon that given by 
Innocent I. in 412: “Rufo (episcopo Thessalonicensi) mandat curam 
causasque, si quae exoriantur per Achaize, Thessalize, Epiri veteris, 
Epiri nove, et Cretae, Dacia: Mediterranez, Daciz Ripensis, Moesiz, 
Dardaniz et Preevali ecclesias.” Ap. Jaffé, 300 (97). 

* These provinces are marked on the second small map of Plate III. 
of Poole’s Atlas, 

* Ep. Innocent. I. ad Anystum Thessal. (an. 402), ap. Jaffé, 285 (84); 
et ad Rufum Thess. (an. 412), 2., 300 (97). 
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Macedonia. But Justinian, anxious to glorify his birth- 
place (Scupi),! founded there a fine city, gave to it his 
name (Justiniana Prima), transferred to it the residence 
of the Pretorian Prefect of Illyricum, and made it a 
metropolitan See over the bishops of Dacia.’ At, the 
same time Pope Vigilius declared the new metropolitan 
his vicar. 

Gregory’s extant correspondence shows that he was 
in constant communication as a ruler with Illyricum, both 
western and eastern, with its vicars, its metropolitans and 
its bishops. Acting in conjunction with the imperial 
authority, Gregory directed a letter to ‘all the bishops 
throughout Illyricum’ (May 591), on the subject of pro- 
viding means of livelihood for those bishops who had been 
driven from their Sees by the incursions of the dreaded 
Avars with their subject Slavonic tribes. The Avars, a 
Turanian people, of the same stock as the Huns before 
them, and the Hungarians after them, invaded the Roman 
Empire towards the close of the reign of Justinian, settled 
on the Middle Danube, soon founded a large loosely-jointed 
empire of marauders which they almost as soon lost at the 
hands of the Slavs (early part of seventh century), and were 


1 Ewald and others are probably in error in identifying Prima 
Justiniana with Achrida or Ochrida (now Lochrida) in Albania. For 
‘Achrida was in Western Illyricum, and it is scarcely likely the metro- 
politan See of Eastern Illyricum would be in Western Illyricum. 
Hence the identification with Scupi is to be preferred. Cf. Bury, Later 
Roman Empire, i. 7 1. 

2 Novell., Justin. XJ. “Antistes Pr. Justin. metropolita et archi- 
episcopus fiat et certe provinciz sub ejus auctoritate sint, Daciz 
(mediterranea et ripensis), Moesia secunda (superior), Dardania, 
Preevalitana, secunda Macedonia et pars secundze Pannonize, quae est 
in Bacensi civitate.” Cf. Novell., 131, ¢. 3; where it is added that the 
new archbishop is to consecrate h's suffragans, ‘ipsum vero a proprio 
ordinari concilio, et in subjectis sibi_provinciis locum obtinere eum 
sedis apostolicee Romz, secundum ea quz definita sunt a_ss. Papa 


Vigilio,” 
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finally crushed by Charlemagne. Whilst Gregory was 
Pope their wild ravages did a great deal of damage in 
Illyricum. The Avars and Slavs were one of the troubles 
of Gregory’s life. And if at one time! he is elated with 
news of their defeat, at another he is depressed by their 
success. “Concerning the Slavs, who are so seriously 
threatening you,” writes Gregory? to Maximus, Bishop of 
Salona, the metropolitan See of Dalmatia, “I am very 
much afflicted and grieved. I am afflicted by what I 
suffer in you, I am grieved because through Istria they 
have begun to find a way into Italy.” One of the results 
of the Avar incursions was that through the destruction 
of their episcopal cities many of the Illyrian bishops were 
rendered destitute. Maurice, who was very much disposed 
to take the initiative in matters ecclesiastical, wrote to 
Jobinus, the prefect of the praetorium of Illyricum, order- 
ing that the bishops whose Sees were yet intact should 
support those who had lost theirs, and instructing Jobinus 
to inform the Pope of the arrangement he had made. In 
his letter® to the Illyrian bishops, Gregory added his in- 
junction to that of the emperor. He reminded them that 
over and above the command of an earthly sovereign there 
was that of the Eternal King by which we have to help in 
their bodily necessities even those who have caused us 
trouble, not to say our brethren and bishops. He concluded 
his letter by assuring the bishops whom he wished to give 
hospitality that he did not give their destitute brethren 
any authority in their dioceses.4 

We have various other authoritative communications 
of Gregory to bishops both of Western and Eastern 


* Ep. ix. 154 (9), May 599. * X. 15 (36), July 600, 

® T. 43 (45), May so1. 

* “Nullam quippe eis nos in vestris ecclesiis auctoritatem tribuimus, 
sed tamen eos vestris solatiis contineri summopere hortamur.” 74, 
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Illyricum. Just before the despatch of the last-mentioned 
letter, he had sent (March 591) off another to one of the 
Dalmatian bishops, Malchas, in which he commissioned 
him to compel Stephen, bishop of the important city of 
Scodra (Scutari), on the Barbana, to submit a dispute he 
had with one of the court (comszlzarzus) of the prefect of 
the preztorium of Italy to arbitration. Malchas had also 
to see that the award was put into effect.t 

In connection with Eastern Illyricum there is a letter? 
of Gregory to Felix, Bishop of Serdica, now the capital of 
Bulgaria, Sophia, and then in the province of Dacia 
Mediterranea, reminding Felix that from what he him- 
self expects from his own subjects he ought to understand 
what obedience requires. Gregory expresses the sorrow 
he felt when he was informed by John of Prima Justiniana 
of the way in which he (Felix) set at nought the com- 
mands of his metropolitan (ovdznator). Gregory impresses 
on the recalcitrant bishop that he will have to obey ; but 
in one of his happy phrases adds: “ But you will do well 
if you will let your mature reflexion make you what 
canon law will force you to become.”? John had himself 
just received the pallium and had been recognised as 
papal vicar by Gregory. Informed by the bishops of 
Eastern Illyricum that their unanimous choice and the 
consent of the Emperor Maurice had fallen on John, and 
in response to their request (fostulatio), Gregory authori- 
tatively ratified their choice, recognised his consecration, 
sent him the pallium, and nominated him his vicar, 
according to custom. The subject of this letter was 

1 Ep. i. 36 (38). 2 V. 8 (10), Oct. 594. 

3 “Bene ergo facis (facies in some MSS.) talem te sponte salubri 


consideratione praebere, qualis esse canonica coercitione exigente com- 


pelleris.” 70. me 
4 Ep. v. 10, al. ii. 22, Oct. 594. “ Universis Episcopis per Illiricum.” 
* Juxta postulationis vestre desiderium praedictum fratrem et coepis- 
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probably! not the same man as the John of P. Justiniana 
with whom Gregory had the difficulty concerning Adrian, 
Bishop of Thebes, in 592. But if Gregory concurred with 
the emperor’s choice in the matter of John’s consecration, 
he would not have him deposed in accordance with the 
emperor’s wishes. Maurice wanted his deposition on the 
ground of his ill-health, and that the times required that 
the cities should not be without the care of their bishops 
lest “they might be destroyed by the enemy.” Evidently 
in the days of Gregory he was not the only bishop who 
was as much the military or civil governor as the 
ecclesiastical superior of his See. He pointed out to 
the emperor that it was against the canons that a bishop 
should be deposed on account of sickness. “Depose him 
I cannot, lest I defile my soul with sin.” The Pope, 
however, instructed his apocrisiarius at Constantinople to 
suggest that an auxiliary (dispensator) might be given 
him who would do all the active work.2. John was not 
deposed. Gregory was still in correspondence? with him 
in March 602. 

Despite the accession of authority which the will of 
Justinian had brought to the bishop of his new city, 
Gregory made it plain that the first bishop of Eastern 
Illyricum was still the bishop of Thessalonica. In his 
Register there are two letters‘ of the Pope to various 
metropolitans mentioned by name. In each case it is 
Eusebius of Thessalonica who occupies the first place. 
Of course Eusebius was one of the many with whom 


copum nostrum in eo quo est sacerdotii ordine constitutus nostri 
assensus auctoritate firmamus ratamque nos ejus consecrationem 
habere dirigentes pallium indicamus, . .. . Cui juxta morem nostras 
vices commisimus,” Cf, v, 16 al. ii, 23. 

’ Cf note of Hartmann to v. Io, 

2 Ep. xi. 29 (47), Feb. 601. * XII. 10 (31), March 602, 

* VIII. 10 (5), Nov. 597, and ix. 159 (68), May 599. 
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Gregory corresponded. At one time! the Pope is bidding 
him examine certain clergy suspected of heresy, at 
another? he is warning him that his (Gregory’s) letters 
had been corrupted by their bearer, and, on the other 
hand, defending Alcison? Bishop of Corcyra, from op- 
pression at the hands of his metropolitan’s officials. 

Other events, which we prefer to relate in illustration 
of Gregory’s dealings with the emperor, will also avail 
to further elucidate his action in Illyricum. 

The famous sixth canon of the first council of Nice africa. 
recognised as belonging to the jurisdiction of the patriarch 
of Alexandria, Egypt and Lybia, which latter included 
the Pentapolis “and the parts of Lybia about Cyrene” 
(Acts ii. 10). Our present concern is with the remaining 
portion of North Africa. The Church in North Africa was 
for many ages in a most flourishing condition. It had 
produced such men as Tertullian, St. Cyprian and St. 
Augustin, But before the middle of the fifth century 
it had been rudely shattered by the savage Vandals from 
Spain. Their rule, or rather misrule, though never to be 
forgotten for its ferocity, did not last long. In 535 Africa 
was re-added to the Roman Empire by the genius of 
Belisarius. However, some twelve years before the coming 
of Belisarius, the persecution of the Catholics had ceased 
with the advent to the throne of Hilderic (523). Efforts 
were at once made to reorganise the Church. Councils 
were held (525 and 535) and Rome consulted.4 At 

1 Ep. ix. 196, al. x. 42, July 599. 2 XI. 55 (74), July 601. 

8 XIV. 8, Nov. 603. The influence of the Popes in Thessalonica 
may be further inferred from the fact “that the fortifications round it 
are dated in a brick inscription as belonging to the pontificate of 
Hormisdas (514 A.D.).” Bury, Later Roman Empire, ii. 136 n. 

4Cf L. P. in vit. Bonifat. II. (530-2). “Venit relatio ab Afris 
episcopis de constitutione et ut cum consilio sedis apostolicae omnia 


Carthaginensis episcopus faceret.” Cf. the decision (ap. Heéfélé, i. 
363) of the council of 535 to refer an important matter to John II, 
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Gregory’s accession Africa was divided into six provinces, 
presided over, like the various provinces in Italy, by an 
exarch. Counting westwards from Lybia, the provinces 
were Tripolis (the country of the Three Cities, Sabrata, 
or Abrotonum, Oéa and Leptis Magna), Byzacium or 
Byzacene, Proconsular Africa, Numidia, Mauritania 
Sitifensis and Mauritania Czsariensis. 

With regard to the ecclesiastical organisation of these 
provinces, it may be safely stated that it was excep- 
tional, but not so safely what it actually was. The most 
important bishop in Northern Africa was the bishop who 
had his episcopal throne at Carthage, and who exercised the 
rights of a metropolitan over all the provinces. Constan- 
tine the Great wrote to him in connection with Numidia 
and Mauritania as well as with proconsular Africa, and 
speaks of him as the head of, or as the one who presides 
over, the latter Church! And the great council of Hippo- 
Regius (393) recognised the position. of the bishop of 
Carthage when it decreed (can. 1 and 4) that certain 
matters of interest for all the African provinces had to be 
settled by him2 The bishop of Carthage then was not 
only the metropolitan, or jirst primate (episcopus prime 
sedis), as the African title had it, of his own province of 
proconsular Africa, but was the metropolitan of the 
remaining provinces. In these latter, neither the first of 
the subordinate archbishops or primates (again called the 
bishop of the first See), nor, presumably, the subordinate 
primates themselves, had their episcopal thrones in any 
fixed city. They succeeded to their position as primate, 
and ultimately as first primate, by some automatic arrange- 
ment agreed to among themselves, The consequence was 


’ Eusebius, 1. £., x. 6 and ie 
* Cf. can. 7 of the council of Carthage (iii.) of 397, and the council 
of 525. 
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that the See of the first primate was often to be found in 
some very second-rate town. The classical authority for 
this statement seems to be a letter of Gregory, in which he 
asked the exarch of Africa to cause the bishops to be 
admonished: “Not to make their primate from the order 
of his position (er ordine loct), setting aside merit ; since 
before God it is not a more elevated station (gradus 
_elegantior) that wins approval, but a better conducted life. 
And let the primate himself reside, not, as the custom is, 
here and there in different towns (passim per villas), but 
in one city, according to his election.” Following in the 
wake of St. Leo IX. (1049-1055),? it has been generally 
agreed among historians that it was length or duration of 
episcopal consecration which settled the acquisition of 
primatial dignity. In his note to this letter, however, 
Ewald not unnaturally fails to see how xumber of years of 
ordination can be got out of the words, ex ordine loct. 
Doubtless not directly; but, though automatic arrange- 
ments, by which ecclesiastical preéminence in a province 
might be settled other than that of seniority may be 
imagined, promotion by age must be acknowledged to be 
in every way the most likely. If this be conceded, Ewald’s 
difficulty would be solved, and the explanation ofr leas IS 
stand good. For age would settle the position (ordo) of 
the primates among themselves, and then the senior 
amongst them would become the primate of the first 
See: 

It remains to be settled what was the relation of the 
Pope to the Church in Africa. Did he treat with the 
Bishop of Carthage as with one of the great patriarchs, or 
as with one of the great metropolitans of the West? That 
is, did he deal with the African Church as Patriarch 


1 Ep. i. 72 (74), Aug. 591, to Gennadius, exarch of Africa, 
2 Ep. 84, ap.-Migne, P. L,, t. 143. 
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of the West, or only as head of the whole Church? A letter 
of Pope Siricius to the African bishops (ad. an. 386) is 
sometimes quoted as deciding the matter in favour of the 
former supposition, viz., that the Pope ruled Africa as 
patriarch. In the letter in question, Siricius inserted the 
canons of a council just held in Rome. By the first of 
these, the ordination of a bishop “without the knowledge 
of the Apostolic See, ze, of the primate,” was forbidden. 
But it is pointed out that this was an encyclical letter, and 
would have to be interpreted according to the custom in 
vogue in the different parts to which it was sent. Hence 
in Africa it might simply mean that no bishop must be 
consecrated without the knowledge of the primate (of the 
province). There is no doubt that, although the bishop of 
Carthage never had the power of the patriarchs of Antioch 
or Alexandria, he may very well have had a more 
independent jurisdiction than, say, the Bishop of 
Thessalonica. But as the African Church owed its 
origin to the See of Rome,? and as Gregory exercised very 
direct control over the African Church, it may well be 
treated of when that Pope is being considered as Patriarch 
of the West. 

Because men are very prone to prefer their long- 
accustomed mumpsimus, the bishops of Africa were prob- 
ably not at all pleased when Gregory’s wishes in 
connection with their mode of electing their primate by 
seniority instead of by merit were made known to them. 
For it is certain that they had petitioned Gregory’s pre- 
decessor for the confirmation of their ancient customs, 
“which long usage had preserved up till then from the 

1 Jaffé, n. 258 (68). 

2 “Scientes praeterea, unde in Africanis partibus sumpserit ordinatio 
sacerdotalis exordium, laudabiliter agitis, quod sedem apostolicam 


diligendo ad officii vestri originem prudenti recordatione recurritis,” 
vill. 31 (33), July 598, to Dominicus, Bishop of Carthage 
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time of their first conversion from Rome,”? or, keeping 
closer to the original, “from the beginning of their orders 
(received from) Bl. Peter, the Prince of the Apostles.” 
It fell to Gregory to reply to the petition of the Numidian 
bishops. But though he might express a wish that they 
should themselves alter their customs, with the conserva- 
tive spirit which has generally animated the popes of not 
interfering with established custom, Gregory consented 
to allow their customs, “whether for constituting their 
primates or other matters,” to remain inviolate, as it was 
at least clear that they were not “opposed to Catholic 
faith.” However, he would not permit that anyone, who 
had formerly been a Donatist and had afterwards become 
a bishop, should ever become a primate, even if their 
position (ordo, obtained, as we have said, by seniority) 
entitled them to the rank. 

Next it is the primate of Africa, Dominicus of Car- 
thage, who asks Gregory for the confirmation of his 
privileges. “Lay aside all anxiety on that matter,” 
replied Gregory,’ “and let your fraternity hold to the 
ecclesiastical privileges concerning which you write. For 
as we defend our own rights we preserve those of all the 
other churches. For favour I will not grant to anyone 
more than he deserves, nor at the suggestion of ambition 
will I take away from anyone what is his due. For in 
all things am I anxious to honour my brethren and to 
advance them as far as possible without detriment to the 
rights of others.” 

1 Ep. i. 75 (77), Aug. 591, to all the bishops of Numidia. “ Quas 
(consuetudines) @ b. Petri apostolorum principis ordinationum initils 


hactenus vetustas longa servavit.” I have translated this passage as 
in the text from the analogy of the previous quotation. 


? 1. 75 (77). Prac. 
8“ Nec cuilibet favente gratia ultra quam meretur impertior, nec 
ulli hoc quod sui juris est ambitu stimulante derogabo,” ii. 52 (47), @ 


principle which every ruler should make his own. 
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We have now to turn to another of the African pro- 
vinces, to Byzacium, and to the judging of its primate 
by the Pope. Crementius, thought by Hartmann to be 
the same as Clementius, Primate of Byzacium, had been 
accused of some crime (what, is not stated), a notice of 
which had been brought before the emperor. “In 
accordance! with the canons,” he referred the matter to 
the Pope. At first Crementius was able to set everybody 
at defiance. He had no difficulty in buying the support 
of an important imperial official for forty pounds of gold 
(£430). Then, finding that the emperor was urgent in 
pressing the Pope to move in the matter, and that his 
fellow-bishops were contriving to make things objection- 
able for him, Crementius appealed to Rome, declaring 
that he was subject to the Apostolic See. Though 
Gregory doubted the sincerity of his appeal, he took 
occasion therefrom to remark to John of Syracuse, into 
whose hands he was entrusting the investigation of the 
case, that “Where there was question of fault among 
bishops, he did not know what bishop was not subject 
to it.”2 Nearly four years after the bishop of Carthage 
was still unjudged. Various affairs, but most of all “the 
enemies that rage on all sides of us,” the Lombards, had 
prevented the Pope from pushing on the case.2 In March 
602, in a letter “to all the bishops of the province (council 
as it was called) of Byzacium,” Gregory entrusted the 
task of examining the charges against their primate to 
the bishops of his province, that if proved they might 
be canonically amended, and if shown to be false an inno- 


1 “Tmperator eum juxta statuta canomica per nos voluit judicari,” 
ix. 27 (59), Oct. 598. 

2 “Nam quod se sedi apostolicze dicit subjici, si qua culpa in episcopis 
invenitur, nescio quis ei episcopus subjectus non sit,” ix. 27 (59). Cf 
ix. 24 (58). 

3 Ep. xii. 12 (32), March 602, 
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cent brother might be freed from galling accusations. 
He begged them not to be influenced by blandishments 
of any kind, but “to gird themselves up to find out the 
truth, for God’s sake, like true priests.” 

Not only this case of Crementius, of whom no more is 
known, but divers others show Gregory’s supreme authority 
in Africa. Now he is defending a priest 1 or deacon ? against 
a bishop, and now ordering? the trial of bishops charged 
with beating their clergy and with simony or with encroach- 
ing * on the diocese of another. Then there are letters to 
the primates exhorting them to be careful in the matter of 
those they raise to sacred orders, and not to confer them 
on boys or for gold®; and to the civil authorities, asking 
them to co-operate with the bishops in efforts to restore 
discipline, naturally much upset by the rapid rise and fall | 
of the rule of the Arian Vandals, and to repress the avarice 
of their own subordinates.’ We shall return to Africa when 
we come to tell of Gregory’s efforts to heal the schism of 
the Donatists. 

The course of our investigations leads us now to the Spain. 
country whence came (about 427) the Vandals to Africa, 
viz., to Spain. Of all the provinces of the Roman Empire, 
Spain had been one of the finest. To the imperial throne 
it had given perhaps the greatest number of those who had 
been any ornament to it—Trajan, Hadrian and Marcus 
Aurelius. Pagan literature had been ennobled by the 
writings of the Spanish Seneca, Christian beautified by 
the poems of Prudentius. In the Chair of Peter had sat 
Damasus, and in place of Peter’s successor at the first 
ecumenical council had figured in deserved honour Hosius 


1. Ep, iv. 13. Bex Tesi (8): 
3 XII. 8 (28). 4 VIII. 14 (28). 
5 III. 48 (49). Cf iii. 47 (48). SOLVE. 


7 XI. 7 (5), to Innocent, the pretorian prefect of Africa, Oct. 600, 
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of Cordova. But in Spain, as in the other provinces of the 
empire, a fell disease, which even Christianity could not 
arrest, was eating its way. The corruption of the heart of 
the empire spread to its members. An earnest of what 
worse was to come, a horde of Suevi and other barbarians, 
crossed the Pyrenees (about 260), and for some twelve 
years laid waste the land by fire and sword. This storm 
then passed away, but in the beginning of the fifth century 
burst another which was to devastate the whole country. 
First came Alans, Suevi and Vandals, and divided the 
country between them, only to have to fight for it against 
the Visigoths. The Alans were annihilated, the Suevi 
driven into the fastnesses of the North-West; the Vandals 
left Spain (¢. 427) for Africa. But this did not mean peace 
for the wretched Spaniards or their country. Not only 
were the Suevi constantly descending in arms from their 
mountains, but the Romans, who had never lost their hold on 
the sea-coast towns, especially in the South-East, were ever 
pushing forward from the latter quarter by fomenting any 
disturbance that might arise. And with Arian Visigoth 
persecuting Catholic Spaniard, with raiding Frank and 
Suevi, and with one Visigothic king ascending the throne 
over his assassinated predecessor, there were disturbances 
enough. However, when Gregory came to have spiritual 
authority over Spain, whether as Patriarch of the West or 
as Head of the Universal Church, matters had taken a 
turn for the better. The Suevi had been finally subdued 
under Leovigild (§70-587); and the Arian persecution (of 
which more later) terminated by the conversion of his son 
Recared to Catholicity. Thus, with the exception of the 
South-East portion, still belonging to the Roman Empire, 
Spain was ruled in the year 590 by a Catholic sovereign 
of the nation of the Visigoths, viz, Recared (587-601). 
There is no need, however, to be told that religion, Jearn- 
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ing and morality were not in a satisfactory state in Spain in 
the year 590. Here we shall merely pause to note in this 
connection an interesting letter addressed to ‘the most 
Blessed Lord Pope Gregory’ in the early years of his 
pontificate by Licinianus, Bishop of Carthagena. In the 
course of passing a most favourable judgment on the 
Pope’s Pastoral Rule, and asking that his other works 
might be sent to him, he gives an indication of the decay 
of learning in Spain. “Necessity,” writes the bishop, 
“compels us to do what you say ought not to be done. 
For if no duly instructed (geritus) person can be found 
who can be advanced to sacred orders, what is left to be 
done but to ordain some ill-instructed person like myself? 
You say that the uninstructed must not be ordained. But 
let your prudence consider whether ‘to know Jesus Christ 
and Him Crucified’ may not be enough. If it is not, no 
one here can be said to be instructed. And we shall have 
no priests if we are only to have duly qualified ones.... 
I know your precepts must be obeyed, that only such be 
ordained as apostolic authority orders. But such are “ot 
to be found. ... We are therefore left in this difficulty. 
Either those must be ordained who ought not to be, or 
there will_be no one to celebrate the sacred mysteries.” 
His friendship with St. Leander of Seville would have 
been quite enough to turn Gregory’s thoughts towards 
Spain, A regular correspondence was kept up between 
the two; and in August 599 Gregory sent the pallium to 
his friend “only to.be used during the celebration of mass. 
Whilst sending it, I ought also to send you word how you 
* should live. I do not, however, because your virtuous life has 
anticipated my words. How far I am overcome by work and 
weakness you may estimate from this short letter, in which 
even to him whom I greatly love I say little.”2 It would 


1 Ep, i. 41 a, al. ii. 54. 2 Ep. ix. 227 (121). 
MOL a, bs Ie 6 
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seem that by sending him the pallium Gregory made Leander 
his vicar in Spain, ze, in the Visigothic po-tion of it." 

Of the five provinces into which Constantine divided 
Spain itself, while three, Lusitania, Galicia, Tarragona, 
were wholly in the hands of the Visigoths, part of Bcetica 
and Carthagena were still, as we have said, in the hands 
of the Romans. Had this portion been administered in 
the interests of its inhabitants, a course which would also 
have been in the interest of the empire, instead of remain- 
ing Roman till only about the year 616, it would have 
served as a base from which the rest of the peninsula 
might have been won back to the obedience of the Cesars. 
But like Africa and the parts of Italy still under the 
Romans, it was administered solely in the interests of the 
greedy imperial officials who ruled it. Of Gregory’s further 
relations with Spain, apart from correspondence in connec- 
tion with the conversion of the Visigoths (which will be 
spoken of in another place), but very little is known. 
However, towards the close of his pontificate he seems to 
have come into collision in Roman Spain with one of the 
avaricious and insolent governors just alluded to, In 603 
Roman Spain was apparently? under the rule of the 
‘glorious’ Comitiolus. If it be lawful to draw conclusions, 
from the one-sided account of the affair which has reached 
us, this ‘glorious’ official behaved in the most high-handed 
manner with regard to two bishops, Januarius of Malaga 
and a certain Stephen. On the pretext that they had 
entered into a treasonable correspondence with the enemies 
of the empire, he had contrived to get some other bishops to 
pass sentence of deposition against them and ordain others 
in their stead. He then expelled them from their Sees by 


? Pope Simplicius (468-483) had long befcre nominated the bishop 
of Seville (Zeno) his vicar, Jaffé, 590 (358). 
* Cf. Hartinann’s note to xiii. 47. 
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force, though they claimed the benefit of sanctuary, and 
plundered their property. The ill-treated bishops at once 
appealed to Rome. Gregory took up their case, in the 
justice of which, from the cast of the documents he drew up 
for their cause, he evidently believed. And he despatched 
the defensor John to Spain (August 603) to thoroughly in- 
vestigate the affair on the spot. It is from the papers with 
which the Pope furnished him on that occasion that all our 
acquaintance with the affair is derived. They were three 
innumber! The first, called a capitulare, gave the defensor 
the most elaborate instructions as to how he was to conduct 
his investigations and enquire into the validity of all the pro- 
ceedings which had been taken against the bishops. These 
instructions (xiii. 47) show at once Gregory’s knowledge 
of the processes of law and the practical, painstaking 
care with which he himself examined the cases which 
came before him. John was directed to examine, with 
regard to the trial to which the bishops, or at least 
Bishop Stephen, had been subjected, whether it had 
been conducted in accordance with the prescribed forms 
of law, and whether the accusers and witnesses were 
distinct persons. He was to examine into the gravity 
of the case and see whether it was deserving of exile or of 
deprivation, then whether the testimony had been given 
on oath, in presence of the accused, or had been committed 
to writing, and whether the accused had had permission to 
reply and defend himself. John was further ordered to 
look into the characters of the accusers and witnesses and 
see whether they were needy, and so more naturally open 
to be bribed, or whether they had any enmity against the 
accused. He had also to enquire whether their eviderice 
was mere hearsay or whether they spoke from their own 
knowledge and so forth, The second instrument (xili. 


1 Ep. xiii. 47, 49, 50 (45). 
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50) with which John was furnished was a list of the laws 
of the State (taken from the Coder, Digest, etc., of Justinian), 
against which, if the case (fetitéo) as put by the exiled 
bishop were true, their opponents had run counter, or 
which were likely to be involved in the reopening of the 
affair. This list of imperial enactments serves to illustrate 
the fact (otherwise well known) that the ideas of Chris- 
tianity and the laws of the Church had so deeply influenced 
the Christian emperors that their laws were largely framed 
in accordance with those views. Among the laws cited 
by Gregory were acts decreeing the punishment of death 
against those who violated the rights of sanctuary, or 
inflicted any injury on a bishop in church. Deprivation 
of office (cengult privatio) and a heavy fine was the punish- 
ment decreed against the secular official who caused a 
bishop to be dragged before him without an imperial 
commission. For it was the law of the empire that 
bishops had to be tried by their metropolitans. And 
if, adds Gregory, it be urged that the said bishop Stephen 
had no metropolitan or patriarch, the cause ought to have 
been brought for settlement before the apostolic See, which 
is the head of all the churches, a course which the bishop, 
who regarded the bishops of the neighbouring province 
as prejudiced, is known to have desired.! 

John was also furnished with a copy of a formula, 
according to which he was to pronounce sentence, if 
Januarius proved to be innocent?; and with a commission,? 
to visit, on his way to Spain, the Island of Capria (Cabrera, 


1 “Contra hoc si dictum fuerit, quia nec metropolitam habuit nec 
patriarcham, dicendum est, quia a sede apostolica, que omnium 
ecclesiarum caput est, causa audienda ac fuerat dirimenda,” etc., 
Xi, 50. 

a XII. 49, al. xiii. 45. John is to pass sentence: “Ex deputatione 
sanctissimi et b. atque apostolici domni mei p. Gregori,” 

® XIII. 48 (46). 
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near Majorca), and reform, if necessary, the discipline of a 
body of monks there. Whether or not the papal defensor 
carried out these injunctions is not known; but “ obvious,” 
as the non-Catholic authors of the Hzstotre Universelle, 
now in course of publication, note, “is the effective supre- 
macy of the Bishop of Rome in Spain.’ This authority 
was exercised over the whole of Spain, till its subjugation 
by the Moors in 711. For that Witiza (701-709), the 
last but one of the Visigothic kings of Spain, bad as he 
may have been, prohibited his subjects under pain of death 
from corresponding with or yielding obedience to the 
popes is the most baseless of assertions.* 

Crossing the Pyrenees and avoiding a narrow strip of land Theland 
(Septimania) touching the Gulf of Lyons, which was in the fans 
hands of the Visigoths, we enter the country of the Franks. 
Of all the Germanic tribes who won for themselves a home 
in the Roman Empire, the Franks were the noblest. Soon 
after the beginning of their conquests, salted with Catho- 
licity, they formed an enduring kingdom. The Ostrogoths 
of Italy, the Visigoths of Spain, the Vandals of Africa 
passed away and left little or no trace behind them. But 
the Franks gave their name to a land famous to this day 
in the annals of the world’s history. And it would never 
do for a Catholic historian not to treat of France, a country 
that has never ceased to be Catholic, and a country at all 
times great, even from time to time in its crimes; and 
which, while never mean, hypocritical or sordid, has often 
been the wonder and admiration of the civilised world for 
its deeds of startling glory. 

The name and fame of the Franks was made by Clovis.’ 

1 Ed. by Lavisse and Rambaud, i. 251. According to the late 
authority of John the Deacon (ii. 11), John did restore Januarius, and con- 
demned both those who had deposed him and the intruder into his See. 


2 History of Spain, by Dunham, 1. 151. 
3 As a result of the modern mania for scientific accuracy in the 
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This chieftain led his wild warriors from their homes about 
the lower Rhine into Gaul, broke to pieces the last remnant 
of the Roman power there, overran the whole of it, and 
died (511) master of most of it. Some twenty years after 
his death (534) almost the whole of the present France, and 
a considerable portion of the modern Germany, had been 
completely subjugated by the Franks. But for several 
centuries no strong kingdom arose out of the ashes which 
they made. At the root of the trouble during those ages 
was the unfortunate custom which prevailed (a custom in 
the matter of private property fatally reintroduced into 
modern France) of kings dividing their territories among 
all their sons. Hence endless plots, counterplots and civil 
wars, and the constant aggrandisement of turbulent nobles 
at the expense of king and people alike. To these potent 
causes of fearful disorder among the Franks in Church 
and State, was added the large proportion of incompetent 
rulers among the descendants of Clovis. The disease, viz., 
excess, which always with fatally degenerating effects 
attacks more or less barbaric races brought into contact 
with a high state of material civilisation, did not fail to 
assail the Franks. Excess begot monsters and imbeciles. 
And so Gregory! of Tours can only describe the character 
of Chilperic (Hilperik) of Neustria (+584), by calling him 
“the Herod and Nero of our times.” His queen Fredegonda 
(Fredegundis, 597), in every way infamously worthy of 
her spouse, and Brunichildis (Brunhild, Brunehaut, 7013). 
the wife of Sigebert of Austrasia, goaded to desires of 
vengeance by the crimes of Fredegonda, kept all the 
Frankish kingdoms in a wild turmoil for thirty years, 


matter of proper names, the perplexed reader wonders where the 
familiar Clovis is to be found among “ Hlodwig, Hlodowig, Hlodewig, 
Chlodwig, Chlodovech,” not to mention Ludovicus and Louis. It is 
always easier to raise a spirit than to lay it. 

LTT ks Wi. AO: 
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When St. Gregory became Pope, all Gaw/, not for the 
first time in its history, was divided politically into three 
parts—Neustria (though this name did not come into use 
till later), Austrasia and Burgundy. Neustria (between 
the Loire and the Meuse—the western kingdom) was 
then ruled by Clotaire II.1 (584-628); Austrasia by 
Childebert II. (Hildebert), 575-596, and Burgundy by 
Guntram (561-593). Austrasia, the eastern kingdom, 
may be said to have stretched from the Meuse to the 
Rhine, and even down to the Danube. Burgundy was 
more or less the valley of the Rhone. Childebert IT., 
who was the son of Brunichildis, became the lord of 
Burgundy and Aquitaine on the death of Guntram (593). 
Clotaire II. lived to be sole king of the Franks (613-628). 

When it is remembered that in addition to the causes 
of disorder just specified, ecclesiastical positions were, 
through the interference of kings, one and all to be got 
for money; that meophytes, 2.2., laymen unprepared for 
the clerical state, were consecrated bishops, and that mad 
tyrants like Chilperic, who published verses, “in which 
there was not a trace of metre,” and added Greek letters 
to the Roman alphabet (ordering that his new characters 
should be taught in the schools and that old parchments 
should be cleaned with pumice stone and rewritten with 
his letters), took to legislating on the Blessed Trinity 3— 
when these additional facts are borne in mind, it will be 
easy to conclude that the task Gregory had before him 
to effect a reformation of manners in Frank-land was 
greater than one man could accomplish. Things were so 
bad that the very nobles themselves thus complained to 


1 Otherwise Chlotochar, Hlothair, Lothair. 

2 On all this the reader may consult Kitchin’s History of France, 
vol. i.; or Hodgkin, /éaly, etc., vol. v. 

8 Gregory of Tours, 1. F., v. 32 (al. 44). 
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Guntram of Burgundy.t. “The whole people is sunk in 
vice. Everyone takes pleasure in doing what is wicked. 
No one fears the king or respects the nobility. If anyone 
attempts to remedy the evils, there is straightway a tumult 
among the people. No ruler is safe who has not learnt to 
hold his tongue.” 

Among the Franks, indeed, there was no wholesale con- 
version from paganism or from error to be effected. For 
had not Clovis been baptised (496) some hundred years 
before Gregory became Pope, and had not the Franks 
followed his example? But in a hundred years the 
Franks, as we have seen, had not quite changed the 
colour of their skin or lost their spots! Their worship 
of brute force had not been eradicated, and so their 
Christianity was still of the muscular type. The line of 
demarcation between might and right was not broad to 
them. Much had yet to be done ere the Franks could be 
got to adopt the moral obligations which follow from the 
acceptance of the Christian faith, In the days of Gregory 
not only were simony and the intrusion of laymen into 
episcopal sees rampant among the Franks, but their kings 
were disposed to regard the bishops merely as a class or 
division of their lay nobility, and the property of their sees 
as crown lands, only crown lands which could be more 
easily confiscated and disposed of at their will than those 
in the hands of their more warlike nobles. Gregory tried 
to give true freedom to the bishops of the Franks, by 
striving to unite them more closely with one another and 
with the See of Rome. The history of the Christian world 
has shown plainly that when in full communication and 
dependence on the popes, then are the bishops truly free in 
the exercise of their spiritual duties and respected by men 
who do not wish to have their beliefs as well as their civil 


’ Gregory of Tours, 4. F,, viii. 30. 
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duties regulated by C@sar. The ‘Liberties of the Gallican 
Church’ in later ages made the bishops of France mere 
tools of the king and justly, at length, hateful to their 
flocks. Throwing off the ‘yoke of Rome’ has made the 
present Anglican bishops subject to a woman? and her 
mixed lay tribunals. Separation from Rome has placed 
the bishops of Eastern Europe and the East under a 
Russian despot or a Turkish Sultan. For the spiritual 
freedom of themselves and their people it is an evil day 
when bishops cut themselves adrift from the bark of Peter. 

To unite the bishops of the Franks to the Holy See, 
Gregory acceded to the united request of Childebert II. 
and. Virgilius, Bishop of Arles, and made the latter his 
vicar in the kingdom of Childebert, which then embraced 
Austrasia, Burgundy and Aquitaine, and sent him the 
much-coveted pallium (August 12, 595). The letters 
which the Pope despatched on that occasion to Virgilius, 
to Childebert and to the bishops of his kingdom are models 
of the way in which unpalatable truths may be presented 
so as to be accepted by the one who hears them. As 
regards Virgilius himself, he (the Pope) has heard of his 
great charity and never imagines that in asking for the 
pallium and to be the Pope’s vicar Virgilius is merely 
thinking of external honour and glory. He is rather as a 
good child turning to his mother. Hence as he (the Pope) 
cheerfully grants what has been asked of him, he confi- 
dently looks for greater episcopal zeal in one who has 
received increased honour. He has heard that in Gaul 
and Germany (in Galliarum partibus vel Germania) 
simony and the ordination of neophytes is extensively 
practised. Virgilius will doubtless put them down. “If 
men in building are careful to have the walls properly dried 
before they put weight upon them, and the sap out of the 


1 Written before the death of our lamented Queen Victoria. 
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wood before they fix it in its place, why should we have 
unprepared men in the Church?” Gregory concludes his 
letter by definitely naming Virgilius his vicar, and sending 
him the pallium. Bishops are not to go away any distance 
without the authority of the new vicar, who, if any more 
difficult question concerning the faith or any other im- 
portant question arises, is to try and settle the matter in 
a synod of twelve bishops. If it cannot be there decided, 
it must be referred to the Pope. Gregory makes all these 
arrangements 2 accordance with ancient custom. The 
giving of the pallium to the bishops of Arles can be traced 
back to Pope Symmachus, who, in 513, gave it St. 
Cesarius of Arles. And some hundred years before 
that (viz., in 417) Pope Zosimus is known to have made 
Patroclus, Bishop of Arles, his vicar, and to have decided 
that the bishops of the provinces of Vienne and Nar- 
bonensis, Prima and Secunda, were to be consecrated by 
the Archbishop of Arles; that from all Gaul questions 
were to be referred to Arles for answer, unless the 
importance of the subject required the Pope’s investiga- 
tion,? and that bishops were not to go any distance without 
‘litteree formata’ from the metropolitan of Arles. 


1'V. 58 (53). “Fraternitati vestrae vices nostras in ecclesiis, que 
sub regno sunt .... Childeberti. . . . Deo auctore committimus.” 
In his letter to the bishops in Childebert’s kingdom, when telling them 
of his nomination of Virgilius, Gregory expresses his powers of settling 
matters of faith very strongly. “Si quam vero contentionem . 
de fidei causa evenire contigerit, aut negotium emerserit cujus vehemens 
sit dubietas, et pro sui magnitudine judicio apostolicze sedis indigeat 

. ad nostram studeat perducere notionem, quatenus a nobis valeat 
congrua szze dudio sententia terminari.” This would seem to be a 
plain declaration of his infallibility on Gregory’s part. 

* Ep. Zos., ap. Migne, 1. xx. 642. “Ad cujus (urbis metrop. Arelat.) 
notitiam, si quid illic negotium emerserit, referri censuimus, nisi 
magnitudo cause etiam nostrum requirat examen.” The ‘litterze 
formate’ were commendatory letters, testimonials that the bearer 
of them was in communion with his bishop. 
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In writing to inform Childebert that, in accordance with 
his wishes, he has named Virgilius, whom he elsewhere * 
calls metropolitan of the ‘Gauls’ (metropolita Gallits), 
his vicar, he says: “Certain matters have come to our 
knowledge which grievously offend Almighty God and 
inflict the greatest possible harm on the honour and 
reverence due to the priesthood. Hence we beg that 
with the co-operation of your power these matters may 
be thoroughly corrected, lest whilst things go on which 
are opposed to your devotion, either your kingdom or 
your soul may suffer through the fault of others.” Need- 
less to say, the things which Gregory thereupon proceeded 
to denounce were simony and the ordination of neophytes. 
The king would not put an untried general at the head 
of his armies; let him then see to it that untried men 
be not made leaders of souls.? 

With the same ends in view, viz. to promote episcopal 
unity and to improve the state of the clergy in the 
different kingdoms of the Franks, Gregory listened to 
the request of Brunichildis that the pallium might be 
conferred on Syagrius of Autun. After the death of 
Childebert II. (596), Brunichildis became regent to her 
two grandsons Theoderic (Thierry) and Theodobert. 
Gregory was willing to grant the favour because he knew 
that Syagrius was in the good graces of Brunichildis, and 
he trusted that by his influence a council might be got 
together and the evils that choked the Church among 
the Franks lessened. For some cause or other in this 
particular instance Gregory consulted the Emperor 
Maurice about the bestowal of the pallium. However, 
despite the combined desire of Brunichildis and the 
emperor, Gregory only granted it on certain conditions. 


1 Ep. vi. 51 (53): 
* 'V. 60 (55). 
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He expresses himself! as pleased with all he has heard 
about Syagrius, and especially with what he did to help 
forward the mission of St. Augustine to England. But 
two points have delayed the transmission of the pallium, 
he says. The first was the fact that the queen’s 
messenger? who had come for the pallium was infected 
with the schism of the Three Chapters. Before leaving 
the messenger and going to the second point, his answer 
to Gregory’s question, “Why he was separated from the 
Universal Church,” is so typical of what so many who 
are to-day in error and schism might truly say, that it 
cannot be passed over. “He declared that he knew not. 
He understood neither what he said nor what he heard.” 
The second point was that Syagrius had not himself 
asked for the pallium. And in accordance with ancient 
custom it was only bestowed on those who made a 
formal request for it. However, to oblige the queen, 
Gregory sent the pallium to Candidus, the vector of the 
patrimony of the Roman Church in Gaul, on the under- 
standing that if Syagrius and some of his suffragans 
(cum aliquantis suis episcopis) presented a petition for 
it, it would be granted to him. Of course the Pope in 
return for his acquiescence to her wishes begs Brunichildis 
to repress simony, lest, as he wisely adds, it may sap 
the strength of your kingdom; not to suffer laymen to 


1 Ep. viii. 4, al. ix. 11, Sep. 597, to Brunichildis. 

* “Ts qui pallium ipsum venerat accepturus,” and again, “Is qui ad 
nos a vestra excellentia missus est.” But Mr. F. W. Kellett, in a 
Cambridge Historical Essay, entitled Pope Gregory the Great, and his 
Relations with Gaul (1889), says that it was Syagrius himself who 
was ‘entangled in heresy,’ p. 51. On the next page he says that the 
schism of the Three Chapters ‘vanished’ during Gregory’s pontificate. 
It vanished 100 years after. This inaccurate production was pub- 
lished at the expense of a fund belonging to the University of 
Cambridge. An essay of a very different calibre is the eighth dis- 
sertation of Grisar (Amalecta Romana, i), Roma e la chiesa det 
Francht, principalmente nel secolo sesto. 
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b= consecrated bishops, to try to bring back to the unity 
of the faith those who have gone astray on the Three 
Chapters, since not reason but malicious ignorance has 
caused them to fly from the Universal Church and the 
four patriarchs, and to put down the remains of idolatry, 
the worship of trees or the heads of animals. The 
Pope exhorts her to do all this, lest God inflict on her 
people the scourge of perfidious nations (apparently the 
Avars), with which he has chastised many.} 

When Syagrius had complied with Gregory’s require- 
ments, the pallium was duly conferred upon him, and 
by virtue “of a concession of our authority,’? the Pope 
decided that “proper regard being paid to the rights of 
metropolitans,” the See of Autun was in future to rank 
after that of Lyons. The letter by which the grant of 
these privileges was conveyed to Syagrius closed with 
an exhortation on the subject of the holding of a synod. 
Gregory was thoroughly convinced that if the bishops of 
the Franks could be drawn together in council the evils 
under which the Church among the Franks was groaning 
would be lessened, if not eradicated. Syagrius must 
therefore use his influence ‘with our most excellent sons, 
the kings of the Franks,’ and strike with all his power 
that the Pope’s orders® concerning the gathering of a 
council be put into effect. 

To bring together the Frankish bishops had been an 

1 Still vii. 4 al. ix. 11, Sep. 597. 2 IX. 222 (108), July 599. 

3 “Omni vos studio agere ut quod de synodo congreganda manda- 
vimus fraternitatis vestree vigilantia compleatur,” 2. Because Gregory 
asked the rulers of the Franks to summon a council, some authors have 
held that to call together synods was a prerogative of theirs. This 
passage is enough to show the sevse in which they were addressed by 
the Pope. He asked them to call together the bishops he had himself 
already ordered to meet. The rulers were asked to co-operate with 


the Pope. C7, ix. 213 (109), Synodus “quam fiendam decrevimus” ; 
ix. 219 (107), S. “quam per Syagrium decrevimus congregari.” 
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object for which Gregory had already worked for years. 
The evils which clamoured for immediate remedy had been 
pointed out to the kings, and the bishops had been warned 
not to presume to disobey the Archbishop of Arles when 
he called them together.* 

Further enlightened as to the wretched state of the Church 
in the land of the Franks by a visit to Rome of Aregius, 
Bishop of Gap, Gregory made a determined effort in the 
July of 599 to get the bishops together under the presidency 
or direction of (if the reading metientibus® omnia is the 
correct one), or in the presence of his envoys Aregius 
and the abbot Cyriacus, a friend of the Pope frequently 
employed by him on important business. Brunichildis, 
Theoderic and Theodobert, her grandsons, and the 
metropolitans Syagrius of Autun, Etherius of Lyons, 
Virgilius of Arles, Desiderius of Vienne were all alike 
called upon to promote the synod which the Pope had 
ordered.2 The deaths of Cyriacus and Syagrius may 
have had something to do with the failure of this effort 
of Gregory. The principal cause was the supineness of 
the bishops. Undaunted by failure, Gregory returned to 
the charge about two years after (June 601). Brunichildis 
was reminded, “Bad priests are the ruin of the people. 
Who can intercede for the sins of the people, if the sins of 
the priests who ought to pray for men are greater? But 
since neither interest to look into nor zeal to punish the 
evils which exist moves those whose business it is to 
bestir themselves in these matters, I direct my letters 
to you, and if you give the word I will send, with the 
consent of your authority, one who with other bishops 
will look into and amend these things.”* And this time, 


1 Ep. v. 59 (54). 2 IX. 218 (106). 
8 TX. 213 (109), 215 (110), 218 (106), 219 (107), 222 (108). 
* XI. 46 (69); 49 (63). 
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not only are the kings of the east and the south, Theoderic 
and Theodobert,! appealed to again to hold a synod, but 
the same request is addressed to Clotaire of Neustria.? 
Some success seems to have attended this last effort of 
Gregory for the reformation of manners among the Franks. 
According to an old biographer® of St. Betharius, Bishop of 
Chartres, a council was held at Sens this year (601) to put 
down the abuses complained of by the Pope. But if this 
council was not very influential, Clotaire did not forget the 
wishes of Gregory. After he became sole ruler of the 
Franks, he assembled their bishops to the number of 69 
at Paris in 614 or 615. Important decrees were passed 
relative to the freedom of election of bishops, to simony, 
to the immunity of the clergy (except with leave of the 
bishop) from secular judges, to the inviolability of 
ecclesiastical property, etc. These decrees were accepted 
and confirmed by the king. But though most useful in 
themselves and published with the fullest ecclesiastical 
and civil authority, it is to be feared that they did not 
effect any great reformation, Political events were setting 
too strongly towards general confusion and disorder to 
admit of any particular decrease in the vices against 
which Gregory worked so untiringly. Owing either to the 
disordered state of civil affairs in Italy and Frank-land 
having actually prevented intercourse, or to the paucity 
of historical documents of the seventh century having 
failed to inform us of it, that age will not be found to be 

1 Ep. xi. 47 (59); 50 (60). 

2 XI. 51 (61). 

3 Acta SS. ad 2. August, p. 171, ap. Héfélé, iii. 605.. The authority 
of one of Gregory's correspondents, no less a personage than the famous 
Irish saint Columbanus, would show (Ep. 2, ap. JZ. G. /., Epp. iii.) 
that another council was held a year or two later; 7e., if the date 
assigned to his second letter (603 or 604) by its latest editor, Gundlach, 


can be relied on. 
4 Labbe, v. 1649. Hefélé, iii. p. 609. 
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conspicuous for numerous relations between the Popes and 
the Franks. 

For the flattering terms in which he often spoke of 
Brunichildis in his correspondence with her, Gregory is 
frequently blamed. But it must not be forgotten that 
she had helped forward the mission for the conversion 
of England, a work which the Pope had so greatly at 
heart. And there is a very natural tendency in every- 
one to speak of others as he finds them in his own case. 
And while it is agreed that “her really atrocious crimes 
were, I think we can safely say, all committed after the 
death of Gregory,”! it yet remains to be proved that 
she was as black as she is painted. It has been asserted 
that the darkest lines in her character were drawn by an 
author? who did not write until a hundred years after 
her death. It may, indeed, be further contended that 
Gregory’s letters to Brunichildis are only a sample of 
very many of the others, and that they are all too 
courtly, not direct enough. But Gregory’s style of writing 
was, in that respect at least, in accord with that of the 
great ones of the empire in his time. Besides, his whole 
conduct furnishes proof enough that he invariably acted 
on the principle enunciated by St. Francis of Sales, when 
he said that more flies are caught by a spoonful of honey 
than by a whole barrel of vinegar. And the man, who, 
situated as Gregory was, only having at his command 
moral forces but imperfectly comprehended and so but 
little dreaded by Brunichildis, should have taken in hand 
to drive the beautiful but semi-barbaric Austrasian queen, 
would not have had the common sense possessed by the 
Apostle of our nation. 

1 Italy and her Invaders, v. 452 n. 

® The Neustrian (hence naturally not predisposed to favour the great 


Austrasian queen) writer of the Ler Historie Francorum, composed 
about 727. 
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Gregory. did not, however, fail to put their duties in a 
quiet way both before the son and the mother. To Childe- 
bert he wrote’: “Inasmuch as the royal dignity excels 
that of other men, so surely does the glory of your 
kingdom exceed the kingdoms of other nations. In the 
midst of kings it is not exceptional to be a king, but 
to be a Catholic, when others have not merited it, is 
glory enough. As the splendour of a great lamp illuminates 
the darkness of the night by the brightness of its light, 
so does the brightness of your faith shine and. gleam 
in the dark perfidy of other nations. Whatever glory 
other kings have you have; but in this they are completely 
overshadowed, since they have not the greatest of all 
gifts, which you have. In order that they may be eclipsed 
in deeds as they are in faith, let your excellency always 
show yourself merciful to your subjects; and if anything 
should offend you, do not punish it uninvestigated. Then 
truly will you best please the King of kings, Almighty 
God, when, by restraining your power, you think less is 
lawful to you than you are able to command.” To 
Brunichildis herself he often tendered lessons similar to 
those he gave her son. To quote one instance. When 
exhorting her to call together a synod, he wrote?: “When 
you have subdued the enemy you have within you, then 
offer sacrifice to God, that with His help you may conquer 
your external foes; and with what zeal you contend 
against His enemies, you will find Him helping you. 
But believe me, as I have learnt after much experience, 
what is gathered together by sin, is soon expended to our 
own loss. If you do not want to lose anything through 
injustice, take care to acquire nothing with injustice. 
For with regard to the goods of this world, sin is the cause 
of loss.” 

1 Ep. vi. 6, Snow’s trans. ® XI. 49 (63). 

VOLE. PT. 1. 7 
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Whatever may have been her faults, it is allowed that 
Brunichildis was a great queen, and Gregory co-operated 
with her as faras he could. And so, at her request, he 
endeavoured to negotiate a peace between her and what 
he called ‘the republic, ze, the empire And at her 
request also he issued a decree? forbidding anyone—king, 
bishop or anybody else—to tamper with the possessions of 
a hospital (venodochium) which had been built by Bishop 
Syagrius and the queen; and denouncing deprivation of 
his dignity and of the ‘Body and Blood of Our Divine 
Redeemer’ against anyone who knowingly contravened 
his decree. “A charter,” notes Montalembert,? “in which, 
for the first time, the direct subordination of temporal 
power to spiritual is clearly set forth and recognised.” 
And, indeed, to such as rightly spurn the doctrine of ‘the 
right divine of kings to govern wrong, and believe that 
Christ submitted all men to his Church in the matter of 
moral right and wrong, it can only be regarded as natural 
that wrongdoing kings should be as subject to the 
Church’s censure as wrongdoing beggars. 

“ Besides these efforts to build up the Frankish Church 
on correct principles, Gregory was equally solicitous over 
individual cases of injustice or ecclesiastical discipline.” 
To the instances hereupon cited by Abbot Snow, from 
whom this quotation is taken, the following will serve to 
bring out Gregory’s care for the honour of his brethren in 


ep py xiii 71(0) sOu(7). 
® XIII. 11 (8). Cf the two following letters. “Juxta scripta Bruni- 


gildis ... . xenodochio . . . . hujusmodi privilegia preesentis auctori- 
tatis nostrae decreto indulgemus ;.... statuentes nullum regum, etc. 
.... de his quee xenodochio .... donata sunt minuere..... Si 
quis vero vegum, sacerdotum, etc... . . hanc constitutionis paginam 


agnoscens contra eam venire temptaverit, Aofestatis honorisgue suit 
dignitate careat.” The genuineness of these three letters is acknow- 
ledged by Hartmann. 

3 Monks of the West, ii. 126, 
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the episcopate as well as his love of justice. Etherius of 
Lyons wished to deprive of his diocese a poor bishop who 
had lost his reason. This the Pope will not allow. A 
bishop may be degraded for a crime, but not for illness. If, 
in a lucid interval, decided Gregory, he choose to resign, 
another may then be consecrated in his stead. Otherwise 
a vicar must be appointed to manage the affairs of the 
diocese. If he survive the present afflicted bishop, he 
should be consecrated in his stead. 

When Gregory’s work for the conversion of England 
has been chronicled, the reader will have seen the immense 
influence exercised by Gregory throughout the entire 
West, whether as its Patriarch or as Head of the Uni- 
versal Church. 


What gave a special colour to the life of Pope Gregory Gregory 
were his dealings with the fierce Lombards. He was in Tniaee 
close contact with them one way or another from the time 
he began his public life till his death. They were his 
chief trouble, his lifelong cross. Naturally did he exert 
himself to the utmost to check their advance. As he was 
a man of great unselfish virtue, so was he of course a man 
of great patriotism. And to a Roman of the Romans, 
such as Gregory was, what could be more abhorrent than 
the triumphs of savage Lombards over Italians. Some 
authors go out of their way to find reasons for Gregory’s 
regarding the Lombards with such hostility, for their ever 
being to him both in his mind and in his speech ‘most 
objectionable, unspeakable’ (xefandissimi). With some 
it is because he was ambitious, with others because the 
Lombards were Arians or pagans. The fact is that 
Gregory loved his country, of which the Lombards were 
barbaric foes. Something has already been said of them, 


1 Ep. xiii. 8 (5). 
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from which an idea of their barbarity may be gathered. 
A special student of their history, Dr. Hodgkin, thus 
writes! of them: “ Everything about them (the Lombards), 
even for many years after they have entered on the sacred 
soil of Italy, speaks of mere savage delight in bloodshed 
and the rudest forms of sensual indulgence; they are the 
anarchists of the Volkerwanderung, whose delight is only 
in destruction, and who seem incapable of culture.” On 
their unteachableness, and on the length of time required 
to civilise them, Gregorovius also insists?: “This rude 
people . . . . was incapable of receiving the ancient civilisa- 
tion which it found in Italy, otherwise than through the 
instrumentality of the Church. ... More than 150 years 
were, however, required before the work of Lombard 
civilisation was accomplished, and this interval constituted 
one of the most terrible periods in the history of Italy... . 
The Goths had protected Latin civilisation, the Lombards 
destroyed it.” . . 
Bursting through the Predil Pass (568), when Gregory 
was a young man of about thirty years of age, and when 
Italy was only just beginning to breathe again after the 
campaigns which had destroyed the Ostrogothic kingdom, 
a motley crowd of Lombards, Saxons and other Teutonic 
tribes inundated Northern Italy. Before the death of 
John III. (561-574) they had encircled the walls of Rome. 
“Like a sword from its sheath the wild hordes of the 
Lombards flashed upon us; our multitudinous people 


1 Ttaly, etc. v. 156. 

® Rome in the Middle Ages, ii. 16. The laws of the Lombard kings, 
Liutprand (712-744) and Ratchis (744-9), “show how chaotic was séz// 
(the italics are ours) the social condition of their subjects ” (Hodgkin, 
viii, 280). From their whole code another author (Hist. of Europe 
during the Middle Ages, i. 17, ed. Cabinet Encyc.) notes: “We may 
infer that it was less favourable to social happiness than almost any 
other, the Visigothic ,perhaps, alone excepted.” 
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withered before them. Cities were depopulated, strong 
places thrown down, churches burnt, monasteries of 
men and women destroyed, estates desolated, and the 
land cleared of its owners. Where before there were 
crowds of men, there now roam the beasts of the field.” 4 
And again, on the death of John’s successor, Benedict I. 
(579), we are told that after him Pelagius II. was 
consecrated at once without waiting for the consent of 
the emperor, “because the Lombards were so closely 
investing Rome that no one could leave it.”* On both 
occasions its walls or the gold of the Church, or both, 
saved the city and caused the encircling Lombards to 
turn to easier conquests. 

Either because they despised them, or because the 
Persians in the East, and the Avars and Slavs in 
Europe, occupied all their attention, the emperors of 
Constantinople did nothing to oppose the progress of 
the Lombards in their fair province of Italy, Their 
representative at Ravenna in the year 590, the exarch 
Romanus? would neither fight them nor let the Pope 
make peace with them. Gregory understood that if the 
Lombards were to be resisted successfully, it could only 
be by his own exertions. He would have to try all the 
resources of his energy, his diplomatic skill and his 
spiritual authority. He put them all in operation and 
saved Rome. He looked to the city defences, to the 
posting of sentries“ He raised and paid troops,> he 

1 Dial,, iii. 38. 

21, P.in wit. Pelag.; Paul., 7. L,, iii. 20. 

3 “TIste . . . . et pugnare contra inimicos nostros dissimulat, et nos 


facere pacem vetat,” ii. 45 (46), July 592. 

4 “Fatigabat eum preterea de ordinandis urbis vigiliis, ne ab 
hostibus caperetur, sollicitudo continua ” (Paulus in vz. G.). 

6 “ Sicut in Ravenne partibus dominorum pietas apud primi exercitus 
Italize saccellarium habet .... ita et in hac urbe .... eorum 


saccellarius ego sum,” v. 39 (21). 
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sent forth generals to cities in danger of capture. He 
exhorted the ecclesiastical! authorities everywhere always 
to see to the political safety of their cities, and he 
directed generals in the field. Writing on the 27th 
September 591, he thus addresses Velox,? a general 
(magister militum) stationed on the Flaminian road to 
watch the movements of Ariulf, the second duke of 
Spoleto: “I told your Glory some time ago that I 
had soldiers to come to you at your present quarters; 
but as your .letter informed me that the enemy were 
assembled and were making inroads in this direction, 
I decided to keep them back. Now, however, it seems 
expedient to send some of them to you, praying your 
Glory to give them suitable exhortations, that they may 
be ready to undertake the labour which falls upon them. 
And do you, finding a convenient opportunity, have a 
conference with our glorious sons Martius (or Maurice?) 
and Vitalian; and whatever, by God’s help, you shall 
jointly decide on for the benefit of the Republic, that 
do. And if you shall discover that the unutterable 
Ariulf is breaking forth either towards Ravenna or ‘in 
our direction, do you fall upon his rear and exert your- 
selves as becomes brave men.” At another time? other 
commanders are advised to effect a diversion by raiding 
the enemies’ country should Ariulf advance on Rome. 
_ All this anxiety on account of the Lombards it was 
which caused Gregory to call himself rather bishop of 
the Lombards than the Romans. But withal he would 
only employ against them means that were scrupulously 
fair and open. He would not employ his diplomatic 


1 Ep. viii. 19 (18). He will only ask that monks are not kept too long 
on sentry duty, ix. 162 (73). 

? II. 7 (3). I have availed myself of Dr Hodgkin’s translation, 

* IT. 33 (30). Gf 32 (29), 

* J. 30 (31). 
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skill to destroy the Lombards by intriguing with their 
different dukes and playing off one against the other. 
“Briefly point out to our most serene lords,” wrote? 
Gregory to his apocrisiarius, Sabinian (afterwards Pope), 
at Constantinople, “that if I their servant had wished to 
mix myself up with the death of the Lombards, that 
people would to-day have neither king, nor dukes, nor 
counts, but would have been split up in the utmost 
confusion. But because I fear God, I dread being 
concerned in the death of any man.” In the midst of 
all these troubles what most afflicted Gregory was that 
those who ought to have been a source of strength and 
comfort to him only gave him additional worry. And the 
bitter cry escaped him that worse than the ‘swords of 
the Lombards was the mutinous spirit? of what ill-paid 
troops the emperor left in Rome and the malicious 
jealousy ® of the exarch, ‘the lord Romanus.’ 

After this general sketch of Gregory’s dealings with 
the Lombards, we may now more usefully discuss them in 
chronological order. Authari, who died a few days after 
Gregory’s consecration, was succeeded by the warlike 
Agilulph (Free-helper),# Duke of Turin, sometimes spoken 
of by the shorter form of his name, Ago. For to him 
the Catholic Bavarian princess Theodelinda, the widow of 
Authari, had given her hand. After the three years’ peace 
(585-8) ® concluded between the exarch Smaragdus and 
Authari had expired, hostilities, of course, broke out again. 
And in 590, the first year with which we are directly 
concerned, the Lombard dukes, Ariulf of Spoleto and 
Arichis (or Arogis) of Benevento, were engaged in cutting 
off communication between Ravenna and Rome, by sub- 


1 Ep. v. 6 (iv- 47). he 3 V. 40 (42). 
4 As Aistulf is Quick-helper. 
Br Paul., £7. £5 il. 18. Cf. Ep. i. Pelag. II. ad Epp. Histrie, 
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duing the fortified cities which commanded it, and in 
seizing other cities by force or treachery! within fifty 
miles of Rome itself. Rome was, of course, the goal which 
was aimed at by Ariulf. To do what he could to stop 
his advance, Gregory despatched a governor to Nepi,? 
endeavoured to stir up and guide the energy of the 
generals in the field, and to counteract the treasonable 
influences at work in Suana (now Sovana). In vain. 
Ariulf appeared (July 592) before the walls of Rome; 
while Naples, to which Gregory had despatched® as 
military commander ‘ the magnificent tribune Constantius,’ 
was being beset by Arichis. Worried by the inaction of 
the exarch Romanus, and by the lack of spirit of the 
Theodosiac legion whom want of pay rendered loth 
to man the walls; distressed by the sight of men® killed 
or mutilated by Ariulf, no wonder that Gregory fell ill, 
and in his abandonment by all resolved to make peace 
with Ariulf on his own authority. This he seems to have 
done; and the Duke of Spoleto, prevailed upon by 
Gregory’s eloquence, spiritual power or gold, drew off 
his troops (before the end of July 592) and left Rome 
in peace. Whether indignant at this independent action 
on the part of the Pope, or simply because he was now 
ready, Romanus at length marched to Rome. What he 
did there, except take more troops away, is not known. 
However, a peace which he could not make he was able 
to break. He retook Sutrium (Sutri), Polimartium (Bo- 

1 Ep. il. 33 (30). ell, 14-0). 

* II. 34 (31). 4 II. 45 (46). 

° “Alios occidit (Ariulfus), alios detruncavit,” 2d, 

® Some gold the Pope must have given, because Ariulf had declared 
that he would not discuss any terms of peace until he had received 
money to pay Auctarit and Nordulf, who had helped him :—so, at least, 
1 would translate “eorum sibi dari precaria desiderat (Ariulfus),” ji. 


45 (46). Cf. v. 36 (40), where Gregory appears to be referring back to 
these events, | 
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marzo), Horte (Orte), Tuder (Todi), Ameria (Amelia), 
Luceoli (Ponte Riccioli, near Cantiano) and certain other 
cities) thus again opening up communication between 
Ravenna and Rome and separating the two Southern 
Lombard dukes from their king. But “while the king 
was yet a great way off, he had not sat down to consider 
whether with one thousand men he was able to meet 
him who was coming against him with ten thousand.” 
His precipitate and ill-considered action only raised a 
greater storm.2 It brought down Agilulph from Pavia 
in a fury. The important stronghold of Perugia was 
soon in his hands again, and he marched on Rome (593). 
From the city walls the heartbroken Pontiff “saw Romans, 
with ropes round their necks like dogs, being led away 
to be sold as slaves in Frank-land (Francia).” 

When the news of Agilulph’s advance reached Rome, 
Gregory was engaged in expounding to the people the 
prophet Ezechiel. He had already delivered twelve 
homilies, when word was brought to him “that Agilulph 
had crossed the Po and was hastening to besiege Rome.”’ 
Well might he go on to ask how a mind full of fear and 
apprehension could penetrate the mystic sense of the 
prophet. However, for a time he persevered in address- 
ing the people on the prophet’s visions. But now the 
lurid light of blazing cities is reflected in his discourses. 
“ Everywhere,” sighs Gregory, “ do our eyes behold sorrow ; 
at all times are our ears assailed with groans. Cities are 
destroyed,.... the country turned into a desert.... 
Of the people, some we see led into captivity, some 
maimed, some slain. . . . Rome herself, once the mistress 


1 Paulus, 7 L., iv. 8, copying the Z. P. Duchesne, in his notes on 
this passage, identifies Luceoli with Cagli, which stands on the site of 
Calles, a station on the Flaminian Way. 

2 “ Post hoc plaga gravior fuit adventus Agilulfi,” v. 36 (40), 

® Pyeefat, in lib, ii, Hom, sup. Ezech, 


The siege 
of Rome 
(beginning 
of 594) 
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of the world, in what a state is it now! Beaten to the 
ground on all sides by its ever-increasing woes, by the 
desolation of its citizens, and by the attacks of the 
enemy. . . . Where is the senate, where the people?.... 
We few who remain are daily exposed to the sword.... 
The very buildings we behold crumbling around us.” + 

The wild warriors of Agilulph draw nearer to Rome. 


The homilies are stopped. “No one? will reproach me if 
after this my lips are silent. ... On all sides are we 
surrounded by the sword. ... Some come back to us 


with their hands cut off, others we hear are captured, 
others killed. I am forced to cease from continuing my 
exposition, for ‘my soul is weary of my life’ (Job x. 1).” 
Gregory, however, did not expend all his energies 
merely in talking. He was essentially one of those men 
“who pray as if everything depended on God, and work as 
if everything depended on their own exertions.” Despite 
the efforts to prepare for a siege which had been made 
by the military men, Gregory saw that if Rome, with its 
weak walls, and want of men and corn, was to be saved, 
it must be by his exertions. And as Leo the Great went 
forth to meet Attila, so Gregory the Great went forth to 
meet Agilulph. On the steps of St. Peter’s, which was 
then outside the walls, the barbarian king and the 
Christian bishop met. And so “overcome was the king 
by the prayers, so affected by the wisdom and religious 
gravity of so great a man, that he broke up the siege of 


1 Hom. 18 or ii. 6. “Ipsa autem que aliquando mundi domina 
esse videbatur, qualis remanserit Roma conspicimus. ... Ubi enim 
senatus, ubi populus.” 

* Ult. hom. in Ez. One would hardly believe that these beautifully 
pathetic utterances are culled from ‘senseless drivellings.” And yet 
such, we are told by Col. Proctor, Hist. of Staly, p. 11 n., are the 
writings of Gregory. It isa pity that from the works of men of this 
stamp, whose own impudent ignorance is beneath contempt, so many 
Englishmen form their ideas of the popes and their history. 
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the city” and returned north (594)—to quote the exact 
words of the writer, who in Northern Italy, about the year 
649, continued the Chronicle of Prosper. 

By his character as a priest and a man Gregory had 
indeed once again saved Rome, and removed the horrors 
of war from its neighbourhood. But with this partial 
success he was not satisfied. He would obtain for all 
Italy the so much needed blessing of peace. Before, 
however, showing what efforts he made to accomplish this 
end, clearness of narrative will be better served if we 
relate how his saving Rome brought him as sole reward 
from his civil superiors a sharp letter from the Emperor 
Maurice. It would seem that Romanus, to explain away 
his abortive expedition which had only resulted in en- 
dangering the city of Rome, suggested to the emperor 
that he had put his troops in motion to effect a diversion, 
because, despite Gregory’s assurance to the contrary, it 
was certain that Ariulf had no real intention of making 
peace. At any rate, Maurice, thus perhaps partly deceived, 


1 Prosperi, Cont. Havniensis, ap. M. G. SS, antiq., ix. p. 339. 
With this compare the story of a certain tyrant which occurs (¢. 26) 
among the later accretions to the genuine life of Gregory by Paul. 
Hodgkin (v. 364) connects this story with Ariulf, but Grisar, better, 
as I think, with Agilulph. Cf also the Liber Diurnus (F. 60), which, 
according to Ewald, was written not long after the death of Gregory. 
The quotation from it, given by Ewald in a note to the important 
letter, v. 36 (40), concludes : “Et quos non virtus armorum humiliat, 
pontificalis increpatio cum obsecratione inclinat.” I believe, further, 
that Gregory himself modestly alludes to the same event when he 
says again, v. 36: “Nos qui intra civitatem fuimus Deo protegente 
manus ejus evasimus.” Hence I have no difficulty in accepting the 
statement of the anonymous chronicler just as it stands, following the 
example of Grisar, Hodgkin, etc. Assigning the siege of Rome to the 
early months of 594, while it explains the absence of letters in Gregory’s 
Register for Jan., Feb., and March, only supposes that Agilulph, having 
accomplished the more difficult part of his campaign (recapturing 
Perugia, etc.), in 593, ventured to march on Rome during the winter, 
as he did not anticipate much difficulty in dealing with it, 
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wrote a very hot letter (now lost) to the Pope, in which the 
latter was made out to bea fool and blamed for what he 
had done, In this the emperor showed himself very like 
his subordinate Romanus. Unable to do anything him- 
self, he could only blame or mar what had been done by 
another. In his reply (January 595), respectful but firm, 
Gregory says! that the emperor in practically calling him 
a fool is not mistaken. “If I had not been a fool, I should 
never have borne what I have done here amidst the swords 
of the Lombards. In not believing what I stated, that 
Ariulf was sincerely ready to make peace with the Republic 
(the empire of course), you set me down as a lsat. Cie: 
If the captivity of my country did not daily extend, I 
would gladly hold my tongue on the subject of insults and 
derision directed against myself. But while I am called a 
liar, Italy is being still further dragged under the yoke of 
the Lombards. Believe if you will all evil of me; but in 
the cause of Italy, give not readily your ear to everybody, 
but trust facts rather than words.” He exhorted the 
emperor not to be quick in anger with bishops, but like 
the great Constantine to reverence them on account of 
their Master. In fine, after reviewing the course of events, 
he unselfishly defends the conduct of the military leaders 
in Rome during the siege, “for I am ready to suffer any 
adversity ” ; and concludes: “ Sinful and unworthy though I 
be, I trust more in the mercy of Jesus than in the justice 
of your piety.” 

Notwithstanding the ungrateful treatment he received at 
the hands of the emperor and his representative in Italy, 
Gregory still toiled on to bring about a general peace. 

1 Ep. v. 36 (40). As it is more than likely that some, at least, of the 
letters assigned by Ewald to June 595 belonged to Jan. (to which 
month no letters are attached in his edition), this letter is here referred 


to Jan. as nearer to the transactions of which it treats. Cf Hodgkin, 
V1 39% 7 
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The great difficulty in the way was the exarch Romanus, 
a man typical of the empire itself at this period, weak but 
pretentious. Safe himself behind the walls and marshes 
round Ravenna, he would not condescend to treat with 
Agilulph, who was really master of the situation, either 
before! or after the siege of Rome. Gregory tried to 
move him through the influence of a mutual friend. 
“Know then,” wrote Gregory? to their common friend, 
“that Agilulph, the Lombard king, is prepared to make a 
general peace (or truce rather) if my lord, the patrician, 
will submit to arbitration. ... You know well how 
absolutely necessary for all of us such a peace is, Exert 
yourself, therefore, with your wonted wisdom, that the 
most excellent exarch agree to this without delay, lest the 
peace negotiations should appear to come to naught 
through him, which is anything but desirable. If the 
exarch will not come to terms, the king again promises 
to make a special peace with me. But we know that in 
that case several islands and other places will certainly be 
lost. Let, then, the exarch think over these matters, and 
hasten to make peace, that at least we may have an 
interval of rest during which the forces of the empire may, 
with God’s help, be the better prepared for resistance.” 
Gregory, then, did not want peace because he was a 
coward who wanted ‘ peace at any price’; but because he 
had sense enough to see that the empire, at that time, 
could not fight. 

Romanus, however, would not incline to peace or war; 
and Gregory could only beg his friends* to pray that God 
would free him ‘from the body of this death, as he cannot 


1 Cf. iv. 2, Sep. 593, to Constantius of Milan. 

2 V. 34 (36), May 595, to Severus. 

8 V. 40 (42), to Sebastian, Bishop of Resinum (now Risano, near 
Cattaro in Dalmatia), June 595. 
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express what he has to suffer from the Lord Romanus, 
whose malice towards him, he complains, is worse than 
the swords of the Lombards. And yet the ‘swords of the 
Lombards’ were at this time cutting his heart to pieces. 
For his country, “given over to the swords of the barbarians, 
had scarce an inhabitant, and yet saw men?! daily die.” 
And so, on through the years 596,? 597,23 and into 508, it 
is the Lombards, the Lombards! But in 597 hope began 
to dawn to the afflicted Pontiff. “Romanus the exarch 
died, and was succeeded by Gallinicus (properly Callinicus), 
who entered into negotiations for peace with Agilulph.”4 
These events took place probably in 597; and, though in 
the beginning of the following year Gregory found: it 
necessary to insist® that no one in Terracina should be 
excused from taking his share of sentry duty, he was 
able to announce® in October, that through the exertions 
of his envoy the preliminaries of peace had at length been 
agreed to. The shifty conduct of Ariulf, who at first 
would not,act in harmony with his king? on the matter, 
kept back the definite signing of the peace for a time. 
Letters of thanks, however, addressed before the close of 
the year to the Lombard king for granting the peace, and 
to his queen, Theodelinda’ for forwarding it, would seem 
to show that hostilities had definitely ceased before the 
advent of 599. The peace or truce was to last till March 
6o1.? In his letter of thanks to the king, Gregory deemed 
it necessary to beg him to command the different dukes 

1 Ep. v. 43 (16). Cf. v. 42 (39); 44 (18). 

2-VI. 32 (35) ; vi. 36 (30), for 596. 

3 VII. 19 (22). 4 Pauly, 27... iv, 12. 


5 VIII. 19 (18), Apr. 598. Le Deu e yy 
7 IX. 44 (98), Oct. 598. 


8 IX. 66, 67 (42, 43), Nov.—Dec. 598. A fragment of a letter to a 


Lombard duke (ix. 111 or 60), ‘de pace conservanda, shows there 
was peace in Feb. 599. 


* So Gregory informed the Prefect of Africa, x. 16 (37). 
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to keep the peace strictly, as he knew but too well how 
much they were disposed to act on their own account. 

We can imagine with what fervour Gregory returned 
thanks to God and St. Peter (to whose intercession he 
attributed! the safety of Rome), that at length there was 
a respite in the shedding ‘of the blood of the wretched 
peasantry, to which he touchingly turns in his letter to 
Agilulph just quoted. “ Hitherto war had been the normal 
relation between the empire and the Lombard invaders: 
henceforward peace, though doubtless a turbulent and 
often interrupted peace, prevailed”—is the rather rosy 
reflection of Dr. Hodgkin on what he justly describes as 
the Papal Peace. But Gregory had an eye to the future. 
During the period of repose he issued his warnings to 
prepare again for war, as he felt grave doubts whether 
the truce would be renewed. 

His surmises proved to be well grounded. An act of 
treachery on the part of Callinicus caused war to break 
out (601) with greater fury than ever. The Lombards 
secured the co-operation of the fierce Avars, subdued 
Padua and other places which had hitherto defied their 
power, and defeated the exarch beneath the walls of 
Ravenna (601-3). Callinicus was accordingly recalled, 
and Smaragdus, for the second time, became exarch of 
Ravenna (602). Still the war went on; and again are 
the letters of Gregory ringing with the cries which the 
thought of the slaughter of men drew from him. But 
Smaragdus was a much more capable man than his 


1 You should see, he wrote to his friend Rusticiana, viii. 22, May 
598, “quanta b. Petri, app. principis, in hac urbe protectio est, in qua 
sine magnitudine populi, et sine adjutoriis militum tot annis inter 
gladios inlaesi Deo auctore servamur.” Sion 

2 Eg. xiii. 45 (42), July 603. “ Inmensa vastitas mortalitatis inter 
tot barbarorum gladios me vehementer affligit.” Cf. xiii. 41 (38) of 
the same date to the new emperor Phocas. 
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predecessors. He realised that he could not cope with 
the Lombards. He accordingly first secured a short truce 
of thirty days,! and then in September (603) a longer one, 
which was to last? till April 1, 605. Gregory, then, was to 
die while peace smiled upon the land he loved so well. 
And he was to die working for its continuance. Among 
his last half dozen letters, when he could scarcely speak 
for pain, and the cold hand of death was upon him, there 
is a letter? of his (December 603) to Theodelinda, in which 
he begs her to thank her husband for the peace, and, as was 
her wont, to influence his mind in the direction of peace 
for the future. Gregory must indeed have been a ‘child 
of God,’ for he was certainly a peacemaker. 

This sketch of our saint’s dealings with the Lombards 
will at least show what a trial they were to him. Truly. 
it may be said that day and night throughout his long 
pontificate they were never absent from his mind. In 
his letters, in which that mind is seen so clearly, it is 
often the gout that is troubling him, sometimes the 
Lombards and the gout together, but always the Lombards. 
“My tongue as well as my pen fails me in any effort to 
tell what I have to suffer from the swords of the Lombards, 
from the iniquities of the judges (the imperial officials), 
from the pressing importunity of business, from the care 
of those subject to me, and the pain of my body,” is 
Gregory's lament‘ to Anastasius of Antioch. He was 
ever in fear of them because they could never be trusted, 
the more so as it made no matter to many of the dukes 
what their king bound himself to do. As we have seen, 
they made war or peace pretty much as they listed and 
whenever a suitable opportunity presented itself.5 Seeing 


? Ep. xiii. 36 (33), June 603, to Smaragdus. 


® “ Facta est pax mense nono usque Kalendas Aprilis ind. octave.” 
Paulus, 7. Z., iv. 28. 


SEAIV: 12. 4 V. 42 (39). § X111036 (3). 
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then that, unaided, Gregory kept Rome from being crushed, 
Gibbon had gocd reason to note that it would have become 
a mere pile of ruins like Babylon and Carthage had it not 
had in the popes a vital principle which sustained it under 
the blows of the barbarians; that Gregory might justly be 
called ‘the Father of his country’; and that in the attach- 
ment of a grateful people he found the best right of a 
sovereign.! 

Moreover it must never be forgotten that in preserving 
the political independence of Rome, Gregory prevented the 
whole of Italy, and through it the whole of Europe, from 
being absolutely Jost in intellectual darkness. If the Lom- 
bards were distinguished for anything, it was for their ignor- 
ance. On this point both the great historian of Italian 
literature, Tiraboschi, and that distinguished authority on 
Italy’s political history, Muratori, are agreed. Tiraboschi 
says? that there is not a tittle of evidence that any of the 
Lombards either cultivated literature themselves or gave 
their protection or patronage to it. In all their laws, he 
adds, no mention is made of any kind of literary pursuit 
whatsoever. And Muratori reckons? as by no means the 
least of the evils wrought by the invasion of the Lombards, 
the introduction of a ‘ferocious ignorance ’—and this with 
all his Lombard prepossessions. These barbarians only 


1 Decline and. Fall, c. 45. Considering the animus of the man, 
Gibbon’s sketch of Gregory’s life and work is eminently favourable to 
the saint; though, as is so often to be observed in writers of his 
stamp, his hostility to the Church not unfrequently causes him to 
forget what he has previously said in its favour, and to make observa- 
tions which are inconsistent with one another. 

2 Storia della Lett. Ital. iii. 85. As for polite literature they 
knew not its name. “ L’amena letteratura.... TLongobardi . =. 
appena ne conoscevano il nome” (p. 123). He sums up his chapter 
‘Belle Lettere’ in Italy under the Lombards : “Cos} tutti gli ameni 
studii erano . . . . in un totale abbandono. Ma pit infelice era ancora 
la sorte de’ gravi studii,” filosofia, matematica, medicina (p. 130). 

3 Annal,, vi. 22. 
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esteemed arms. And the ltalians, apart from their want 
of good masters, had plenty to do amidst the rumours and 
horrors of war without devoting themselves to the study 
of letters. By keeping Rome free from Lombard rule, 
therefore, Gregory preserved it from complete intellectual 
decay under the ‘upas’ shadow of Lombard ignorance, 
and through it not only Italy, but to a great extent 
Europe also. By thus preserving the sacred tradition of 
learning in Rome, he merited on this second and higher 
title that temporal power which his political action 
induced the people to yield to him. Even the cynical 
Milman could not but point out: “In the person of 
Gregory, the Bishop of Rome first became, in act and 
influence, if not in avowed authority, a temporal sovereign. 
Nor were his acts the ambitious encroachments of ecclesi- 
astical usurpation on the civil power. They were forced 
upon him. ... The virtual sovereignty fell to him as 
abdicated by the neglect or powerlessness of its rightful 
owners.”! It is to be hoped that the reader will bear in 
mind the reflections of this paragraph on Pope and Lom- 
bard when the efforts of the popes to stave off Lombard 
domination by the sword of the Frank come to be told. 


The Lombard question has shown us Gregory in contact 
with the emperor at Constantinople. Elaborating the rela- 
tions between them will only serve to show that the con- 
tact referred to was quite typical of their mutual dealings, 
which brought little else to Gregory but vexation of spirit. 
However, just as in the matter of making peace with the 
Lombards, his diplomatic caution and prudence, joined to 
a quiet firmness and pertinacity, generally enabled him in 
the end to get his own way in the questions in which their 
views differed. 


* Hist. of Latin Christ., ii. 130, ed. 1883. 
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In theory, at least, after their conversion to Christianity, 
the Roman emperors, renouncing the title of Pontifex 
Maximus, gave up all claim to interfere in matters of the 
soul and conscience. These matters were to be left to the 
decision of God’s representatives on earth, the bishops. In 
practice, however, like all other absolute monarchs since, 
masters of men’s bodies, they could not refrain from looking 
on themselves as masters of their souls too. And by their 
edicts they were ever placing themselves in opposition to 
that fundamental doctrine of Revelation (whether it be 
question of the Old or New Testament) that there are 
‘things of Cesar’s’ indeed which must be rendered to him, 
but that there are also ‘things of God’ which have to be 
rendered to Him. Christians, with St. Paul, ‘honour the 
King, but ‘they fear God. And because they would not 
have their consciences regulated for them by Roman 
emperors, Christians had in the days of persecution offered 
their lives to the executioner in thousands and tens of thou- 
sands. They were often called upon to do the same, when 
the Roman emperors, who called themselves Christians, 
following in the footsteps of their pagan predecessors, issued 
dogmatic edicts. But with the empire proclaimed Christian, 
and with the principles of Christianity recognised by the 
State, the Christian Roman emperors were not permitted 
to act with the same impunity as their pagan predecessors. 
Their interference in matters of religion was resisted in the 
name of a Higher Power. And there was always one 
voice at least raised to remind them of their duty as 
Christians. That monitor was the Bishop of Rome. And 
so some hundred years before Gregory took up the same 
réle, Gelasius plainly told+ (494) the dogmatising emperor 
Anastasius: “On two hinges turns the ruling of men. One 
of these is the holy authority of the priesthood, the other 


1 Migne, P. L., lix. 41, quoted by Grisar. 
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the secular power of princes. . . . In questions of doctrine 
the emperor is dependent on the decision of the Church, 
and has no right to force the faithful to follow his opinions.” 

What, then, had been the mind of ‘ the children of God’ 
in ‘the city of God’ from the very beginning of the 
human race was, of course, the mind of Gregory. And he 
frequently gave that mind a voice. In his own domain or 
province Czsar must be obeyed. But if he steps outside 
it, he must be resisted; for decrees of emperors against 
the laws and canons of the Church are vain2 — 

Men’s best interests are no doubt best served when the 
Church and Cesar work in harmony, just as in each man 
it is best when nature and grace work together. Where, 
however, there is friction, it is essential for man’s happiness 
that recalcitrant nature should be subdued by grace. In 
the same way, where the State, acting outside its legitimate 
sphere, comes into adverse contact with the Church, the 
former must give place. And that the two should come 
into collision from time to time is only in accordance with 
the nature of things. For even given the best of intentions 
on the part of the representatives of both Church and 
State, it is only natural that they should sometimes dis- 
agree as to what in any given case were their particular 
rights. But just as in man himself the struggle between 
nature and grace is greater at one time than another, so 
the struggle between Church and State has varied at 
different periods. During the reign of Maurice it cannot 
be said to have been at all acute, 

Gregory’s great desire was to have the One Church and 
the One Empire in harmony for man’s spiritual and 
temporal welfare. And so in the letter (iii, 61 or 65) 


d 
* “Nam cum in przepositis delinquimus, ejus ordinationi qui eos 
nobis przetulit obviamus,.” Zzé, Past, th oA Gy 

* XIV. 8. Cf v. 37 (20). 
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soon to be discussed, and to which all this argument is 
a sort of introduction, Gregory tells Maurice: “ Power 
over men has been given by God to the Piety of my Lords, 
that those who aspire after good may be helped, that 
the way to heaven may become more easy to find, (in a 
word) that this world’s kingdom may serve that of the 
next.”! To the emperor’s representative, the exarch 
Callinicus, he wrote? (May 599) in the same strain: 
“You will the more readily be victorious over your foes, 
if you bring back under the yoke of the true God those 
whom you know to be His enemies, and in proportion as 
you attend with a sincere and earnest will to the interests 
of God, in that proportion will you forward your own 
interests among men.” 

With such convictions, it will not surprise anyone that 
when Maurice took to legislating as to what men should 
do or what they should not do in working out their 
salvation, if not the servile patriarch of Constantinople, 
at least Gregory should offer resistance to him. The 
more so that it was the Pope’s noble contention that 
“the emperor of the Romans was the lord of free 


men.”® 
In the course of the year 592 the emperor issued ees of 
4 aurice, 
decree that no one who was actually engaged in any forbidding 
. ° ‘. SOLdIers 
public office should embrace the ecclesiastical state, 72, etc, ° 
becoming 


join the ranks of the secular clergy ; and he made it illegal monks, 
for such a one or for a soldier to enter a monastery °°” 
until the period of his service was overt With his 


1 Gf. v. 37 (20); iv. 7, etc. 
2 IX. 154 (9). 8 XI, 4 (51). 

4 The substance of this decree is given in iii. 61 (65), to the emperor 
(Aug. 593), and rather more fully in iii. 64 (66), to the physician Theodore. 
“ Przecepit ut nullus qui actionem publicam egit (publicis administra- 
tionibus implicatus, iii. 61), nullus qui optio vel manu signatus vel 
inter milites fuit habitus, ei in monasterio converti liceat, nisi forte si 
militia ejus fuerit expleta” (iii. 64). The oft/o was a sergeant or 
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wars in Europe against the Avars and Slavs, and in 
Asia against the Persians, and with his greed for gold, 
Maurice was in want of all the soldiers and money he 
could get. Hence he did not wish that his soldiers 
should become monks, and still less that the curtales, 
who were responsible for the revenue in the various 
provinces, should shirk their onerous duties. The first 
part of the law, which only reaffirmed a decree of 
Constantine, and which had been approved by some of 
his predecessors, Gregory had no difficulty in tolerating 
himself. For he argued that it was only too likely that 
those civil servants who wanted to became secular 
priests really only wanted to change one occupation in 
the busy world for another which would be less burden- 
some to their private fortunes. But because he believed 
that some men could only save their souls if “they 
sold all they had and followed Jesus” by that road, he 
felt it was his duty to oppose the latter portion of the 
decree, as an undue interference with the liberty which 
was each man’s right. He was unwell when the ordinance 
reached him. But a protest was needed, and as soon as 
he was able he indited a letter to the emperor, begin- 
ning with the words: “He is criminal in the sight of 
Almighty God, who is not straightforward in all His 
dealings with the most serene Lords.” Hence he could 
not give his sanction to that part of the law which pro- 
hibited civil servants and soldiers entering a monastery. 
He pointed out that the monastery which received such 
persons and their effects would be responsible for their 
debts. “I am in dread of this constitution because by 
it the way to heaven is barred to many. ... Many can 


corporal. Soldiers were tattooed on the hand, so that deserters might 


be recognised. Converto was the technical term to denote embracing 
the monastic life. 
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lead a good life in the world, but many cannot be saved 
unless they leave all things. Although I am but dust 
before my Lords, I cannot keep silence before them, 
because I think this decree is against God, the Author 
of all things. Power over all men has been given from 
heaven to the piety of my Lords to help the good towards 
heaven. And now a decree has been made that a man 
cannot become a soldier of Jesus Christ unless he has 
completed his term of earthly military service or become 
disabled. Lo! thus to thee, through me the lowest of 
His and thy servants, Christ makes answer saying, ‘ From 
a notary I made thee Captain of the Guard ; from 
Captain of the Guard, Cesar; from Czsar, Emperor, and 
not only that, but father of Emperors yet to be. I have 
committed My priests to thy keeping, and wouldst thou 
withdraw thy soldiers from My service?’ Most pious 
Lord! I pray thee answer thy servant. What reply wilt 
thou make to thy Lord, when He comes and says these 
things to thee at the judgment? 

“But perhaps you think that there is no such thing 
as the honest conversion of a soldier to the monastic life. 
I, your unworthy servant, know how many converted 
soldiers in my days have wrought miracles in the 
monasteries which they have entered. But by this law 
not even one such soldier is to be allowed the privilege 
of conversion. 

“Let my Lord inquire who first issued such a law 
(the allusion is to Julian, the Apostate), and let him 
then more carefully consider if this one ought to be made. 
Let him consider this also, that he is hereby forbidding 
men to renounce the world at the very time that the world’s 
own end is drawing near.... May your piety mitigate 
the severity of this law.... To obey you, I have sent 
the law all over the world, and, on the other hand, because 


The 
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the law is not in accordance with the interests of God, 
I send you this letter.” 1 

Gregory, however, did not send it direct to Maurice. 
He enclosed it in one? to his friend, the physician 
Theodore, begging him to present it to the emperor on 
some favourable occasion. The precise effect of this 
spirited protest is not known, but it was not without 
fruit. For in a letter? addressed to the various metro- 
politans, Eusebius of Thessalonica, etc. (November 597), in 
which he again sends them notice of the law, Gregory 
bids them not to allow civil servants to enter monasteries 
till they have cleared themselves of their obligations to the 
state, nor soldiers till after a three years’ probation. He 
concludes by assuring them that such a course has received 
the emperor's approval. Whilst negotiations with the 
imperial court on this subject were proceeding, Gregory 
caused a similar regulation to be issued with regard to 
the slaves of the Church (er ecclesiastica Jamilia) who 
wished to become monks,® ze, they were to be well tried 
in the lay dress. No doubt this decree served as the 
basis on which Gregory came to terms with the emperor 
on the matter. 

Another affair which brought the Pope more or less 
in opposition with the emperor was the case of Maximus 
of Salona, a case which dragged on for six years (593- 
599). If Maurice did not overtly favour Maximus, nay, if 
in words he supported Gregory, he not only allowed him- 
self to intercede for Maximus, but certainly did nothing to 
check the open and violent advocacy of the claims of the 
usurper by his officials, 

1 Ep. iii. 61 (65). Dr, Hodgkin’s translation is frequently used, 


2 IIT, 64 (66). ® VIII. 10 (s). 


* Jb. “Qua de re etiam... imperator mihi credite omni modo 
Placatur,? etc. 


® Can. 6 of the council of July 595. 
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Natalis, Bishop of Salona, near Spalatro, the capital 
city of Dalmatia, had given both Gregory and his 
predecessor some trouble on account of the laxity of his 
life in the matter of the pleasures of the table, and on 
account of harsh treatment of his archdeacon, Honoratus, 
who had opposed his excesses. After having had to 
threaten (592) to deprive Natalis of the use of the pallium! 
and of Holy Communion, Gregory had the happiness of 
seeing him return to his duty. On the death of Natalis, 
he wrote (March 593) to the subdeacon Antonius, the 
manager (vector) of the patrimony of the Roman Church 
in Dalmatia, bidding him to see to the prompt and 
canonical election of a successor to Natalis, and to the 
sending of the decree of election to him (Gregory), 
that, as in past times, the elect might be consecrated 
with his consent2 Much to the Pope’s pleasure, who 
respected the man for his virtue, the clergy elected the 
above-mentioned archdeacon Honoratus. But the bishops 
of Dalmatia, worldly-minded men, objected to the choice 
of Honoratus. Their conduct brought down upon them 
a sharp letter from the Pope, who ‘by the authority of 
Blessed Peter, forbade them ‘to impose their hands’ on 
anyone for the vacant bishopric without his permission. 
However, if Honoratus were proved to be unworthy of 
the dignity, they might consecrate anyone upon whom 
the unanimous free choice of all might fall, with the 
exception of Maximus, of whom he has had a very sinister 
account # (November 593). 

The next thing that Gregory heard was that there 
had been a great commotion in Salona. Word was 


1“Usum tibi pallii, qui ab hac sede concessus est, noveris esse 
sublatum. Si vero amisso pallio in eadem pertinacia adhuc pean. 
Dominici corporis ac sanguinis te scias participatione esse privatum.” 
Ep. ii. 20 (18). Cf ii. 21-23 (19-21) 

EG lg pad 3 III. 46, July 593. 4 IV. 16 (10). 
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brought to him that many of the supporters of Honoratus 
had been treated with the greatest cruelty; that his 
rector had barely escaped with his life, and that with the 
aid of the bought troops of the exarch Romanus and 
under cover of a filched or forged mandate! (jusszo) of 
the emperor, no other than Maximus had been conse- 
crated. Though conscious that Maximus dared not have 
defied him had he not felt that he had material force at 
his back, still Gregory would not allow the fear of this 
world to interfere with his duty.2 He at once (April 594) 
wrote to Maximus, ‘the presumptuous intruder’ into 
the See of Salona. Gregory let him know that he was 
convinced that the jwsszo he (Maximus) had produced 
was not genuine, because he knew that it was the intention 
of the emperor not to meddle with the causes of bishops, 
and concluded by forbidding him, and those who had 
consecrated him, to perform any episcopal function or to 
celebrate Mass until he had been assured by letters from 
the emperor or his own apocrisiarius that he (Maximus) 
had procured a real yussto from the emperor. “ And if 
you dare to act against this injunction, anathema to you 
from God and St. Peter, so that the sight of the punish- 
ment which has been meted out to you may serve as an 
example to the whole Catholic Church.”® Unread, 
Maximus had this letter publicly torn up. He then 
devoted himself to trying to obtain the countenance of 
the emperor and to blacken the character of the Pope. 
Gregory thereupon wrote to his apocrisiarius Sabinian 


1 “Subrepta vel simulata principum jussione . .. . Ceesis presby- 


teris.... . Manu militari,” etc. . Cf. iv. 203.706 al: iv. 476 ve Gon(2E): 
From v. 6 it is clear that the imperial jussio produced was not in 
accordance with the emperor’s real mind and will. 

2 “Voluntas palatii et amor ab eo (Maximo) populi non discordet. 
..-. Hec res a justitia nos zelo non revocat,” v. 29 al. ix. 41. 

3 TV. 20, 4 With v. 6 al. iv. 47, cf vi. 25. 
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to meet the charges of Maximus, making it quite plain 
to the deacon that he was determined not to put up with 
the bishop’s insolence. “I am prepared to suffer death 
rather than allow the Church of Blessed Peter to be 
degraded in any way in my time. You know my 
disposition. I bear for a long time. But when once I 
have made up my mind to bear no longer, I cheerfully 
face every difficulty.”? 

Gregory had need of all his firmness. Maximus so far 
prevailed upon the emperor that the latter expressed a 
wish that the Pope should recognise him as bishop, and 
receive him with honour when he came to Rome. In 
writing to the empress (June 1, 595) Gregory declared 
he would fall in with the emperor’s wishes to the extent 
of passing over the fact of the ordination of Maximus 
without his consent. He could not, however, leave un- 
examined the charges brought against him of being 
elected by simony and of having said Mass after he 
had been excommunicated ; nor was it right that, with 
such charges urged against him, and unanswered, he 
should be received with honour. “If the causes of 
bishops who are entrusted to me are through the patron- 
age of others settled by our most pious Lords, what 
is left for unfortunate me to do in this See? [assign to 
my sins that my bishops take no heed of me, and against 
my authority betake themselves to secular judgesiccs.1 
will await his coming (to Rome) for a brief space, but 
if he puts it off long, I will not put off striking him with 
canonical punishment.”? 


1 Ep. v. 6 al. iv. 47, Sept.-Oct. 594. 

2V. 39 (21). “Si episcoporum causz mihi commissorum apud 
piisimos dominos aliorum patrociniis disponuntur, infelix ego in 
ecclesia ista quid facio? Sed ut episcopi mei me despiciant et 
contra me refugium ad seeculares judices habeant. .. peccatis meis 
deputo.” 
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Peremptorily summoned! to come to Rome within thirty 
days, Maximus failed to put in an appearance; and when 
some of the clergy, true at length to the call of duty, 
fell away from him, he took to persecuting them. At 
last, however, whether because he found it hard to go on 
‘kicking against the goad,’ or because, touched by grace 
and the forbearance of Gregory, he was really moved 
to penitence, Maximus began to make serious- efforts 
to get reconciled to the Pope. He succeeded in inducing 
the exarch Callinicus, who was on good terms with the 
Pope, to use his influence with him to allow his case to 
be tried at Ravenna. Overcome by the exarch’s impor- 
tunity, as he says himself, Gregory at length consented ; 
and commissioned* the archbishop of Ravenna, Marini- 
anus, to examine whether the election of Maximus was 
simoniacal, and whether he was aware that he was ex- 
communicated when he said Mass. And in case Maximus 
regarded Marinianus as prejudiced against him, the Pope 
named Constantius of Milan as joint judge.® 

A contemporary document,’ inserted in Gregory’s register, 
tells us how Maximus came to Ravenna, and, casting him- 
self on the ground’ before all the people, cried out: “I 
have sinned against God and the Most Blessed Pope, 
Gregory.” In this position he remained for three hours; 
and then before the tomb of St. Apollinaris he swore 
that he had not been guilty of simony or breach of his 
vow of chastity. After the Pope had received full infor- 
mation as to the satisfaction which Maximus had offered, 


1 Ep. vi. 25 (Jan. 596). Cf vi. 3, 

3 VI. 26, 46 (27) ; vil. 17 ; viii. 11 (10), 24. 

? VIII, 24th June 598 ; IX. 155 (10). 

* IX. 155 (10), May 599. 5 IX. 149 (67). 

* VIII. 36; or App. VIII. in ed. Maur : “Jactavit se tensus intra 
‘civitatem in media silice clamans et dicens: Peccavi Deo et beatissimo 
papee Gregorio.” 
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‘moved to compassion, he sent him the pallium in token 
of reconciliation! (599). Next year Gregory is sympa- 
thising ? with Maximus on the incursions of the Slavs 
as though nothing had happened between them. His 
firmness and kindness had overcome the powers of this 
world and saved a soul.? . 

Of all Gregory’s dealings with the Eastern emperors, The usur- 
the one most discussed is his attitude towards the usurper Phocas, 
Phocas. Most non-Catholic and some Catholic writers a 
seem to have little hesitation in condemning the Pope 
of a display of revengeful cruelty in the congratulatory 
letters: he wrote to Phocas and his empress on the occa- 
sion of the former’s seizure of the imperial throne and his 
subsequent murder of Maurice and his family. 

But to one who has followed the career of the saint up 
to this epoch, and who has noted his invariable extreme 
charity when dealing with those who have opposed him, 
but who is himself previously acquainted with the cruelty 
of Phocas to Maurice, these letters, especially on first 
reading, bring such a shock that an explanation is instinc- 
tively looked for. The question at once arises to the mind 
of such a reader—Can Gregory have known all the circum- 
stances attending the usurpation of Phocas when he wrote 
these letters? And to one who believes in the ‘law of 
continuity? to anyone who holds that a good man does 
not suddenly become bad, or a kind and forgiving man 
harsh and revengeful, the answer Vo will come at once. 
Mature reflection, too, and study of the affair will, we 

1 With this account harmonise ix. 176-8 (79-81) ; 234 (125), all of 
599: 
> X. 15 (36). 

3 On all fours with the case of Maximus was that of Adrian, Bishop 
of Thebes, a case which even Fleury (Hist. Eccles. 1. 35 n. 27) regards 
as a noteworthy example of the authority of the Holy See—the more so 


that the emperor himself had espoused more directly the cause which 
was lost at Rome. (For details see Snow, p. 240 f.; Grisar, p. 257 f.) 
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venture to think, compel the endorsement of the spon- 
taneous negative. A preliminary examination of the facts 
of the case certainly proves that there is no evidence that 
Gregory was assuredly in possession of the knowledge of 
the ‘ins and outs’ of the affair. Nay, it does more, it 
furnishes us with solid grounds for believing that he was 
utterly ignorant of the details of the revolution when in 
the month of May 603 he penned the documents in 
question. 

First for the facts of the case. As his reign progressed, 
the Emperor Maurice stained an otherwise fairly estimable 
character by avarice! This vice led him to try to shear 
a rather dangerous ram, the army. The result was that a 
mutiny, by no means the first in his reign, broke out among 
the soldiers. Phocas, a simple centurion, was proclaimed 
emperor, and was duly crowned by the patriarch Cyriacus 
(November 23,602). One of his first acts, on being told 
by one of the factions in the city, “Begone! Reflect how 
matters stand! Maurice still lives!” was to cause Maurice 
and his sons to be put to death (November 27).2 

Then “on April 25th (603) there came to Rome the 
tcona (images) of the Emperor Phocas and his wife 
Leontia. They were received with the (customary) 
acclamations in the basilica /wlz¢ of the Lateran (palace) 
by all the clergy and senate: ‘Graciously hear us, O 
Christ! Long life to the emperor and empress Phocas 
and Leontia!’ Then the most blessed and apostolic 
Lord Pope, Gregory, ordered the images? to be placed 


1 Bury, Later Roman Empire, ii. 81-84. 

* For a full account of these transactions, see Finlay, Hzs¢. of Greece, 
i. p. 370, ed. 1844; Bury, zd., bk. iv. c. 2; Hodgkin, Italy, etc., v. 434 f. 
For apologies for the conduct of Gregory, see Palma, Prelectiones 
H. E., i. 271 8.3 Snow, p. 181; Grisar, Roma, i. Paliieo. 

* Cf. “ Nec ejus (the heretical emperor Philippicus) effigies in ecclesia 
introducta est.” L. P. in vz¢. Constant. (708-715), c. 10. 
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(as usual) in the oratory of S. Cesarius in the palace (on 
the Palatine)” To this official account, prefixed to the 
thirteenth book of Gregory’s letters, John the Deacon ? 
adds that ‘favourable letters’ from both the new emperor 
and empress were also brought for the Pope along with 
the images. To these friendly advances Gregory sent 
three letters in answer, two to Phocas himself (one 
certainly in the month of May), and one to Leontia. 
The first letter to Phocas is one of congratulation on 
his accession, and runs thus: “Glory be to God in the 
Highest, who, as it is written, ‘changeth times and 
taketh away kingdoms’ (Dan. ii. 21); and who maketh 
known to all what He hath deigned to say by His 
prophet: ‘The Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, 
and He will give it to whomsoever it shall please Him’ 
(7. iv. 14)3 In the incomprehensible dispensation of 
Almighty God, His methods of governing our lives vary. 
Sometimes when the sins of many must be punished, a 
man is raised up by whose severity the necks of those 
subject to him are oppressed by the yoke of tribulation, 
which in our own sad case we have long experienced. 
Sometimes, however, when the God of mercy has decreed 
to comfort with His own consolation the hearts of the 
sorrowing multitude, He raises to the supreme power 
one through whose merciful disposition He pours out 
upon all the grace of His own blessed happiness. We 
believe that we shall be speedily refreshed with this 
happiness in abundance, we who rejoice that the 
benignity of your piety has reached the summit of 
imperial greatness. ‘Let the heavens rejoice, and let 

1 Ep. xiii. 1 (Append. xii. in ed. Maur.). 

2 “Imago Phocee et Leontiae Augustorum cum eorundem favorabilibus 
litteris Romam delata est.” In vit. iv. 18-20, 23. 


3 The concluding words of this text apply exactly to the present case: 
“ And he will appoint the basest man over it” ; for such was Phocas ! 
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the earth be glad’ (Ps. xcv. 11), and may the whole 
republic, till now in grievous affliction, rejoice at your 
kindly deeds. Jay the haughty minds of our enemies 
be subdued beneath the yoke of your power. And (on 
the other hand) may the broken and depressed spirits of 
your subjects be encouraged by your pity. May the 
power of heaven’s grace make you terrible to your 
enemies, and may paternal affection make you beneficent 
to your subjects. Jay the whole republic, dislocated 
under the pretext of law, which is destroying peace, 
have rest in your most prosperous times. J/ay exactions 
under the cover of sham wills and donations have an 
end. May each one enter into the secure possession of 
his own, so that he may joyfully hold without fear what 
he has acquired without fraud. Under your paternal 
rule may each one’s liberty be renewed. For there is 
this difference between the kings of the nations and the 
emperors of the republic, viz. that the kings of the 
nations are the lords of slaves, but the emperors of the 
republic are the rulers of freemen. But we can say all 
this better by prayer than by expressing hopes. MWay 
Almighty God in all your thoughts and deeds hold the 
heart of your piety in the hand of His grace, and may 
the Holy Ghost dwelling in your breast mercifully guide 
all that has to be done with justice and pity, so that 
from this earthly kingdom your clemency may after 
many years reach the kingdom of Heaven.”? 

The second letter to Phocas, the new emperor, is taken up 
with the business of sending a papal apocrisiarius to Con- 
stantinople. Phocas in his ‘favourable letters’ had evi- 
dently expressed his regret that he had not found, on his 
accession, a representative of the Pope in the imperial 
city. Gregory replied that the reason of it was that, 


1 Ep. xiil. 34 (31), May 603. 
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owing to the unsettled and difficult nature of the times, 
the Roman ecclesiastics looked forward with dread to 
being sent to reside in the imperial palace, and he had 
not been willing to put pressure upon them. However, 
after it had become known that he (Phocas) had mounted 
the imperial throne, there had been a change of feeling, 
and he had ordained deacon the bearer ‘of these presents’ 
(Boniface), for the purpose of sending him to Constanti- 
nople.? 

The letter to Leontia is practically the same in senti- 
ment and expression as the first to Phocas. Gregory 
would have her show herself another Pulcheria, who was 
herself a new Helena, and love the church of St. Peter.? 
These last two letters are set down in the register as 
belonging to the month of July 603. But as it cannot 
be doubted that the letter to Leontia would be written 
and despatched at the same time as the letter to her 
husband, it may be safely concluded that they also were 
written in May; but, as not unfrequently happened, were 
not entered into the register till later. Boniface, too, 
would doubtless accompany the imperial envoys on 
their return journey. 

Still keeping to the domain of facés, it is certain that in 
the days of Gregory, and long after, news often travelled 
very slowly. This, too, not only during the winter, when 
there was no communication by sea, but even during the 
rest of the year,—what with the lack of letter carriers, 
of which Gregory often complains, the incursions of 


1 Ep. xiii. 41 (38). In an appendix to this vol. will be found the text of 
these three letters, and Dr. Hodgkin’s translation of them. 2 XIII. 42 (39). 

3 Thus there is extant a letter of Constantine IV. to Pope Donus, 
dated Aug. 12,678. Donus had died four months before that (April 11). 
Justinian II. addressed (Feb. 17, 687) a letter to Pope John V., who had 
‘een buried Aug. 2, 686, no less than six months and a half before. 
‘Constantine V. died Sept. 14, 775. Hadrian I. did not know for certain 
of his death till Feb. 7, 776 (Cod. Carol., 58, ed. Gundlach). 
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barbarians, etc. If the statement of Agnellus of Ravenna, 
that it took more than three months to go to Constantinople 
and back from Ravenna, is to be understood as applying 
generally to all seasons of the year, it will help one to 
understand more definitely how slowly news then travelled. 
Further, in connection with the overland route between Italy 
and Constantinople, we have the positive assurance of 
Priscus, in the fourth volume of Miiller’s Fragmenta Hist. 
Grec., that for a fast traveller it took no less than thirteen 
days to get from Constantinople only as far as Sardica. 
And in the present case it is allowed! that as late as 
February 603, when Gregory addressed a letter to his 
friend Rusticiana at Constantinople, he was still ignorant 
there had been any change in the government. Hence 
it must be regarded as highly probable that the first full 
account he had received of the downfall of Maurice, 
and the elevation of Phocas, was from the ambassadors 
of the latter. And we may be sure that their story 
would not put their master’s share in the revolution in 
any but a more or less innocent light. This they could 
the more easily do, because, as Gregory had no apo- 
crisiarius at Constantinople, he could not check their story 
with authentic information received from another reliable 
source. Finally a word or two must be said about the 
personal relations between Gregory and Maurice. At 
first they were very cordial. As apocrisiarius, Gregory 
had stood godfather to Maurice’s son, Theodosius (585). 
The conduct of Maurice, however, whether in church or 
state, could not fail, as time went on, to cause the inter- 
course between them to become less friendly. His decree 
with regard to soldiers not entering monasteries showed 


1 “Ex silentio effici potest nostrum mense Februario ignorasse 


Mauricium necatum” is the note of Hartmann to this letter to 
Rusticiana, xiii, 26 (22). 
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that Maurice was as ready to interfere in ecclesiastical 
matters as any other Roman emperor. And to this conclu- 
sion from that decree Domitian, the metropolitan of Armenia, 
and a respected relative of the emperor, drew Gregory’s 
attention. In writing! back to him Gregory, quoting a 
proverb, observed: “With regard to Maurice you say well 
that in his (recent) action, J should judge of his stature by 
his shadow, t.¢.,in the lesser things that he does I should 
see indications of greater things.’ More momentous 
interference was not long in coming. As we shall see, 
Maurice supported the ambition of his patriarch John, 
the Faster, when he assumed the title of ecumentcal 
patriarch, The emperor’s action in State affairs, too, was 
as distasteful to Gregory as his policy in Church matters, 
He could not keep patient under the irritating line of 
conduct which Maurice suffered Romanus to pursue in his 
dealings with the Lombards, and his heart was wrung, 
as we have seen, with the tales of bitter oppression of the 
provincials which reached him from all sides, and which 
Maurice not only allowed to go unpunished, but to a 
certain extent imitated himself. However, the Pope and 
emperor never openly quarrelled. The emperor sends the 
Pope money for the poor,? and the Pope insists on prayer 
for the imperial family.’ 

After this brief statement of the facts of the case, it 
may be asked what sort of a letter should we naturally 
expect a Pope to write on hearing no more than that an 


1 Ep. iii. 62 (67), Aug. 593. “De Mauricio autem bene dicitis, ut in 
actione ejus ab umbra staturam cognoscam, ze. in minimis majora 
perpendam.” 

2-V. 30. 

8 IX. 135 (49); xi. 27 (45), Feb. 601, the year of the murder of 
Maurice; vii. 24 (27), where Gregory asks Anastasius, patriarch of 
Antioch, to pray earnestly,for the emperor, “as his life is very necessary 
for the world.” 
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emperor, who had once been his friend, but who had by 
ways direct and indirect caused him much annoyance and 
trouble, had been deposed by the army for avaricious con- 
duct, and that he had been replaced by one who was an 
utter stranger to the Pope? He would doubtless write as 
diplomatic a letter as he could, saying as little as possible 
in condemnation of the late emperor or in praise of his 
successor. He might further, while carefully refraining 
from uselessly offending the sovereign now in power, strive 
to teach him his duty by expressing wishes as to what he 
would like to see done better in the future. Now such 
exactly are the letters of Gregory to Phocas. He only 
indirectly refers to Maurice, observing, what is undoubtedly 
certain, that through him he has been under ‘the yoke of 
tribulation, In one short sentence only does he con- 
gratulate Phocas on his accession. But mot one word does 
he say in his praise. For if he use the terms ‘your piety, 
etc., of Phocas, everybody knows that, in the high-flown 
mode of address then in vogue at the court of Constan- 
tinople, such titles were the official due of the emperors, 
just as ‘your glory’ was the right of a magéster militum. 
In a word, the letters to Phocas are one long wish, and to 
this attention has been directed in the letter cited above by 
the use of italics to show where ‘in the original a wish is 
expressed by the use of the subjunctive mood. In fine, had 
Gregory written the letters in question with full knowledge 
of all that had been done by Phocas, it would still, it would 
seem, be certain that it would be altogether incorrect to 
say that he indulged in either ‘virulent abuse’ or ‘fulsome 
flattery”? The remarks of John the Deacon? on these 
letters, though not altogether on the right lines, for Gregory 
did not praise Phocas, are interesting as bringing out the 


? The expressions of Dr. Hodgkin, J¢aly, etc., v. 445. 
Pil Mavitemvenen se 
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idea of the Pope with regard to the style of expression he 
adopted in many of his letters. “By these praises Gregory 
either so soothed the new rulers that, hearing what they 
ought to be, they might become milder than Maurice had 
been, whose disorders they knew had upset the times} or 
because he thought they would not become tyrants since 
he saw them so devoted to himself and the Church. For 
as he would freely condemn the vices of any, and would 
never permit anyone to act against the canons and ancient 
customs, so he would not altogether deny to anyone what 
was of custom.” As Gregory died well within the year 
after the despatch of these letters, and as no more of his 
letters to Phocas are known, there is no means of deciding 
as to what was his opinion of Phocas when the truth about 
his character began gradually to come to his knowledge. 

But it was not only the civil powers at Constantinople Gregory 
which gave Gregory trouble. He had also to come into oe es 
adverse contact with its spiritual ruler, with its patriarch. cpeieed 
This was in connection with the high-sounding title of pe 
ecumenical patriarch assumed by the patriarch John, the 
Faster. It is important that a correct idea of this contro- 
versy should be formed, as all manner of false conclusions 
have been drawn from an erroneous view of it. 

_ Before, however, the details of the controversy are 
narrated, the position of Gregory with regard to that 
of the four other patriarchs and the other bishops of 
the Christian world should be put in a clear light. Into 
the question as to the origin of the papal primacy, its 
duration and /7tle deeds, so to speak, it is no part of the 
biographer of Gregory to enter. To elucidate the point 
in hand, it will be enough to state that the popes were 
unquestionably the rulers of the Universal Church, at least, 
when the seat of empire was transferred by Constantine 
from Old Rome, as it then came to be called, by the Tiber, 
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to New Rome, by the Bosphorus—that is to say, before 
there was even a bishop of Constantinople, much less a 
great patriarch! When Byzantium was transformed into 
New Rome and renamed Constantinople, to use the words 
of a non-Catholic writer “Ecclesiastically Old Rome 
maintained the primacy. It was more apparently to 
have been called the city of St. Peter, than to have been 
the city of the Cesars.” Certainly Gregory maintained 
that he was the head and ruler of the whole Catholic 
Church, and so he was regarded by the whole Catholic 
world, whether in East or West, whether by clergy or by 
laity. Hence Gregory reminds? John, the Faster, of the 
time when he (the Pope) was called upon to undertake 
the government of the Church; or, as he elsewhere? ex- 
presses it, when he took upon himself the cultivation 
of the Lord’s land. To him, therefore, the Apostolic 
See is the ‘head of the faith,’* while the other churches 
are its members, or it is simply ‘the head (capuf) of all 
the Churches.’®> And it is so, because its ruler “holds 
the place of Peter, the Prince of the Apostles.”® Conse- 
quently he who does not obey the Pope’s injunctions 
“is separated from the peace of Blessed Peter.”’ The 
decrees of councils have binding force only if they receive 
the assent of the Apostolic See. So that if a body of 


1 Bury, Later Roman Empire, i. 52. 

2 “ Ad ecclesia regzmen adductus sum,” v. 44 (18). 

§ “Dominici culturam agri suscepimus,” i. 75 (77), to all the bishops 
of Numidia. 


4 XIII. 40 (37). 5 XIII. 50 (45). 

® “Nos .... sedem apostolicam vice Petri App. principis suscepi- 
mus gubernandam,” ii, 46 (48). 

“Si quis... . scripta prasentia.... neglexerit, a b. Petri 


App. Princip. pace se noverit segregatum,” ix. 156 (68), to Eusebius of 
Thessalonica and other metropolitans. 

* 7b. “Sine apost. sedis auctoritate atque consensu nullas, queeque 
(in synodo) acta fuerint, vires habeant,” 
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bishops in synod are subject to the See of Rome, still more 
so individual bishops. “If there be a question of fault in a 
bishop,” ze., if there be a matter calling for the exercise of 
jurisdiction, “I know not what bishop is not subject to 
the Apostolic See.”1 And this applied in the mind of 
the Pope not only to the rank and file, as it were, among 
the bishops, but to their superiors the patriarchs. The 
dependence of all the four patriarchs (viz. Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem) is touched on in 
one letter?; and in another that of the patriarch of 
Constantinople in particular. “As regards what is said 
of the Church of Constantinople, who doubts that it is 
subject to the Apostolic See?”—asks Gregory in a letter? 
to John, Bishop of Syracuse. It is to be observed that, 
throughout, Gregory attributes the pre-eminence of his 
See, of the Roman Church, not to any temporal cause, 
as, for instance, because Rome used to be the ‘mistress 
of the world,’ but solely to the will of God.‘ 

And this position which Gregory claims for himself 
and his See was acknowledged to be his by the whole 
Christian world in his time both in theory and practice, 
both in words and in deeds, and by clergy and laity 
alike. Eulogius, patriarch of Alexandria, declared that 
Peter still occupied his chair in the person of his successors,° 
and John of Ravenna would not dare to oppose that 
“most holy See which gives laws to the Universal Church.” ® 
The dependence of the Church of Constantinople, in par- 


1 “Nescio quis ei (apostolic sedi) episcopus subjectus non sit,” 
ix. 27 (59). 

2 II. 50 (52). i IX. 26 (12). 

4 “Quanto apostolica sedes Deo auctore cunctis prelata constat 
ecclesiis,” etc., ill. 30. i 

5 “ Sanctitas vestra .. . . dicens, quod ipse (Petrus) in ea (cathedra 
Petri) nunc usque in suis successoribus sedeat,” vii. 37 (40), to Eulogius. 

6 III. 66(57). Sanctissima sedes “ quae uniyersali ecclesize jura sua 


transmittit.” 
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ticular, was ‘ assiduously? professed’ by both the Emperor 
Maurice and the patriarch Cyriacus. What was ‘pro- 
fessed’ by Maurice had been the subject of a decree of 
the Emperor Justinian, and was to be of another by the 
Emperor Phocas.2 And what was equally professed by 
Cyriacus had been acknowledged in practice by his pre- 
decessor John, the Faster, himself, as the appeals from 
John to the Pope (to be discussed hereafter) show. As. 
an evidence of the feeling of the laity, even in the East, 
with regard to the authoritative position of the bishop of 
Rome in matters of religion, a fact (not often quoted) 
which occurred in the early years of the same half of 
the century in which Gregory was born may be quoted. 
It is recorded by John of Antioch, who is supposed to 
be the same writer as John Malalas, and to have lived 
about A.D. 700, in one of the fragments? of his history 
which have been preserved. The ambition of a commander 
and the discontent brought about by the injudicious treat- 
ment of a large number of soldiers on the part of the 
Emperor Anastasius I., as well as the latter’s monophysitic 
beliefs, caused a rebellion. In 514, 50,000 men marched 
from Moesia on Constantinople. Anastasius only saved 
his position by promising the malcontents that they should 
have their dues, and that the Church of Old Rome should 
be permitted to settle the religious matters in dispute. 

But while bent on asserting his position in the Church, 
Gregory made it plain that it was the authority of a father 
he wished to exercise and not that of a tyrant. He called 
himself and proved himself ‘Servant of the Servants of 
God, and gave it as a rule to his friend the subdeacon 

* “Quod” (the aforesaid subjection) “et piissimus imperator et 
frater noster ejusdem civitatis episcopus assidue profitentur,” ix. 26 
(12), Oct. 598. 


* See under Boniface II. 
° Fr. 214 (e), ap. Miiller, Frag. H. G,, v. 32. 
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Peter, the rector of the papal patrimony in Sicily, that 
“the more reverence is shown to the apostolic See by the 
other churches, the more solicitous does it become it to 
be in watching over them.”! To the Bishop of Carthage 
he wrote: “As I defend my own rights, so am I careful 
to preserve to the different churches their rights.” ® 

Such being Gregory’s position in the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, and such his views on that position, it was only 
natural, nay, it was only right and proper, that he should 
resist any attempted encroachment on it. And it was 
only to be expected that he should watch with the greatest 
jealousy any move in that direction made at Constantinople. 
It was matter of history that the bishop of Constantinople 
had at first been merely a suffragan of the metropolitan of 
Heraclea. Gregory saw him a patriarch, and had himself 
practically acknowledged him to rank before the other 
patriarchs. Knowing, as he had good reason to, the 
tendencies of the emperors of Constantinople to interfere 
in matters of religion, the Pope understood too that any 
increase in power and influence required by the patriarch 
of Constantinople meant a further step forward in the 
enslavement of the Church by the State. For the patriarchs 
of Constantinople were mere creatures, mere tools of their 
emperors.‘ 

Accordingly when Gregory found that John, the Faster 
(Nesteutes), was bent on retaining his hold of a compara- 
tively new title, that of ‘Ecumenical bishop or patriarch,’ 

* Ep. i. 71 (73) 


2 TI. 52 (47). , 
8 Particulars of this advance will be found under the life of Nicholas 


I., in connection with the schism of Photius. 

4 Bury, Later Roman Empire, i. 92, holds that it was the struggle 
between St. John Chrysostom on the one hand, and the Emperor 
Arcadius, urged on by his wife Eudoxia, on the other, which “ really 
decided that in future the patriarch of Constantinople was to be 
dependent on the emperor,” 
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he determined to oppose its assumption with all his power. 
As far as the patriarchs of Constantinople were concerned 
the title was, as has been said, comparatively new. It 
seems to have been given to them for the first time by the 
Emperor Justinian, when in an edict? he styled Epiphanius 
‘ecumenical patriarch.’ But, as Hartmann, in a note? to 
one of Gregory’s letters on this subject, observes, the title 
of universal or ecumenical had been already given to the 
popes Hormisdas, Agapetus and Boniface II., by the clergy 
of the East, though the popes had never used it themselves, 
And indeed there was a sense in which the title could be 
applied to the popes and to the popes only, and it was 
the signification given to it when it was later on assumed 
by them, or rather when they allowed it to be given them. 
Presuming the title to designate the ‘ bishop of bishops’ or 
‘the overseer of all the bishops of the Christian world,’ it 
then belonged to the bishop of Rome and to him alone. 
If it be used of a partial jurisdiction, to signify that one 
has ecclesiastical control over a part of the Christian world, 
then the title of ecumenical could be bestowed on any 
bishop, and especially on any metropolitan. And at least 
later on, and when the protests of the popes had made an 
impression, it was in that sense that the Greeks maintained 
that the title was used by them. In the preface to his 
translation of the Acts of the 7th General Council (the 
second of Nice, 787), which he dedicated to John VIIL., 
that most remarkable of ninth-century ecclesiastics, Anas- 
tasius, the librarian, who, according to many, was both 
an antipope and the friend of popes, a man of learning and 
a man of action, assures us that when at Constantinople he 
took the Greeks to task for their use of the title, they 
replied: “ That they did not call their patriarch ecumenical 


* Cod. L. 1, Tit. I. De SS. Trinitate 7, cited by Grisar, 
* Ep. v. 37 (20), p. 323. 
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(which many have interpreted, universal) because he held 
the primacy (¢r@sulatum) of the whole world, but because 
he ruled a certain portion of the world zuhadited by 
Christians. For,” continues Anastasius, “the Greek work 
oikouuévy may mean in Latin not merely ¢he world, from 
the universality of which the word comes to mean unzversal, 
but also a habitation, or a habitable place.”* Finally the 
title of ‘ecumenical or universal bishop’ may be under- 
stood in a sense in which it would be wrong, according to 
the doctrines of the Catholic Church, to apply it even to 
the Pope. It may mean that the ‘ecumenical bishop’ is 
the sole bishop of the world, that the world is his diocese, 
and that others who may bear the name of bishops are 
merely his agents and have no rights of their own. 
Whereas it is, of course, Catholic doctrine that a Catholic 
bishop exercises the ordinary acts of his office by virtue of 
his own powers. It was in this last sense that Gregory 
chose to understand the meaning of the title. Hence his 
deduction: “If there be one universal bishop, then you (the 
various metropolitans to whom the letter was addressed) 
are not bishops.” * 

In either of the more obvious significations of the title, 
ecumenical, viz. the first and last, it is plain that the 
patriarch of Constantinople could have no lawful claim 
to it. And in attaching the meaning he did to it, Gregory 
showed how far it was capable of being pushed by ambitious 
men. He was therefore bound to oppose its assumption as 
well to protect his own position, which under the egis of 
such a title could be the better assailed, as to restrain the 
unbridled ambition of the patriarchs of Constantinople. 
The selection of a title capable of such indefinite extension 


1 Ap, Migne, t. 129, P. 197. . 
2 “ Nam si unus, ut putat, universalis est, restat, ut vos Episcop! non 


itis,” ix. 156 (68). 
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was certainly not made at random. Without doubt the 
aims of the patriarchs of Constantinople were to be 
furthered under its cover. What those aims were may 
be preferably stated in the words of a non-Catholic writer : 
“Tt was the aim of the patriarchs of Constantinople to hold 
the same position in Eastern Christendom that the bishop 
of Rome was acknowledged to hold in Universal Christen- 
dom. In order to accomplish this aim they had two 
problems to solve. One problem was to reduce the large 
independent Sees of the East—Antioch, Alexandria, 
Jerusalem—under the jurisdiction of Byzantium; the other 
problem was to prevent the interference of the Pope in 
the affairs of the East, and thereby induce him to acknow- 
ledge the patriarch of Constantinople as a pontiff of 
ecumenical position like his. own. The first of these 
objects was directly aimed at, as we are expressly told, in 
the persecutions? organised by John of Sirimis (patriarch 
of Constantinople under Justin II.); the second was 
essayed by John, the Faster, who assumed the title of 
>” So Mr. Bury, in his useful and 
most scholarly work,? often already cited. To turn to 
the historical details of the controversy. 

At a council held in 588 at Constantinople, in con- 
nection with another matter, John, the Faster, assumed the 
title of ‘ Universal.” Pope Pelagius II., however, annulled 
the acts of the synod and forbade his apocrisiarius to com- 
municate zz sacris with John When Gregory succeeded 


‘Ecumenical bishop. 


* Against the Monophysites, and by which John “had a welcome 
opportunity for interfering with the dioceses of Antioch and Alexandria 

- . over which he desired to exercise a jurisdiction like that which 
the Bishop of Rome possessed over the See of Thessalonica, for 
example.” (Bury, Rove, ii. p. 76). 


2 [b., p. 85. 
§ “Johannes .... synodum fecit, in qua se universalem appellare 
conatus est. . . . Decessor meus, directis epistolis ex auctoritate S. Petri 


Ap., ejusdem synodi acta cassavit,” v. 41 (43). Cf. 1. 39 (21); 44 (18). 
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Pelagius, he tried to induce John to renounce the title by 
representations made to him through his apocrisiarius. 
Gregory had become acquainted with John when he had 
himself been an apocrisiarius, and the austerities of the 
man had won Gregory’s respect for him But when he 
found that, like the Pharisee of old, John could fast, give 
alms and pray long prayers, and yet be full of pride 
and “love .... the first chair in the synagogue” 
(St. Matt. c. xxiii), he saw it was necessary to denounce 
him. Even in a letter to the Pope concerning an appeal 
to him from a priest under the jurisdiction of Constanti- 
nople, John “styled himself ‘ universal Patriarch’ almost in 
every line.”2 Gregory now took up the matter in earnest. 
Sabinian was instructed not to communicate with John 
in sacris, unless he renounced the title; and in the first 
half of the year 595, in June, or from January to June, 
he despatched letters on the subject to the emperor and 
empress, to the patriarchs of Antioch and Alexandria, 
to John himself, and to the apocrisiarius Sabinian. The 
letter to the emperor is the first that we meet with in the 
register, is perhaps the most important of them, and may 
be given at greater length as a sample of the others. It 
is a letter at once respectful but bold, argumentative and 
eloquent. It opens with praise for the emperor, who, 
among his other cares, has found time to labour to promote 
sacerdotal harmony, inasmuch as he realised that “ the 
peace of the empire was bound up with the peace of the 
universal church. For what human power, my most 
serene lord, or what stout arm would dare to raise its 
impious hands against your most Christian empire, if, 
with one accord, both by their prayers and by a good 


1 Ep. v. 41 (43). : 
2V. 45 (19). “In qua (gesta presbyter! Johannis) se paene per 
omnem versum ycomenicon patriarcham nominaret.” 
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life, the priests were to invoke the Redeemer for you? Or 
what barbaric sword would so cruelly smite the faithful, 
if the lives of us who are called bishops, but are not, were — 
not loaded with evil deeds? But when we leave what is 
really ours and seek after what is not ours, we make our 
sins help the swords of the barbarians. Our faults sharpen 
the weapons of the foe and depress the power of the 
empire. For what excuse shall we make .... we who 
by our deeds teach evil and only by words inculcate what 
is good? Our flesh is worn away with our fastings,! but 
our minds are puffed up with pride. Our body is covered 
with worthless raiment, but in conceit of heart we surpass 
those clad in purple. We lie on ashes, and yearn for what 
is above us. Teachers of humility, but leaders of pride, 
we hide the teeth of a wolf behind the face of a sheep. 
With all this we may indeed impose upon men, but we 
are still known to God.” If he would be successful 
in his wars, Maurice is urged to apply a remedy to 
this case and thus bring peace into the Church, which 
is being disturbed by the introduction of pompous and 
inflated titles? “To all who know the Gospel it is 
clear that by the words of Our Lord the care of the 
whole Church was committed to Blessed Peter, the Prince 
of the Apostles? ... Yet he was not the universal 
Apostle. But that most holy man, my fellow-bishop John, 
would be called universal bishop.... O temporal! O 
mores |” ; 

“Europe is in the hands of the barbarian... . and 
yet priests who ought to be lying weeping in ashes on 
the ground hunt after titles of vanity and take delight 
in new and impious names.” 


1 All this is, of course, aimed at John, the Faster. 
? “Superbi atque pompatici cujusdam sermonis inventione.” 
* Here follow SS. John xxi. 17; Luke xxii. 31; Matt. xvi. 18, 
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After pointing out that many of the patriarchs of 
Constantinople had not only been heretics, but even 
heresiarchs (eg. Nestorius and Macedonius), Gregory 
infers: “If anyone in that Church arrogates to himself 
that title, then the whole Church falls with the fall of 
the one who has the name of universal.” 

The popes have never assumed this title, though it 
has been given them, “lest all the bishops be deprived 
of their due meed of honour whilst some special honour 
be conceded to one.” 

It is for the emperor to curb one who contemns the 
canons, and by this title even dims the honour due to 
himself. “I am the servant of all bishops as long as 
they live like bishops. But he who proudly raises 
himself up against Almighty God and the decrees of 
the Fathers, will, I trust to God, never be able to bend 
me, no, not even with the sword.”? 

In a letter to the empress, very similar in line 
of thought to the above, Gregory thanks her for the 
part she has taken “in the cause of Blessed Peter 
against the proudly humble.” After speaking of the 
twenty-seven years of trouble the Church has experi- 
enced at the hands of the Lombards (568-595), he says: 
“And _ still this Church (of Rome), which at one and 
the same time for the clergy, for monasteries, for the 
poor, for the people, and, moreover, for the Lombards, 
is ceaselessly spending so much money, is moreover 
burdened with the trouble of all the churches which 
are grievously afflicted by this pride of one man, al- 


1 “Ego enim cunctorum sacerdotum servus sum, in quantum ipsi 
sacerdotaliter vivant. Nam qui contra omnipotentem Deum per inanis 
gloriz tumorem atque contra statuta patrum suam cervicem erigit, in 
omnipotente Domino confido, quia meam sibi nec cum gladiis flectit,” 


v. 37 (20). 
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though they do not venture to speak out openly on the 
matter,” 4 

‘he patriarchs of Aiexanaria and Antioch are exhorted 
not to concede the obnoxious title,? as, if one man be called 
Universal patriarch, the rights of the other patriarchs are 
outraged. If John does not abate his pride, the Pope 
will have to seriousiy consider what steps must be taken 
against him. 

Writing to John, in the same tone of authority in which 
he wrote to other Eastern patriarchs, in order to induce 
him to lay aside his usurped title, Gregory expresses his 
astonishment that one who had professed himself unworthy 
to be called a bishop at all should now despise his brethren 
and aspire to be called sole bishop. The whole letter to 
John is an exhortation to humility. “My dearest brother, 
love humility with all your heart, humility by which 
harmony among all the brethren and unity in the whole 
Church can be preserved.” After a lengthy exhortation 
to this virtue, Gregory concludes: “If thy brother shall 
offend against thee, go and rebuke him between him 
and thee alone. If he shall hear thee, thou shalt gain 
thy brother. And if he will not hear thee, take with 
thee one or two more, that in the mouth of two or 
three witnesses every word may stand. And if he will 
not hear them, tell the Church. And if he will not 
hear the Church, let him be to thee as the heathen 
and the publican (S. Matt. xviii. 15 f). I have en- 
deavoured with iowly words once and twice by my 
apocrisiarii. to correct an offence against the whole 
church, and now by my own writing. Whatever humility 
would dictate to me to do, I have done. But if I am 


1 Ep. v. 39 (21), June 1, 595. 
-* “Scripta cum universalis nominis falsitate nec dare umquam nec 
suscipere praesumatis,” v. 41, 43. 
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set at naught in my correction, I must employ the 
Church.” ? 

In connection with the preceding letters, the Pope sent 
another to his apocrisiarius Sabinian, giving him instruction 
as to his conduct in the matter. To please the emperor 
he must hand the last-cited letter to the patriarch. If 
that should not prove effective, he (Gregory) would send 
another which would not be gratifying to the pride of the 
ecumenical patriarch. “But I hope to Almighty God that 
his hypocrisy will soon be brought to naught by the 
Supernal Majesty. I marvel, however, that he should 
have been able so to deceive you, dear friend, that you 
should allow our lord the emperor to be persuaded to 
write admonishing me to live in peace with the patriarch. 
If he would act justly, he should rather admonish him to 
give up that proud title, and then there would be peace 
between us at once. You little thought, I can see, how 
craftily this was managed by our aforesaid brother John. 
Evidently he did it to put me in this dilemma. Either I 
must listen to our lord the emperor, and so confirm the 
patriarch in his vanity, or not listen, and so rouse the 
imperial mind against me. 

«“ But we shall steer a straight course in this matter, fear- 
ing none save God Almighty. Wherefore, dear friend, 
tremble before no man; for the truth’s sake despise all 
you may see exalting themselves against the truth in this 
world; confide in the favour of Almighty God and the 
help of the Blessed Peter ; remember the voice of truth, 
which says: ‘Greater is He that is in you than he that 
is in the world’ (1 John iv. 4), and do with fullest authority, 
as from us, whatever has to be done in this affair. 

“For after we have found that we can in no way be 
defended (by the Greeks) from the swords of our enemies, 


1 Ep. v. 44 (18), June I, 595- 
Whine Sige PAR, AE 10 
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after we have lost, for our devotion to the Republic, silver, 
gold, slaves and raiment, it is too disgraceful that we 
should, through them, lose our faith also. But to consent 
to that wicked word is nothing else than to lose our faith. 
‘Wherefore, as I have written to you in previous letters, 
you must never presume to communicate with him.”* 

Not long after the arrival of these letters in Con- 
stantinople, the Faster was called upon (September 2, 595) 
to give an account of his stewardship to the sovereign 
Master of us all. After the death of John, the emperor 
made every effort to allay the heat of the controversy, 
without, however, insisting on the surrender of the dis- 
puted title. He took a long time?*in nominating a suc- 
cessor to John, and when one was named it was a friend 
of Gregory, one whom he had known as apocrisiarius, and 
one whom he thought very suitable for the position.* 
Maurice also urged the Pope to receive graciously the 
-envoys (vesponsales) of Cyriacus, who were bringing to 
Rome the synodical letter of the new patriarch* He 
furthered endeavoured to persuade the Pope that there 
was no cause for making trouble in a mere idle name, 
such as was ‘ecumenical.® This point was also put 


- forward, possibly on the emperor’s initiative, by Anastasiu 
of Antioch.® ; 


1 Ep. v. 45 (19), June 1, 595. After carefully comparing it with the 
original, I have adopted Dr. Hodgkin’s fine translation of this spirited 
letter. 

2 “Non enim parvee potuit esse mercedis, quod Johanne sanctz 
memorie (Gregory bore no malice) de hac luce subtracto, ad ordin= 
andum sacerdotem Zzefas vestra diu haesitavit, tempus paulo longius 
distulit,” vii. 6, Oct. 596. 

5 “Unde et aptum valde existere in pastorali regimine fratrem ... . 
meum Cyriacum existimo,” 2d. 

4“ Dominorum pietas .... semel ac bis ammonere dignata est ut 
responsales . . « . Cyriaci benigne susciperem,” vii. 30 (33), to Maurice, 
June 597. 

DTG 6 VII. 24 (27), June 597. 
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'- Though ‘his heart was wounded’ by the assumption of 
‘the proud and profane title,’ Gregory received the envoys 
and synodical letter of Cyriacus, because, as he said himself 
to the emperor, he knew what was due “to the unity of the 
faith and ecclesiastical harmony” (vii. 30), and that in 
itself, of course, the title did not necessarily imply any 
heresy. Nay, to promote good feeling he bestowed ‘more 
than the customary honour’ on the envoys, and caused 
them to assist him when saying Mass. For there was no 
reason, he said, why the envoys from Constantinople should 
not assist him, who, by the mercy of God, had not fallen 
into any error of pride, though his own apocrisiarius was 
not to assist at Mass one who had either himself committed 
a fault of elation (culpam elationis) or had not corrected it 
when committed by others.* 

But while congratulating Cyriacus on his new dignity, 
Gregory bade him ‘take away all occasion of scandal’?; 
and in replying to his synodical letter, plainly told him 
that he could only have true peace with him (the Pope) 
when he had given up ‘the pride of the profane name. ® 
And both Anastasius of Antioch and the emperor were 
told plainly that the title was not a.mere idle word but a 
dangerous novelty. “I would beg your Imperial piety to 
reflect that some idle (or frivolous) things are perfectly 
innocuous, but others highly injurious. Certainly when 
Antichrist shall come and shall call himself God, will not 
that be very silly, but yet very pernicious at the same time? 
If we merely look at the size of the word, it has but two 
syllables, but if we look at the (implied) weight of wicked- 
ness, there is a whole world of mischief. Hence I confi- 
dently assert that, whoever calls himself, or would be called 
by others, universal bishop, is, in his pride, a forerunner of 


1 Ep. vii. 30 (33). 2 VIL. 4 (5), Oct. 596. 
8 VII. 5 (4). 
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Antichrist, because ini his pride he sets himself above all 
others,” ? 

Hoping that a mild answer would turn away wrath, 
Cyriacus wrote to the Pope and told him of his love for 
him. But Gregory promptly told him to show that love 
by taking away the cause of disagreement between 
them.2 As this was not done, Gregory could not be 
induced to allow his apocrisiarius to communicate with 
Cyriacus. And while he would not allow Eulogius? of 
Antioch to give him the title, he forbade the metropolitans 
of Illyricum, Eusebius of Thessalonica, etc., who were 
subject to his jurisdiction as patriarch, when invited to a 
synod at Constantinople, to concede it to Cyriacus. For 
although it is true that “ without the authority and consent 4 
of the apostolic See, whatever may be enacted there can 
have no force, still in God’s name I warn you not to allow 
assent (to the assumption of the title) to be wrung from 
you by persuasion, or by blandishment, by rewards or 
punishments.” 

Though only a few months before he died Gregory once 
again exhorted® Cyriacus to lay aside the obnoxious title 
(July 603), his tender words were powerless against the 
conceit of the puppet patriarch of Constantinople. 

Whilst the brute force of Phocas was exerted during 
the pontificate of Boniface III. who had apparently been 
the bearer of the last-mentioned letter, the patriarchs of 
the imperial city dropped their ‘universal.’ It was, 

1 Ep. vil. 30 (33). 

? VII. 28 (31). “Tunc enim ostensa caritas vera est, si per typhum 
superbize inter nos scissura non fuerit.” 

® VIII. 29, July 598. 

* “Sine apostolicae sedis auctoritate atque consensu, nullas, quaeque 
acta fuerint (in synodo), vires habeant (habent),” ix. 156 (68), May 599. 


Nothing could more plainly express Gregory’s idea of his authority in 
the Universal Church. 


5 XIII. 43 (40). 
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however, resumed by them on the first opportunity. After 
that period, when the title was given to the popes, as it often 
was, especially by the Easterns, they ceased to protest 
against its application to themselves. Because in its most 
obvious and orthodox sense of overseer of all the bishops 
of the world, it really belonged to them. “To whom,” 
wrote Leo IX. to the patriarch Michael Cerularius, “ after 
Jesus Christ could this title be more suitably applied than 
to the successors of St. Peter?”! However, as the same 
pontiff notes in the same passage, “ it is certain that it has 
not been assumed, up to this, by any of his (St. Leo I.) 
successors.” 

Though the patriarchs of Constantinople thus assumed a 
title which, taken in most of its possible senses, was an 
attack on the Pope’s right of ecclesiastical jurisdiction over 
the whole Christian world, in the days of Gregory they had 
not, in either theory or practice, thrown off the spiritual 
submission due from them to the bishop of Rome. To 
cite an appeal case or two from the jurisdiction of Con- 
stantinople to that of Rome, will be to throw out this truth 
in bold relief. 

There appeared in Rome, about the same time” (593), it Appeals 
would seem, a certain John, a priest of Chalcedon ; and, against 
from a monastery situated amid the mountain fastnesses of hoe 
far Isauria, a monk named Athanasius, also a priest. Both 
assured the Pope that, despite their assertions to the 
contrary, they had been condemned of heresy by their 
patriarch, John, the Faster. And with a severity as 
notoriously hard upon others* as upon himself—an in- 
fallible proof that his sanctity was not real—John had 

1 Ep. 100, n. 9, ap. Migne, P. Z., t. 143. “Et cui post J. C. hoc 
nomen magis poterat aptari quam successoribus Petr?” 

2 Athanasius was in Rome in 593. Cf. Daal., iv. 38. 


8 Cf. Theoph. Simocat., i. 11, the contemporary biographer of the 
Emperor Maurice. 
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even had the poor monk scourged in the church of St. 
Sophia.!_ The two priests appealed to the Pope for justice. 
After several letters from him requiring that the particulars 
of these affairs should be sent to him, a letter came to 
Rome from Constantinople pretending ignorance of the 
whole matter. Though it bore the patriarch’s name, 
Gregory in his reply to it said that if it was in truth John’s 
letter, then, though so called,? he (the Pope) was not 
really observant, as he had formed a very different 
opinion of John to what he found him in fact to be. If the 
patriarch was in truth ignorant of what had been done, 
how shameful that such things should happen at his door, 
and he not know! But if he really did know and said he 
did not, then it would be far better that food should go 
into his mouth, rather than untruth fall from it. Gregory, 
however, goes on to declare his belief that the letter was 
not written by the patriarch himself, but by a certain 
young man of the world, a favourite of John. For, as so 
often happens with men of weak character, the Faster had, 
it appears, fallen under the influence of a youth (juvenculus), 
who in the words of Gregory “neither feared God nor 
regarded man.” The Pope goes on to declare that his 
desire is to live at peace with all men, especially with John, 
“whom I truly love, if indeed you are still the man I once 
knew. For if you do not observe the canons, and are 
striving to overturn the decrees of the Fathers, I know not 
who you are.” Had he not had every reason to fear the 
evil influence exerted over John by the young man he had 
just spoken about, he (Gregory) would not have availed 
himself of the powers which the canons gave him, but 
would have sent back the appellants to John. Even as it 


1 III. 52 (53), July 593, to John himself. “In ecclesia vestra fustibus 
czesus est.” Cf. vi. 62 (66). 
* Gregory in Greek means vigilant, iii. 52. 
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is, John may either restore the two priests to their offices and 
leave them in peace, or he may himself try them again, if he 
carefully observe the canons. But if he will not do either 
of these. things, he (Gregory), though not anxious to quarrel 
with thé patriarch, will receive the appeal made to him. 

. Gregory concludes this strong letter of reprimand to 
John by severely animadverting on his treatment of the 
monk. “What the canons say of bishops who would win 
respect for themselves by the use of the scourge, your 
fraternity knows well. We have been made pastors, not 
persecutors. The great preacher (St. Paul) says: ‘ Reprove, 
entreat, rebuke in all patience and doctrine’ (2 Tim. iv. 2). 
It is a new and unheard-of style of preaching which would 
exact faith by the aid of the rod.”* But with characteristic 
kindness he adds: “If you are not determined to quarrel 
with me, you will find him ready to go to all reasonable’ 
lengths.” The zm was the apocrisiarius Sabinian. 
Gregory, however, made it very plain to his friend Narses 
at Constantinople that he was determined at all costs to 
make John do what was right and obey the decrees of the 
apostolic See, if need should arise.” 

Seeing that the Pope was not going to be trifled with, 
John duly despatched to Rome—and this while the 
‘Universal’ controversy was well under way—deputies 
with the minutes of the proceedings taken against the two 
priests in the East. For some time ‘the swords of the 
barbarians’ gave Gregory so much anxiety that he had no 
leisure to devote to examining into the charges.2 About a 


1 Ep. iii. 52 (53), July 593 to John, the Faster. 
2 III. 63 (iv. 32), Aug. 593; to Narses. ‘“Caritati autem tue breviter 


fateor, quia omni virtute et omni pondere eandem causam auxiliante 
omnipotente Deo exire (al. exercere, eximere) paratus sum. In qua 
si videro, sedi apostolicae canones non servari, dabit omnip. Deus, 
quid contemptores ejus faciam.” 

3 -V. 44 (18), June 1, 595- 
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month, however, after he had thus given John notice of the 
cause which had delayed the investigation of the appeal, 
the Pope examined the case of John of Chalcedon in the 
synod of July 5, 595. John was accused of being a 
Marcianist, an accusation which, by the way, was brought 
against the Emperor Maurice at the time of his downfall. 
According to Simocatta, Maurice’s biographer, Warcianism 
was a farcical (katayéAaoros) kind of heresy.1. On careful 
examination, the case against John broke down completely. 
The Faster’s deputies knew no more about what was under- 
stood by Marcianism than we do. Though apparently spite- 
fully anxious to prove John a heretic, they were utterly 
unable to do so. Consequently, Gregory quashed the pre- 
vious decision against him and “ by our verdict declare him 
a Catholic, and free from every stain of heresy.”2 In inform- 
ing the emperor and the Faster of his decision, Gregory 
begged them to receive John kindly. He was not molested. 

The case of Athanasius dragged on longer. He was 
charged with having in his possession a book full of 
heretical propositions, This fact seems to have repre- 
sented all that could be urged against the unfortunate 
priest. The examination of the suspected volume neces- 
sitated an inspection of the decrees of the council of 
Ephesus. Gregory accordingly wrote to his friend 
Count Narses to get him an old copy of the acts—an old 
one, because he suspects the latter ones. The Pope of 
course had copies of the acts of the council; but, under 
the circumstances, he wanted a copy such as was in cir- 
culation among the Greeks. “Though,” as he said, “the 
Roman codices are much more authentic (veriores) than 
the Greek, because, if we lack your quickness, we have 


not your deceit.” 

1 Ep. viii. 9. 9 VI. 15, Sept. 595. Cf. 2b., 14, 16, 17. 

5 VI. 14. “ Quia nos vestra sicut non acumina, ita nec imposturas 
habemus.” 
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The volume was at length found to be heretical ; but, 
as Athanasius averred, he had read it in all simplicity, and 
as he tendered the Pope an entirely orthodox profession 
of faith, Gregory, after forbidding him to read the book 
again, declared that he was a true Catholic and gave him 
full permission to return to his monastery and to his 
former position! A month or two later Cyriacus was 
duly informed by the Pope of the decision he had come to, 
both with regard to John and to Athanasius. 

These two cases, if not very interesting in themselves, 
are, it must be repeated, very instructive, as they prove 
that the Patriarch of Constantinople, and, @ fortzori, the 
other patriarchs, were in Gregory’s time subject to the 
See of Peter. Even Fleury? felt himself compelled to 
take notice that the patriarch submitted to the juris- 
diction of the Pope, as he sent his deputies with letters 
and with summaries of the trials that had already been 
held concerning these cases in the East. In the days of 
the first Gregory there was only one Roman Empire and 
one Christian Church. The Emperor at Constantinople 
was the head of the one, the Pope at Rome the head of 


the other. 


That we may not suppose that Gregory’s life was one Come: 


solid bitter struggle, without one grain of alloy of comfort, ie 
we must not lose sight of the joy which he experienced 
from the conversion of nations, and notably of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. We shall see that in the case of Gregory, 
as in that of all men, the sweet and the bitter are mingled 
together in life, and that, if it must ever be the lot of the 


popes, as the spiritual representatives of God’s truth on 


1 Ep. vi. 62 (66) to Athanasius himself, Aug. 596. Note this early 


appearance of the /ndex. : 
2 VII. 4 (5)- 8 77, E., 1.352 44. 
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earth, to bear the brunt of the attacks of the powers of 
falsehood and darkness, it will be always theirs to enjoy 
in an especial manner, as the head of the Christian army, 
the triumphs of religion. 

In the middle of the fifth century (449) there landed on 
these shores, never again to leave them, Angles and 
Saxons. These Teutonic tribes, who came from the lands 
between the Elbe and the Rhine, fierce heathen pirates, 
were accounted by the Romans the most dangerous of 
their enemies.’ Bishop Sidonius, who was alive when they 
landed in Britain, tells us how they despised danger if 
they won booty, how they laughed at the tempest and. 
cared not for shipwreck. The storm was their refuge in 
retreat and their coign of vantage in attack. Their best 
loved was the god of War. The steed consecrated to the 
god was wellnigh as sacred to them as the god himself. 
And if they were freemen and the sons of the free, they 
were cruel as the sea they loved so well. 

’ The resistance offered by the Britons to these fiercest 
foes of the Roman empire in the West was of the 
stubbornest. Nowhere would the Briton live side by 
side with the Saxon. But the numbers or the fighting 
powers of the native were not equal to those of the 
invader. In about a hundred years the Angles and 
Saxons had stamped out the British and their Christianity 
from all parts of Great Britain, except Wales, Cornwall. 
and the hilly north-west of what is now called England, 
and from the Highlands of Scotland. 

Mention has already been made of what is said to have 
first caused Gregory! to take an interest in the Anglo- 

1 On the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons, besides the authorities 
already cited, see the documents collected in Haddan and Stubbs, 
Councils, iii. 1 f.; the Life of St. Augustine, by Gotselinus (or Jocelin, 


+1098), a monk of Canterbury, a production of but little importance 
(ap. Acta SS., May 26, or Migne, P. Z., t. 80); St. Augustine and his 
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Saxon people, some fifty years after they had been in 
possession of most of our island. The incident was his 
meeting with slave children of that race in the forum, 
and the impression that their blue eyes and golden hair 
made upon his imagination. The traditionary story of 
his conduct on that occasion, which the early Anglo- 
Saxon biographer of Gregory calls? ‘narratio fidelium,’ 
has been told how often? To be told once again will 
but prove its’simple charm. Struck with the beauty of 
the slave-dealer’s wares, Gregory questioned the man 
about them. Understanding they were heathens, he 
cried out: “Alas! that the author of darkness should 
have such fair faces, and that such beautiful forms should 
have no inward grace.” He asked the dealer: “Of what 
nation are they?” “Angles,” was the answer. “ Angels, 
rather,” said the Saint. To the further statements that 
they came from the province of Dezra, and that their 
king’s name was 4//a, he replied: “Of a truth they are 
de iva, plucked from wrath, and called to the ‘mercy of 
Christ.” And alluding to the king’s name, he concluded: 
« Alleluia! the praises of God must be sung in those parts.” 
This simple play upon words, quite in Gregory’s style, 
shows at least the cheerful hope of the conversion of the 
Angles which at once took possession of the Saint’s mind. 
He at orice betook himself to the Pope, begged him to 
send thissionaries to England, and offered himself as one. 
After much persuasion Pelagius II. consented to let him 
go. Gregory made his preparations as secretly and as 
quickly as he: could, and was soon on his way. The fact 
of his departure, however, soon transpired. Quite in their 
wonted manner the Roman populace worked themselves 


Companions, from the French of Fr. Brou (Art and Bk. Co., London, 
1897), and St. Augustin de Cantorbéry (ap. Revue des Quest. Fast, 
ap. 1899), an article which often corrects Brou. 

1C.9. Cf Bede, H Z., ii. I, etc. 
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into a furore immediately. They beset the Pope with 
loud cries! that by letting Gregory go he had offended 
St. Peter and destroyed Rome. Pelagius had to yield 
to their clamours, and horsemen were despatched post- 
haste to order Gregory to return. 

It may be gathered from the chronicle of the Anglo- 
Saxon noble Ethelwerd? that Gregory bought the slaves 
he found in the market. It is certain, at any rate, that 
to forward the work of England’s conversion, which he 
ardently longed for, and carefully thought about from 
his first sight of its people, he commissioned ° the steward 
of the patrimony of the Roman Church in Gaul to buy 
English slave boys of seventeen or eighteen years of age to 
be trained for God in monasteries. 

At length, in the sixth year of his pontificate, the time 
seemed to Gregory to have come to make the attempt to 
convert his ‘Angels of the North. He had himself 
acquired considerable influence in Gaul, through which his 
missionaries would have to pass, and he had prepared the 
monks of his monastery on the Coelian for the great work. 
He had heard of the great power possessed by Ethelbert 
of Kent. It had been told him that he had even taken 
to himself a Catholic wife, Bertha, the daughter of 
Charibert I., king of Paris, and it was even rumoured 
that the fierce Angles were. wishful to have the truths 
of Christianity preached to them.t Accordingly, in the 


1 Paulus in vit. : “Vir apostolice, quid egisti? S, Petrum offendisti, 
Romam destruxisti.” 

2 Sub an. 596. The chronicle is only a tenth century one. 

* VI. 10 (7), Sept. 595, to the priest Candidus. “Cum pro con- 
vertendis Anglis-Saxonibus.... assiduis cogitationum fluctibus 
urgeretur,” Jo. Diac., ii. 33; “Opus diu desideratum,” Paulus; “In 
praedicationis opera, quam dz cogitans Anglorum genti.... im- 
pendere studui,” ix, 222 (108). 

* “Tndicamus ad nos pervenisse Anglorum gentem .. . . velle fieri 
Christianam,” vi. 57 (59). 
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early summer of 596 he despatched to bring the light 
of Christianity to cloudy England, not one or two 
preachers, but the prior of his monastery, Augustine, 
and a whole community of monks. As Dom. Lévéque 
has pointed out, he imitated the political action of the 
ancient Romans. To subject a country they established 
colonies in it. So Gregory, to bring the English beneath 
the sweet yoke of Christ, sent forth a spiritual colony as 
it were. 

But at the very outset it looked as if the hopes of the 
pontiff were to be dashed to the ground. When the 
little band of monks landed in France they were met 
by a number of timid souls, who drew out for them in 
blackest colours the difficulties of their enterprise. They 
were going to men who were more ferocious than the 
beasts of the forest! Discouraged by all they heard, 
they sent Augustine back to report to the Pope “on the 
hardships of the journey, and the disheartening intelli- 
gence” which had come to their ears. Their envoy, 
however, soon returned, bringing letters of encouragement 
from Gregory. He reminded them? it was better not to 
begin good works than to give them up when begun, 
He bade them not to lose heart, but to persevere for the 
sake of the eternal reward they would reap for their toils. 
He regretted he could not have his wish and share their 
labours. He also wrote to Virgilius of Arles and other 
bishops, to Brunichildis and other secular rulers among 

1 Bede, H. £., i. 23. If they really heard all that Gotselinus assures 
us they were told they might have been disheartened. They were told 
that the English, “ gentem quam petebant cunctis mortalibus ferociorem 
esse, sanguinem humanum sitire, pati non posse Christianos vivere.” 
This quotation is from (c. 2) the monk’s smaller life (st. mznor) of 
St. Augustine (ap. Avglia sacra, ii.). The Hist. major speaks to the 
same effect. See its sixth chapter, ap. Acta SS. Maii, vol. vi. p. 373 
(May 26). 

2 Ep. vi. 50 (51). 


Baptism of 
Ethelbert, 


759» 
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the Franks, exhorting them to do all they could to help 
and encourage the missionaries he is sending to the 
Angles. Reinspirited by this prompt action of the pontiff, 
the devoted band, strengthened in number by some 
Frankish priests, to act as interpreters, continued their. 
journey and landed at Ebbsfleet (or Richborough, perhaps) 
in the spring of 597.1 ‘ Blest was the unconscious shore on 
which they trod.’ 

This is not the place to enter into the details” of the 
work of St. Augustine. Suffice it to say here that Ethel- 
bert of Kent, the king in whose dominions they landed, 
was baptised (June 2, 597), and thousands of his subjects 
after him, influenced by the sublime doctrines which were 
taught by the saint and his companions, but still more by 
the winning beauty of their lives and their miracles. For, 
as seems always to happen on the first preaching of 
Christianity to a people, its truth was confirmed to the 
English by the wonders wrought by, God through his 
servant Augustine. . 

Before the close of the eventful year 597, in accordance 
with the commands he had received from the Pope, 


1 Ep. vi. 49-52 and 57 (58, 52, 51,53, 54, 59), all of July 596. Cf 
Bede, H. £., i. 23-25. 

2 For these details, besides the works quoted, see especially 
Montalembert, Monks of the West, iii. 340f. ; Lingard, Anglo-Saxon 
Church, i. 20 f. 

3 “ Miraculorum multorum ostensione,” Bede, i. 26. Augustine’s 
epitaph (quoted by Bede, ii. 3) says of him, “operatione miraculorum 
suffultus” ; and Gregory himself not only tells his friend Eulogius, 
patriarch of Alexandria, that Augustine and his companions seem to 
imitate the apostles in the miracles they performed (viii. 29 al. 30), 
but warns Augustine himself to remember that “the great miracles 
which God has worked through you . . . . have been given not so 
much to you as to those for whose salvation such powers have been 
conferred upon you” (xi. 36 al. 28). Cf Bede, i. 31.. The fame of 
these wonders had come to the knowledge of Brunichildis, xi, 48 (62). 
Cf. Moral., xxvii. 11 (6). 
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Augustine crossed over to France and was consecrated 
bishop by Virgilius of Arles, the Pope’s vicar in Gavl* 
(December 5, 597). On his return to England, he at once 
sent messengers to Gregory to tell him of the progress the 
faith had made among the Angles and of his own conse- 
cration, and to ask for information on some dozen questions 
which he submitted to the Pope.2 The good news of the 
spread of the faith cheered Gregory in his illness. But his 
sickness? and his difficulties in connection with making 
peace with the Lombards prevented him from replying to 
Augustine’s queries till the middle of 601. 

Then, during that little respite of his cruel agony, he 
resumed his wonted activity. On the Ist of June he 
wrote‘ to Augustine, ‘the bishop of the Angles’: “Glory 
be to God in the highest, who has caused the grain of 
wheat which has fallen to the ground to die (St. Luke ii. 
14) and to bring forth fruit in abundance, that He might 
not reign alone in heaven whose death is our life, whose 
weakness is our strength . .. . and whose love sends us 
to seek even in the island of Britain for brothers whom we 
knew not... . Who can express the joy of all faithful 
hearts that the English nation, through the grace of God 
and thy brotherly labour, is illumined by the light of the 
holy faith.” Then follows a long exhortation to Augustine 
to be on his guard lest the miracles, which God has deigned 
to work through him for the benefit of the English, should 
cause him to entertain proud thoughts and thus lose his 

1 Bede, i. 27; Ep. viii. 29 (30). “Data a me licentia.” 

2 Bede, 20. . 

8 In Aug. 599 he wrote that the pains of gout had been such that for 
eleven months “valde rarum est, si de lecto surgere aliquando potuero,” 
ix. 232 (123). By July 600 the attack had lasted for ‘nearly two 
years.’ It had been so bad that he could scarcely get up to say Mass, 
x. 14 (35). And in Feb. 601, still the gout brings it about that “ vivere 


mihi poena,” xi. 20 (32). 
4 Ep. xi. 36 (28). 
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soul. “Very great restraint, then, must be put upon the 
mind in the midst of signs and miracles, lest perchance a 
man seek his own glory in these things, and rejoice with a 
merely private joy at the greatness of his exaltation. Signs 
are given for the gaining ot souis, and towards His glory 
by whose power signs are wrought... . If there is joy in 
heaven on one sinner doing penance, what joy must there 
not have been on the conversion of a whole people.” 

But Gregory did not content himself with simply sending 
a letter to Augustine. In accordance with the latter’s 
request, he sent him a fresh company of monastic labourers, 
and he provided them with a supply of everything necessary 
for divine worship and with ‘very many books.’ “Many of 
these were works of great beauty: medizval pilgrims who 
visited the abbey (at Canterbury) saw there the Azdlza 
Gregoriana, written upon rose-coloured leaves, showing 
strange reflections in the light. On a shelf above and 
behind the high altar, surrounded by reliquaries of every 
shape, were placed psalters, acts of the martyrs and books 
of the gospels, bound in chased silver and mounted with 
beryls and crystals—all presents from the great pope. It 
is possible that these books—these premitte Librorum—even 
survived till the (so-called) Reformation. The library of 
Corpus Christi at Cambridge and the Bodleian at Oxford 
possess two ancient books of the gospels said to have formed 
part of St. Gregory’s gift.’ Father Brou, from whose work 
this passage’ has been taken, says, however, that experts 
seem now to be agreed that neither of these MSS. can 
date back to the days of Gregory; whereas Grisar,? who calls 
special attention to the beautiful miniatures with which 


the Cambridge MS. is adorned, is of opinion that they 
a P75: 
: P. 279. In the Bodleian Library the MS. (Auct. D. 2, 14), which is 
said to be one of the works sent to England by Gregory, is described 
as ‘‘ Uncial seventh century Gospels of the Vulgate.” 
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(the miniatures and hence the MS.) might belong to a 
period much before Gregory, and that if they were executed 
in his pontificate, they are certainly copies of more ancient 
models, 

Gregory also wrote! out Jetters of recommendation for 
his new missionaries to eleven bishops, three kings and 
one queen of the Franks, so that they might everywhere 
on their journey meet with kindness and hospitality. He 
tells his episcopal correspondents that he knew that their 
zeal would naturally have moved them to accord help to 
men who were labouring for souls; but that as the glow of 
a fire is intensified by blowing upon it, so their zeal would 
be quickened by his words. 

Mellitus and his companions were, moreover, bearers 
of a ‘pallium’ for Augustine and of a letter for him, in 
connection with it, in which the Pope tells him that he 
erants him the use of it during Mass time and “to 
ordain twelve bishops in different places, who are to be 
subject to your jurisdiction....To the city of York 
we wish you to send a bishop.... who may also 
ordain twelve bishops and enjoy the rank of a metro- 
politan.” Augustine was, however, to retain the primacy 
over the whole Church in England during his lifetime. 
Various other regulations were laid down by the Pope 
for the future government of the church of the Angles, 
which it is the less necessary to set down as the force 
of circumstances— pagan reactions, etc.—rendered the 
carrying of them out unpractical. The letter closed 
thus: “Your fraternity is to have, subject to you, by the 
authority of our Lord Jesus Christ, not only those 
bishops whom you shall have ordained yourself or who 
shall have been consecrated by the bishop of York, but 
also all the bishops of Britain, so that from the words and 


1 Ep. xi. 34-51 (54-62), all of June 601. 
VOL bi. LE; II 
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life of your holiness they may receive the rule of the true 
faith and a good life.” Gregory had, it may be noted 
in passing, clearly no doubt that spiritual jurisdiction 
over the Britons in Wales, etc, who were already 
Christians of a sort, was as much acknowledged to be 
his as that over the new converts. 
es ee Naturally the Catholic queen, Bertha, and her newly- 
Ethelbert. converted husband were not left unhonoured by papal 
letters, The queen is thanked in glowing terms for 
what she has done to help Augustine, and congratulated 
on the share she has had in converting her husband and 
the people. But she is earnestly exhorted to strengthen 
the king’s mind in the love of the Christian faith and of 
God, so that he may be anxious for the complete 
conversion of his people; and assured that the good she 
is doing is being talked of not only at Rome but 
everywhere, and has even reached the ears of the 
emperor at Constantinople. Evidently the good Pope 
thoroughly understood that a word to a woman about 
the good opinion the world had of her would not be 
thrown away. And he could not do more in that 
direction than mention the emperor. For to the 
barbarians there was no higher embodiment of the 
power and greatness of this world than ‘the most 
serene prince at Constantinople.’ 
In his letter? to Ethelbert, that king is urged to 
guard with care the deposit of faith he has received, to 
1 Ep. xi. 39(65). “Tuafraternitas . . . . omnes Brittanize sacerdotes 
habeat Domino D. N, J. C. auctore subjectos.” Cf Gregory’s answer 
to the seventh question of Augustine. See also Lingard, Amgdo-Sax. 
C/G 2, 
* XI. 35 (29). Jaffé, in his summary of this letter (No. 1380, Ist ed.), 
has mistaken the drift of this letter. He says the Pope exhorts Bertha 
to lead the king to Christianity. But he was already a Christian when 


this letter was written. 
XT. 37:(66), 
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spread the knowledge of it among his people, to over- 
throw the temples of the idols (advice afterwards recalled) 
—to be, in short, another Constantine—-and to hearken to 
the voice of Augustine. 

To this latter the Pope sent long answers to the 
questions the archbishop had asked of him. These 
replies formed a document which was to become “the 
rule and code of Christian missions.”4 Some few have 
indeed called the authenticity of it in question.? But 
while Grisar? goes so far as to allow that it represents 
what was taken down from Gregory’s verbal exposition, 
its authenticity may safely be admitted with Hartmann,* 
Haddan and Stubbs, etc. 

In response to direct queries, Gregory laid it down that 
the diocesan revenues were to be divided into four parts, 
one for the bishop and his household for their support, and 
to enable the bishop to exercise hospitality ; the second 
for the clergy; the third for the poor, and the fourth 
for the repair of churches. But he advised Augustine, 
inasmuch as he had been brought up under monastic 
discipline, to live with his brethren and have all things 

in common with them. 

Fora liturgy for the new church the Pope, in a most 
broad-minded spirit, bade Augustine, whilst bearing in 
mind that of Rome to which he had been accustomed, 
choose what he found appropriate in any church and fix 
that as the liturgy for England. 

On the principle that the Church of the Angles was in 
its infancy, and therefore to be indulged, Gregory for the 
time being relaxed to some extent the discipline of the 
Church, which in those days most wisely prohibited 
marriages between those related to one another even in 


1 Montalembert, Monks, iii. 369. , 
2 Cf. Brou, note, p. 85. 2 Pa2 783 Epil. 332, 
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the seventh degree. He also gave various other important 
decisions relative to the married life which have more 
in common with moral theology than papal biography. 
However, in view of modern customs with a certain 
section of society, it may be useful to note how severely 
he animadverted on the ‘depraved custom’ of mothers 
handing over their children to be suckled by other 
women. 

The last act of Gregory for his beloved Angles of which 
we have any knowledge was the despatch of a letter? he 
addressed to Mellitus after he had set out with the docu- 
ments already mentioned. By this he recalled, ‘after much 
thought,’ the advice he had given to Ethelbert to destroy 
the temples of the gods. They must not be destroyed, is 
his final decision to Mellitus. The idols in them must be 
destroyed; but they are themselves to be purified by the 
sprinkling of holy water, and must have altars and relics 
placed in them. The people will be more easily drawn to 
places to which they have become accustomed. 

Gregory’s labour for the conversion of England was now 
over. He had brought our country within the pale of 
civilisation and put it on a fair way to becoming Catholic. 
He had accomplished a work which, though grievously 
shaken in the sixteenth century, we may hope will never 
be undone. The torch of Catholic truth he lit in our land 
has never been quite extinguished. It is now beginning 
again to burn brightly. May its lustre ever go on increas- 
ing and never again be diminished ! 

What had been accomplished in England Gregory had 
himself poetically described even in the midst of his com- 
mentary on Job (xxvii. 11 al. 6), so full was he of the 
good work that had been wrought. “By the shining 
miracles of his preachers has God brought to the faith 


. Ep. xi. 56 @ (64), No. 8. * XI. 56 (76), July 18, 601. 
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even the extremities of the earth. . . . In one faith has he 
linked the boundaries of the East and the West. Lo! the 
tongue of Britain, which before could only utter barbarous 
sounds, has lately learned to make the alleluda ot the 
Hebrews resound in praise of God. Lo! the ocean, 
formerly so turbulent, lies calm and submissive at the 
feet of the saints, and its wild movements, which earthly 
princes could not control by the sword, are spellbound with 
the fear of God by a few simple words from the mouth of 
priests; and he who, when an unbeliever, never dreaded 
troops of fighting men, now that he believes fears the 
tongues of the meek. For by the words he has heard 
from heaven, and the miracles which shine round him, he 
receives the strength of the knowledge of God, so that he 
is afraid to do wrong and yearns with his whole heart to 
come to the grace of eternity.” 

In all the work of Gregory for the conversion of our 
country, we see combined the zeal for souls which we look 
for in a saint and the practical, and withal kindly, common 
sense which has always distinguished Englishmen in deal- 
ing either with business affairs or with their fellow-men. 
But if Gregory worked hard and well for England, he did 
not labour for men who had no gratitude. His name was 
always breathed with love in Catholic England. He was 
to the English their apostle, as our first historian, the 
Venerable Bede, takes notice! In the century following 
his death it was decreed, by the council of Clovesho or 
Cliff in 747, that his feast, the feast of ‘our father Gregory,’ 
should be kept as a holiday of obligation through England 

1H. £., ii. 1. Already the author of the Anglo-Saxon Life (ap. 
Eng. Hist. Rev.), had declared in his last chapter (c. xxxii.), that Gregory 
was invoked as a saint in England. “ Unde letaniis, quibus Dominum 
pro nostris imploramus excessibus .... quibus eum offendimus, S. 


Gregorium nobis in amminiculum vocamus cum sanctis . .. . Inter 
quos eum in celis Christo credimus conjunctum,” 
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(can. 17); and we find this decree renewed at the council 
of Oxiord (can. 8) in 1222. And whenever Catholic 
Englishmen at least praise * the men of old, their apostle 
and father Gregory will not be absent from their thoughts. 
Of him in especial will they think when they say with 
Fcclesiasticus (c. 44), “Let us now praise men of high 
renown, and our fathers in their generation’. . . . such as 
have borne rule in their dominions, men of great power 
and endued with their wisdom, . . . . and ruling over the 
present people and by the strength of wisdom instructing 
the people in most holy words.” 

Another event, which in his own words brought ‘un- 
speakable joy’+ to the heart of Gregory, was the conversion 
of Recared, the Visigothic ruler of Spain, and his people. 
The details of the affair were sent to the Pope by his friend 
Leander, Bishop of Seville, whom he had met at Constanti- 
nople. The bishop’s object in visiting the imperial city 
was to obtain help for the Catholic Hermenigild, who 
was in arms against his father, the Arian Leovigild. 
For in the break up of the Roman Empire in the West, 
the Visigoths, who seized the Iberian peninsula, were, 
like the rest of the Teutonic barbarians who called them- 
selves Christians at all, Arians. And Leovigild (572-586), 
one of the greatest of the Visigothic kings, though (as 
very often happens in the case of such rulers who would 
have no other will but their own on every subject) a 
most tyrannical one, endeavoured by persecution to 
force his Catholic subjects to become Arians. This 
tyranny” resulted in the rebellion (580) of his son Her- 
menigild, whom he had associated with himself in the 

1 Ep. i. 41 (43). 

* How fierce was his persecution may be seen from the words of 


St. Isidore in his History of the Goths: “ Quoscumque nobilissimos ac 


potentissimos vidit, aut capite truncavit aut proscriptos in exilium 
misit,” 
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government of the realm, but who had become a Catholic 
through the exertions of his uncle St. Leander and through 
the influence of a Catholic wife, a Frankish princess. 

Hermenigild, “not knowing,” says the good old bishop, 
Gregory of Tours, “that the judgment of heaven was 
pressing on him, inasmuch as he had devised such 
measures against a father, even though he was a heretic,” 
failing to obtain any substantial aid from ‘the Romans, 
whose power in Spain Leovigild had broken, fell into the 
hands of his father. Finding that exile could not force 
his son to deny his faith, Leovigild permitted or ordered 
a certain Sisebert to put him to death in prison? (Easter 
58s or 586). By his death, as even Gibbon observes (c. 37), 
Hermenigild atoned for any crime he may have been guilty 
of in his rebellion. And if Hermenigild is canonised, it is 
not because he took up arms against his father, but solely 
because he died a martyr. He chose death rather than 
life at the cost of apostasy. 722s coronat opus ! 

The blood of Hermenigild and that of the other Catholic 
martyrs was, as usual, the seed of the Church. When 
Recared, his brother, became king (586-601), he followed 
in the footsteps of his martyred brother, and in a great 
council of the nation at Toledo (May 8, 589) he made 
a public profession of the Catholic faith, And as a 
Catholic, so also a Roman. It was therefore decreed 
that there should remain in full force the decisions of 

TH Fs Vis 43: 

2 “Teuvichildus .... filium suum morti tradidit,” Greg. Turon., 
H. F,, viii. 28. Cf Gregory (Dial. iii. 31), who relates what: 
“multorum qui ab Hispaniarum partibus veniunt, relatione cogno- 
vimus” ; and the chronicle of John of Biclara (ad. an. 58 5), a contem- 
porary Spanish monk. For modern authorities consult V2s¢gothic 
Spain, by Dr. Hodgkin, ap. English Tlist. Review, ii. ; and a History 
of Spain, i. c. 7, by U. R. Burke, who ‘sums up dead against 


Hermenigild. be 
8 “Richaredus rex... . fratrem martyrem sequens,” Déad., #6. 
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all the councils and the synodical letters of the holy 
bishops of Rome! The king’s abjuration of Arianism 
was soon followed by that of his subjects. So that after 
some two hundred years of heresy, the Visigoths joined 
their Roman fellow-subjects in professing Catholicity. 

A letter which Recared wrote to Gregory (596-9) 
showed that if he could not write Latin he could manage 
to express that his sentiments towards the person of the 
Pope were those of a thoroughly loyal Catholic. He told 
the Pope that it had been his wish to write to him, “who 
stood pre-eminent among the bishops,” ? at the time of his 
conversion, but that the business concerns of his kingdom 
had prevented him. He had already sent an embassy to 
the Pope, with presents for St. Peter, but its members had 
barely escaped with their lives from the wreck of their 
ship. However, he now sends Gregory a golden chalice 
studded with gems, which he trusts may be worthy of the 
first of the apostles; and begs in return for one of the 
Pope’s ‘golden letters.’ In conclusion’ he expresses his 
love for Gregory, and begs his prayers for himself and his 
people. 

Further, in a letter now lost, he begged the Pope to help 
forward negotiations he was then carrying on with the 
emperor, especially on the basis of a treaty which Justinian 
had made with one of his predecessors, For, though most 
distinguished for his piety and love of peace Recared had 
frequently to take up arms to stem the aggressions of the - 
‘Romans,’ who were anxious to recover the ground they 
had lost under Leovigild. 


* “Maneant in suo vigore conciliorum omnium constituta et synodicee 
sanctorum preesulum Romanorum epistole.” Can. I, ap. Labbe, v. 
1009, or Mansi, ix. Christian Spain has ever freely professed its 
subjection to the spiritual power of the Roman pontiffs. 

* IX. 227 a (61). “Qui pre ceteros polles antestites” (ste). 

* Isidore, De reg. Goth., 52, 54. 
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In due course Recared received ‘the golden letters’ he 
was so anxious for. In one! of them Gregory told the 
king that he could not write to the emperor because he had 
not been able to discover what the terms of the treaty 
in question were, inasmuch as a fire had destroyed almost 
all the documents of the time of Justinian, and it would 
never do to have to write to a person and tell him to 
produce documents which told against himself. Recared 
must then strive to bring about peace. Peace! It was 
the one cry of Gregory in the midst of wars; the one 
cry of the true vicar of the Prince of Peace. 

In his letter of thanks? for Recared’s presents, he 
praises him for bringing the whole Gothic race from 
Arianism “into the solidity of the true faith.” He often 
speaks, he says, with admiration of the king’s doings 
to his friends, and contrasts the king’s labours for souls 
with his own inactivity. He congratulates him also in 
holding firm, despite of offers of money for the contrary, 
to the law he has made to prevent Jews from keeping 
Christian slaves.2 But he would have him beware lest 
the good he has done should inflate him with vanity. 
“We send you,” are the Pope’s concluding words, “a 
little key from the most holy body of St. Peter (as an 
earnest of his blessing),‘ in which is enclosed a little iron 
from his chains, so that what bound his neck when he 
was led to martyrdom may loose you from all your sins. 
We also send you a cross in which there is some wood 
of the true cross and some hairs of Blessed John the 
Baptist. May the intercession of His Forerunner ever 
enable you to have the joy of Our Saviour.” 

1 Ep. ix. 229 (122), Aug. 599. 

2 1X. 228 (122), also of Aug. 599. 

3 Gregory’s dealings with the Jews will be spoken of later. 


4 “Pro ejus benedictione,” more literally “as a present from him,” 
Pious objects sent in this way were known as Jenedictiones, 


Conver- 
sion (?) 

of the 
Lombards. 
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Before his death there came to Gregory’s heart joy even 
from the Lombards. Such of them as were Christians in 
any sense were Arians like the Visigoths. But a very 
large number of them were heathens, and like other 
Teutonic tribes, worshipped streams and trees, hills and 
valleys, and even serpents. Their own laws! reveal the 
fact that even under Liutprand they practised divination 
by means of trees and the heads of animals. But more 
than their Arianism or their idolatry, their brutal ignorance 
made the conversion of the Lombards slow. However, it 
had made some progress ere death came to the suffering 
Gregory. In the very beginning of his pontificate (January 
591) he wrote a short but earnest letter to ‘all the bishops 
of Italy, urging them to do their very best to convert the 
Lombards. “With all your might, by the power of per- 
suasion, hurry them on to the true faith; preach to them 
without ceasing the Kingdom of God.”2 The work of 
bringing the Lombards into the Church was very much 
forwarded by the exertions of their queen, the Catholic 
Theodelinda, of whom Prosper’s Continuator says, “ That 
she nourished the Lombard race not only by her royal power 
but also by the affection of her piety.” No doubt it was 
owing to her influence that Agilulph showed himself very 
differently disposed towards the Catholics than his pre- 
decessor Authari had done. Authari had forbidden, by a 
law issued at Easter 590, his Lombard subjects from being 
baptized in the Catholic faith. His death before the 
following Easter Gregory regarded as a divine punishment 
for his tyrannical edict. But so favourable did Agilulph 
show himself to the Church, that it was even said3 that 
before his death he had himself become a Catholic. 

* Leg. Lint, ap. RoW.GS.ot. po ia vies 3G. Cf. Dial. Greg,, iii. 
27-8 ; and Agathias, i. 7, or ap. R, 7. S., i. p. 383. 

e Ep. i, 17, eePaul: Diat,, 7. L,, iv. 6, 
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Although the words of St. Columbanus, in his letter to 
Boniface IV., seem to show that there was no truth in the 
report, it is certain that the king allowed his infant son 
Adalwald to be baptized a Catholic. The queen at once 
forwarded the good news to the Pope, who “though in im- 
minent danger of death,” had still the heart to rejoice at the 
happy tidings and the strength to write yet one more letter, 
one of the last half-dozen of his letters which we have. “The 
letter you sent us from Genoa has made us sharers in your 
joy that, by the grace of God, a son has been given you, 
and that that son has been given to the Catholic faith.” 
The ‘new king’ must be brought up in the fear of God. 

The ‘Three Chapter’ question was still on the queen’s 
mind ; for in her letter she had begged Gregory to reply to 
certain points urged by the abbot Secundus, probably the 
Secundus of Trient, one of the principal authors on whom 
Paul the Deacon drew for his Lombard history. This the 
Pope promises to do, if by the will of God he should 
recover his health. Meanwhile he sends Secundus a copy 
of the acts of the council which was held in the time of 
Justinian, “that he may study them and see that all he has 
heard against the apostolic See and the Catholic Church is 
false.” To the young king he sends certain small relic 
cases,! containing a relic of the true Cross, etc. and to his 
sister three rings.” 

The work of the conversion of the Lombard nation, 
begun in the days of Gregory and King Agilulph, went on 
vigorously after the death of those two men during the joint 
reign of Theodelinda and her son.? But the ignorance and 
turbulence of the Lombards made their Catholicity ‘long 
a-coming’; and the tide of conversion ebbed and flowed 


1 Filacta or filacteria, which Dr. Hodgkin wrongly translates as 
charms. Cf. Ducange. 

2 Ep. xiv. 12, Dec. 603. Cf. Paul., , L., iv. 25 and 27 (28). 

* Paul, 20., 41 (43). 


The Bar- 
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more than once before it came to the full in about the 
eighth century. 

Among the results of the Vandal occupation ot Africa 
was the expulsion? of a barbarous and idolatrous people, 
who bore the appropriate name, Barbaricint. They betook 
themselves to Sardinia, settled in the mountains near 
Cagliari, and soon proved a very great nuisance to the 
inhabitants. Consequently, as Sardinia belonged. to the 
province of Africa, Justinian ordered Belisarius, when in 
command there, to nominate a duke for Sardinia, and that 
to watch the Barbaricini the duke should take up os 
abode close to their mountain home.” 

To bring these savages and many of the peasantry of 
the island, who were still pagans, to Christianity and 
civilisation, Gregory despatched a special mission, as the 
clergy of the island do not seem to have been very zealous. 
His efforts were greatly aided by the military successes of 
the Duke of Sardinia (594), who only granted the cowed 
barbarians terms of peace on condition of their embracing 
Christianity. For this wise measure he was greatly praised 
by the Pope, who undertook to make the duke’s merits 
known to the emperor without delay.2 Gregory also 
begged him to help, to the best of his ability, those whom 
he had sent out to work for the idolaters’ conversion—a 
request he also preferred to Hospito, the chief of the 
Barbaricini,* to the chief men in Sardinia, and later 
(October 600), to the pr@ses of Sardinia. But, as has been 
already noted, the good work which was being accomplished 
by the zeal and energy of Gregory was to a considerable 
extent retarded by the oppression of the ‘judge of the 


1 Procopius, De dello Vandal.,, ii. 13. 

2 Cf. Hartmann, notes to i. 46, etc. 

° Ep. iv. 25 (24), May 594. 

* IV. 27 (23) 3 to nobles, 24., 23 (25) ; to preeses, xi. 12 (22), 
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island, or prases, who wrung money out of the poor 
heathens both for sacrificing to idols and for not doing so. 

It is most interesting to note how, in the midst of all 
these spiritual concerns, Gregory had still an eye to 
business. The victories of the duke had resulted, as a 
matter of course in those times, in a considerable number 
of the Barbaricini being thrown upon the slave market. 
The Pope sent one of his notaries over to Sardinia to buy 
a number of them at a fair price who might be useful in 
his various hospitals.” 

Passing over Gregory’s work for the conversion of other The | 
idolaters in different parts of Europe, and turning to Africa, aaa 
whence the Barbaricini came, his exertions to close the 
schism of the Donatists may suitably terminate our account 
of his successful efforts to enlarge the fold of the Church. 

The fall of the Vandal power in Africa brought but 
little relief to its people. They had been persecuted by 
the Vandals for their religion; they were now ground 
down by the exactions of the Byzantine officials for their 
gold. Their endeavours, with the aid of the Moors, to 
throw off the Byzantine yoke were repressed with such 
violence “that the population of the country was fearfully 
decimated. They had indeed peace after so many miseries, 
but they were all beggars.”* Taking advantage of the 
troubles of the times, the Dozatists once more raised their 
heads. Overwhelmed by the logic of St. Augustine, and 
by the civil power, to which they had been the first to 
appeal, but which had afterwards found it necessary to 
take active measures‘ against their violence, they now 
made another effort to regain their old position in the 


country. Having, as it would seem, secured the connivance 
1 Ep. v. 38 (41). 
2 1X. 123 (al. xi. 23). “ Quee (mancipia) in ministerio ptochii utilia.” 
8 Procopius, De bello Vand., ii. 28. 
4 Cf the laws against them in the codes of Theodosius and Justinian, 
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of the exarch Gennadius,! they so freely lavished their gold 
“that the Catholic faith was publicly sold.”2 For what the 
Donatists were ready to buy, some of the Catholic clergy, 
who had been disorganised during the violent times through 
which they had had to pass, were ready to sell.2 And 
where the schismatics failed to effect their purpose by the 
glitter of gold, they tried that of the sword. Many of the 
Catholic clergy were violently expelled from their churches. 

Under the name of Donatism, these African sectaries 
taught what under other names other heretics have taught 
since, and had taught before the days of Donatus, che 
Great, and Donatus of Casae Nigrae, who gave their name 
to them in the beginning of the fourth century. They held 
that the validity of the sacraments depended on the 
morality of the priest who administered them, and that 
only the good belong to the Church. Of course the 
corollary to these propositions was that they, being the 
good, formed the real Catholic Church. Hence they 
re-baptized* those who went over to them from the 
Catholics. 

To check their advances, Gregory urged the bishops of 
Africa to meet in council®; and practically in all his letters 
to that province never failed to exhort the clergy to bestir 
themselves against the aggressive schismatics. At least 
one synod was held on this subject—apparently of one 
province only—under Dominic of Carthage (594). Its acts 
were duly forwarded to the Pope. In acknowledging their 
receipt, Gregory praises everything which had been done 
with one exception. He is afraid lest the last decision of 

1 Cf. vi. 59 (63), with vi. 61 (65). 

* VI. 61, to the emperor. Bishops from Africa told the Pope “ quod 
in preefata provincia Donatistarum przemiis preevalentibus fides catholica 
publice venundetur,” 

® T. 82 (84) ; ii, 46 (48). 

ATV, 92 (34) PN Sis 
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the synod may give umbrage to the primates of the other 
‘councils’ or provinces. The decision to deprive of their 
property and dignity those who neglect to take cognisance 
of heretics! would only result in internal dissension, and 
hence in less effective work against error? 

Gregory, however, did not confine himself to endeavour- 
ing to excite the zeal of the clergy against the schismatics ; 
he wrote also to the civil authorities to induce them “to 
suppress their attempts and to bend their proud necks 
beneath the yoke of truth (vectetudo).”*® “For it is well 
known that if heretics acquire the power of doing hurt, 
they rage furiously against the Catholic faith to apply the 
poison of their heresy, to ruin, if possible, the members of 
Christ’s body.”* The prefect of the pretorium, te, the civil 
governor of Africa under the exarch, was written to in 
the same strain.® And even the Emperor Maurice was 
exhorted not to let his enactments against the Donatists 
remain a dead letter. He was assured that the Pope had 
it on the authority of bishops from Africa that there 
the judgment of God was not held in awe, nor the edicts 
(jusstones) of the emperors in respect.® 

Holding, as he did, that all baptized Christians were 
subjects of the Church, and being full of zeal for the salva- 
tion of men’s souls, Gregory evidently thought it right 
(after all other measures had failed) to use some degree of 
force to bring those back to the right path of the Christian 
faith who might have strayed from it. He would have this 
force applied by the State, as the physical protector of the 
Church, when requested by it to do so. 

The zeal of Gregory, and perhaps the force of the 

1 “ Pro investigandis hereticis.” 

? Ep. v. 3 (5), Sep. 594. * I. 72 (74). 

4 7%. It is not part of our work to show how the verdict of history, 


since the days of Gregory, gives support to this general proposition. 
5 IV. 32-(34) S VI. 61 (65), Aug. 596 
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imperial 7zsszo, seem to have had their effect. At any rate 
the Donatists are never again mentioned in the letters of 
Gregory; and they certainly disappeared for ever in the 
Saracen flood which overwhelmed Africa in the following 
century. 

The barque of the Catholic Church, with the successors 
of St. Peter at the helm, sails onward through the ages, and 
one hostile craft after another that has threatened destruc- 
tion to Peter’s ship is engulfed by the ocean of time, and 
leaves no trace behind it but its name registered on the 
pages of history! 


oe In the midst of his dealings with the great ones in 
with the Church and State, with patriarchs and with metropolitans, 
swith emperors and with exarchs, and in the midst of the 
weighty cares with which the concerns of nations, of 
Frank and Anglo-Saxon, of Visigoth and Lombard, 
filled his mind, Gregory found time to listen to the 
troubles of the poor and to look after individual souls. 
And if in contemplating his intercourse with the mighty, 
or with the nations of the earth, we are struck with 
admiration at his courage, his energy, his power of 
keeping in touch with the affairs of the whole world, 
when we behold him exerting himself for the poor and 
the oppressed, and striving with the most delicate and 
tender attentions to win back to the cause of God a 
soul that has deserted His standard, our hearts glow 
with love of the man who showed himself in deed as 
well as in word ‘the Servant of the Servants of God, 
In illustrating here this side of Gregory’s character, no 
notice will be taken of his truly regal almsgiving. Of 
that a later page will speak. 
In the interest of a poor man Gregory thus addresses 
the bishop of Syracuse: “Such wicked deeds are reported 
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to us as. wrought in your province that we believe, if 
God have not mercy on it, it will) be soon destroyed. 
The bearer of these presents has come to me and 
complained with tears that some years ago a man on 
the estate of the Church of Messina stood godfather to 
him, and that, as the result of a rather rough kind of 
persuasion, he married one of his godfather’s slaves, by 
whom he had several children. Now it is said that the 
godfather has torn his wife away from his godson and 
sold her to another. If this story be true, you, my 
friend, will see how unspeakable and cruel an act has 
been committed. Hence we bid you thoroughly look 
into this matter with all that zeal which we know you 
display in holy things. And if the man’s story shall 
prove to be correct, you will not only see to the 
repairing of the injury which has been done, but hasten 
to inflict such punishment as will satisfy the justice 
of God. Moreover, bitterly reprove the bishop (of 
Messina), who has neglected to punish his officials for 
the performance of such disgraceful deeds, and let 
him know that if any similar story comes to me con- 
cerning any of those who are dependent on him, I will 
proceed not against the delinquent, but against him- 
selene = 

The wrongs of even pagan slaves are not beneath the 
Pope’s notice. He insists on freedom being given to 
certain pagan slaves whom some Samaritans had bought 
and circumcised.2 Alexander Frigiscus, a serf, must 
have his wages paid in full; and the bishop of Naples 
must either persuade or, by the aid of the prefect of the 
pretorium of Italy, compel one John, a vir clarisstmus 


1 “Ab homine de possessione Messanensis ecclesize de fontibus se 
susceptum.” 

2 Ep..iv. 12, Oct. §93. 8 V1. 30 (33). 
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and a falatinus or agent otf the imperial exchequer, to 
refrain from unduly harassing the guild or society of 
the soapmakers.+ 

We cannot refrain from guoting yet one more letter. 
It shows that especially in his dealings with the poor, who 
find it so hard to approach the world’s great ones for 
equity, Gregory preferred generosity to justice even when 
the Church was the sufferer. ‘“ Gregory to Romanus the 
Defensor.” “ Although what belongs to the Church may 
not be alienated, still the severity of the law may be some- 
times relaxed at the call of mercy, especially when the 
amount given will not overburden the donor, and will 
somewhat relieve the poverty of the receiver. Now 
Stephania, the bearer of these presents, with her little 
child Callixenus (the son of her late husband Peter), has 
come here and earnestly besought me with tears, on 
account of the great poverty of Callixenus, to cause to be 
restored to the child a house in Catania, which his late 
mother-in-law Mammonia had presented by deed of gift 
to the Church. Stephania further asserts that Mammonia 
had no right to bequeath the house, inasmuch as it 
belonged to Callixenus. Our beloved deacon Cyprian, 
indeed, who has examined into the case, reports that the 
contention of Stephania is groundless, and that her son 
has no right to the house. However, that we may not 
appear to have paid no heed to the tears of Stephania, 
and to have followed rather justice than mercy, we order 
you to give up the house to Callixenus. Because, as we 
have said, in questions admitting of doubt, it is better to 


? Ep. ix. 43 (viii. 32), for Alexander ; and ix. 113 (x. 26), for the soap- 
makers. These two letters, as revealing the existence of a statutory 
rate of wages and of trade societies, I would commend to the attention 
of those interested in the history of the labour question. 

* Hartmann adduces several provisions of the laws of Justinian, 
showing that such was the law of the State also. 
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incline to mercy rather than justice, especially when by 
the surrender of a small thing the Church will not greatly 
suffer, and on the other hand the poor and the orphan will 
be mercifully assisted.” } 

The history of Venantius, as far as the vegéster of Care of 
Gregory makes it known to us, gives us an insight into i 
his thoughtful and tender care for individual souls. 
Venantius, a man of good standing in the world, had 
become a monk; and then, unhappily, proving false to his 
vows, had left his monastery and married a lady of high 
degree. Before he became Pope, Gregory had endeavoured 
to bring him to a sense of his duty; and when he was 
raised to the supreme Pontificate he did not forget him. 
“Many foolishly thought that when I was raised to the 
Episcopate I should decline to speak or to write to you. 
But it is not so; my very position compels me, and | 
cannot be silent. ... Whether you wish it or not, I 
shall speak; for with all my strength I wish either to 
save you or to free myself from the charge of your loss. 
Remember what habit you have worn, and placing before 
you the thought of the eternal severity, consider to what 
-you have fallen... . If Ananias deserved death (Acts 
v. 2 f.) for taking away from God the coins that he had 
given, think what peril you will incur in the Divine judg- 
ment who have withdrawn not coin but yourself from 
Almighty God, to whom you have vowed yourself in the 
monastic habit.... But I know when my letter is 
received, friends will forthwith assemble, literary clients 
will be summoned and you will seek counsel in a case of 
life from the abettors of death, who love not you but your 
goods, who say nothing to you but what will please for 
the time. Such were the counsellors, as you will re- 
member, who led you into the guilt of such a crime. To 


1 Ep. ix. 48 (26). 
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quote a secular author,! all things are to be deliberated 
with friends, but first deliberate over these friends... . 
If, then, you believe that I love you, come here to the 
threshold of the Apostles and use me as a counsellor.” ? 
Though his exhortations were all to no purpose, Gregory 
did not cease to correspond with Venantius, allowed Mass 
to be celebrated in his house, and even wrote to John, 
Bishop of Syracuse, asking him to continue to allow Mass 
to be said there (or even to say it himself)—a practice that 
John had given up owing to some quarrel he had had 
with Venantius.2 What an unrestrained violent sort of 
man Venantius was, may be gathered from this, that 
Gregory had to blame him for sending his armed men to 
work their. will in John’s palace in the course of the 
quarrel. When at length, on a bed of sickness himself, the 
Pope learnt (August 599) that Venantius was ill also, he 
again exhorted* him in a quiet way to fear the severe 
judgment of God; and as they were both suffering from 
the same complaint, gout, he humorously remarked that, 
“Whilst the pains of the gout greatly increased in them, 
they made them decrease from life.... And since we 
have often sinned by gratifying the flesh, we are purified by 
the affliction of the flesh. Hence we must realise that if 
present pain cause the conversion of the sufferer, it is the 
termination of former faults; but ifit does not induce the 
fear of God, it is but the beginning of pain to come.” 
Soon after the despatch of this beautiful letter, which 
deserves to be quoted in its entirety, he sent another to 
console the two daughters of Venantius, to prepare them 
for the approaching death of their father and to promise 
them his protection. At the same time he sent an earnest 


, . . . . . 
* Seneca, ep. 3. “Tu omnia cum amico delibera, sed de ipso prius.” 
2 Ep. i. 33 (34). From Snow’s translation. 


§ VI. 40-41 (43-44). * LX, B3z(tas)s 5 XI. 18 (30). 
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communication to John of Syracuse, to beg him in the 
first place to use every effort to make Venantius think 
of his soul and to resume his religious habit even at the 
eleventh hour ; and then to protect the interests of the two 
daughters. Whether the Pope’s desires were attended to 
by Venantius we know not. But after his death, Gregory 
did not forget the orphans. He sent them a letter of 
encouragement and told them he was looking forward to 
their coming to Rome: “Inasmuch as you will get some 
comfort from me and I shali get no little joy from your 
presence.” He thanks them for the little present of two 
articles of clothing which they have sent him, and which 
they would fain have had the Pope believe they had 
worked themselves. But in a lightly bantering manner he 
tells them that they are sailing under false colours, and 
seeking to get credit from the toil of others, as he very 
much doubts if they have ever touched a spindle in their 
lives. However, he concludes, that little matter does not 
sadden him, as he trusts they read the Holy Scripture, so 
that when, by the will of God, they are married, they may 
know how to live and to keep their houses in order.* 


Besides the care of all the churches throughout the Gregory, as 
a lande 


world, Gregory had to look after the property of the proprietor. 
Church, which, if not to be found all over the Christian 
world, was to be found at least in all the countries com- 
posing the patriarchate of the West. This property, 
known as the patrimony of the Church, or of St. Peter? 


1 Ep. xi. 59 (78) 5 x1. 23 (35), to the daughters ; xi. 25 (36), to John. 

2 And so, for instance, when thanking the exarch of Africa for what 
he has done for the African patrimony, Gregory says : “ Plurima enim 
pro pascendis ovibus b. Petri App. principis utilitatibus excellentiam 
vestram preestitisse didicimus, ita ut non parva loca patrimonit ejus 


propriis nudata cultoribus largitis daticiorum habitatoribus restaurasset,” 
i. 73 (75). 
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and not unfrequently as the patrimony of the poor, consisted 
of considerable estates not only in and about Rome, 
but also in various parts of Italy, north, south, and centre; 
of Istria, of Southern Gaul, of Dalmatia and Illyricum, of 
Africa, of Corsica and Sardinia, and especially of Sicily. 
Some twenty-three patrimonies are known by name.! 
Of the Italian patrimonies, we shall hear again of that 
of the Cottian Alps; and of that of the Appian Way, it 
is interesting to note that we have a list of the farms 
that compose one of its estates not only in one of Gregory’s 
letters but in an extant marble inscription. For a 
patrimony was made up of a number of estates (massa), 
and each estate of a number of farms (predium). Certain 
German authors, who are not afraid to attempt to raise 
a very lofty building on a very small foundation, have 
endeavoured to form some estimate of the total extent 
of the lands, with which, in the course of hundreds of 
years, the piety of the faithful, ¢g., of Gregory himself, 
had endowed the Church. One author puts the area 
of the patrimonies at 1360 square miles, and calculates 
the revenue arising therefrom at 200,000 gold solidi 
(£120,000) in money: and 500,000 (£300,000) in kind.’ 
A second estimate gives 1800 square miles, with a revenue 
of £300,000. Compared with some of the fortunes of 
even private individuals under the earlier Empire, this 
income was not large. Dill, in his excellent work on Roman 
Soctety in the last century of the Western Empire, gives 
the annual income of Pallas, the freedman of the Emperor 
Claudius, as £384,000. Even up to the fall of Rome, “a 
senatorial income of the highest class, exclusive of what 

1 Cf. Joan. Diac., ii, 53, 55, with various notices in Gregory’s letters. 

8 Ep. xiv. 14. The inscription in Grisar, Analecta Romana, i. 157. 

®° Cf. Peter's Rock in Mohammea’s flood, by Allies, pp. 425-6, where 


the German authority is cited. 
* Grisar, ap. Hodgkin, J¢aly, etc., v. 309. 
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was derived from the estates in kind, sometimes reached 
the sum of £180,000” (p. 126). Still, for the close of the 
sixth century the patrimony of St. Peter was considerable. 

The vast estates of the Church Gregory managed 
through his agents, who were known, in the descending 
scale, as vectores, defensores and actores or actionarit. To 
do all that lay in his power to ensure a conscientious 
discharge of their duty on the part of these officials, he 
not only chose them out of the clerical body, among 
the deacons or subdeacons, but by various regulations 
endeavoured to impress upon them the importance of 
their office. For it was the business of the defensors in | 
looking after the patrimonies of St. Peter, not merely 
to see to the interests of the poor! and of those who, in 
straits, commended themselves to the Church (as it was 
called), or sought its protection and patronage, but also 
to intervene in ecclesiastical affairs where bishops were 
concerned. So great was their power that sham defensors 
even presumed to harass bishops, and Gregory found it 
necessary to advise the bishops of Sicily not to heed 
those who were not furnished with papers for them, either 
from himself or from the ‘rector of our patrimony.’? 

To duly impress upon the defensors the dignity of 
their office, Gregory formed them into a college (schola) 
and bestowed on the first seven of them the regionary 
dignity that was possessed by the vegionary® deacons and 


1 And so to the subdeacon Anthemius, the rector of the Campanian 
patrimony: “Non solum frequentibus praeceptionibus, sed etiam 
preesentem te szepius monuisse memini, ut illic vice nostra non tantum 
pro utilitatibus ecclesiasticis, quantum pro sublevandis pauperum 
necessitatibus fungereris et eos magis a cujuslibet illius oppressionibus 
vindicares,” i. 53 (55). The same defensor is told (ix. 193, al. xi. 19) of 
a man who in trouble “ ecclesiastica se petiit éwtione fulciri.” 

2 Ep. i. 68 (70). 

8 “Septem ex defensoribus honore regionario decorandos indixit,” 
John the Deacon, ii. 20, 
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notaries. The head of the seven became the primzcerius 
of the defensors, just as there was a primicerius of the 
seven regionary notaries! To this college candidates 
were attached by the solemn presentation of a deed of 
appointment before the body of St. Peter. The form 
of the document was as follows: “Provided that you 
have no impediment in your condition or person, and 
that you are not a cleric attached to another Church, and 
that the statutes of the canons do not forbid it, it is our 
desire that, for the benefit of the Church, you under- 
take the office of Defensor of the Church, and whatever 
shall be commanded you by us for the welfare of the 
poor, you will honestly and diligently execute. You will 
use the privilege, which after mature deliberation we 
have conferred upon you, so as to show your fidelity 
in fulfilling our commands, and shall render to us an 
account of your actions, subject to the judgment of God.” 

Before entering into more minute details regarding 
the duties of the defensors and Gregory’s careful manage- 
ment of the patr¢monies,a few words may be said on the 
cultivators of the soil of the Church’s estates, with the 
result, it may be hoped, of making those details more 
intelligible. The ecclesiastical lands, like those of land- 
owners generally in the Roman Empire in the days of 
Gregory, were cultivated by slaves and by coloni or serfs, 
otherwise known as the rustic? (peasants) of the Church. 
These, with the conductores (managers or stewards) of the 
estates and farms, together formed the familia of the 
Church. The coloni, though freemen, were attached to 


1 Ep. ix. 118 (xi. 39), and especially viii. 16 (14). 


2 “Tua experientia . . . . memor, quod ante sacratissimum b. Petri 
ap. Corpus potestatem patrimonii ejus acceperit,” i. 70 (72). Cf ix. 22 
(62), etc. 


® 'V. 26 (29) ; of ix. 97, al. xi. 38, (Snow’s translation.) The action- 
ari were also appointed by a diploma, ii. 38 (32). 
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the soil (adscripti glebe), and changed hands with the 
slaves and other effects of a farm, whenever the farm to 
which they were attached was sold. Though ‘attached 
to the soil? the serfs were not debarred from working 
for pay, doubtless in their spare time, off their own estate.t 
The product of their labour was collected, perhaps 
generally in kind, by managers or stewards (conductores), 
who were set over the farms (fundus or conduma) and 
over the estates. These conductores were not to be 
nominated by the rectores for ‘a consideration” (fer 
commodum). Gregory did not approve of their being 
often changed,? and he knew well they would be if a 
commission were to be made out of their appointment. 

Some of the patrimony of the Church was not thus 
cultivated in its direct interests and under the direction 
of the defensor or rector. Portions of it were held zx 
emphyteusis. That is to say, for a fixed rent land was 
leased by a deed (by copyhold—scripta), generally for three 
generations, but sometimes in perpetuity. Though many 
came to Rome to beg for a lease to be eranted to them, 
they did not all get their request complied with. Gregory 
feared—and his fears were in time proved to have been 
well grounded—that such lands might be easily lost to 
the Church. Hence he was careful to grant such leases 
only under severe restrictions. 

When a defensor or rector set out from Rome for the 
scene of his labours, he was not only furnished by the 
Pope with letters of recommendation to the ecclesiastical 


and civil authorities of his district,t but also with a letter 


1 Ep. ix. 43, al. vill. 32. 

2 “ Per commodum conductores in massis ecclesize numquam fiant, 
ne dum commodum queeritur conductores frequenter mutentur,” i. 42 (44). 

8 “Nec nos sine reservatione aliquid (in emphyteusim) dedisse re- 
miniscimur,” i. 70 (72). 

4 Cf the forms, 54, 55) 56 (ed. Sickel), 
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of instructions (capztulare). One such document addressed 
to the subdeacon Peter (the Peter of the Dzalogues and the 
rector of the great Sicilian patrimony) has come down 
to us'; or, more strictly, a letter of Gregory to Peter on 
the capitulare. As the Sicilian patrimony was the most 
important, and as we have a good many letters of Gregory 
regarding it, simply to treat of it will be to show what 
was being done concerning the other patrimonies. 

Peter is told to read his letter of instructions over and 
over again with the greatest care. Every effort must be 
made to prevent bishops from mixing themselves up in 
secular matters, except where necessity compels them in 
their concern for the interests of the poor. 

“It has come to my ears,” continues Gregory, “that 
during the past ten years from the time of the defensor 
Antoninus, many persons have suffered violence and 
wrong at the hands of the Roman Church, and that 
men openly complain that their borders have been invaded, 
their slaves enticed away, their movable property taken from 
them by the strong hand, with no pretence of judicial process. 
Pray, in all these things, let your experience exercise the 
most strenuous vigilance, and let this letter be your warrant 
for the restoration of whatever you may find to have 
been violently taken away or wrongfully detained in the 
Church’s name during these ten years... . You will bring 
me in a more profitable return if you accumulate the 
reward of a good conscience than if you bring back great 
riches, 


* Ep. i. 39 a (36). In the two short formulas (51, 52, ed. S.) of the Lzder 
Diurnus, the one point which is insisted on is that the defensor should, 
with God’s judgment before his mind, see that the coloni are not 
oppressed, Everything must be done “absque colonorum gravamine.” 
On the other hand formula 53, addressed to the Jamilia, bids them 
obey the rector “cui talem dedimus potestatem, ut eos qui contumaces 
extiterint, districta severitate corripiat.” 
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“ We are informed also that many complain of the loss 
of slaves, saying that any runaway slave who professes 
himself to be under ecclesiastical law is at once claimed 
by the Church’s bailiffs (vectores), who, without any 
judicial decision in their favour, back up the slave's asser- 
tions by violence. All this displeases me as much as it 
is abhorrent to the spirit of justice and truth... . Let 
any slaves now in the Church’s power, who were taken 
away without a judge’s order, be restored before any 
proceedings are taken ; and if any such do lawfully belong 
to the Holy Church, let the right to them be asserted 
against their alleged owners in a regular and orderly 
action... = » 

“But if, on the other hand, you see some piece of 
property which you think justly belongs to the Church, 
beware of defending our right even to this with the strong 
hand.... Whatever reasonably belongs to the poor 
ought to be defended by reason, lest otherwise our un- 
righteous action in a good cause should make even 
our just claims seem unjust in the sight of Almighty 
God. 

“May the noble laymen and the glorious Pretor love 
you for your humility and not abhor you for your pride. 
So act that your humility may not make you slack, nor 
your authority rigid.” 4 

Besides this letter, treating of the general attitude which 
Peter had to take up with regard to the different branches of 
his duty, Gregory despatched many other letters to him deal- 
ing with particular cases. He had, for instance, to go and 
settle a boundary dispute between some tenants of the Roman 
Church and the monastery of St. Theodore at Palermo’; 


1 Ep. i. 39 @ (36), Hodgkin’s translation. The other most important 
letters in this connection are i. 42 (44), and ii. 38 (32). 
2 1.9. 
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to see to the filling up of certain parishes whose pastors had 
fallen away?!; to give help? to certain poor people who are 
specified by the Pope; to reinclose wandering monks ?; to 
contribute both in kind and in money to the expenses for 
festivities in connection with the dedication of a church‘; 
to protect certain Jewish converts from persecution by their 
brethren on account of their conversion®; to purchase and 
send to Rome large quantities of corn in view of a-scarcity 
there, but at the same time to take care that the coloni of 
the Church were not harassed in the collection of it® ; and to 
restore property taken from the Church of Taormina by the 
actionartt of the Roman Church, and to help the bishop of 
the same Church to recover certain monies that had been lost. 

Turning now to the 42nd letter of the Ist book of 
Gregory’s letters and to the 38th in the 2nd, we 
find them full of most interesting details regarding the 
position of the tenantry of the Church. In these two 
letters, besides treating of specific cases, Gregory lays down 
many general principles according to which he would have 
the vectores behave to the peasantry. 

In buying corn from the coloni, the stewards are not to 
try and beat down the price in seasons of plenty; but 
they must, under all circumstances, pay at the rates fixed 
by the state (juxta pretza publica). Further, the coloni 
were not to be required, on one count or another, to give 
more than 18 pints (sertariz) to the peck (modus), Six- 
teen pints was the exact equivalent to the peck; but the 
Pope allowed 18 to be insisted on to cover losses of 
various kinds. As much as 257 had sometimes been 
extorted from the oppressed colonus, 

SLD WAL eh 210. Chote Aa (A0)enO5 (07): S30) (ws 

4 1. 54 (56). £1_ 69, Golavoug2): 

7 XIIL. 37 (34). With regard to the corn that was to be sent by sea, 


Gregory allowed a further trifle to be added to the 18 pints to make 
up for shrinkage at sea. 
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“An even greater abuse, which Gregory vehemently 
denounced, consisted in making the peasants pay their 
dues at the rate of 73} solidi to the pound (/zbva) of gold 
instead of 72. As 24 stguide made up the solidus, one 
solidus and a half would be equivalent to 36 siquile. 
Hence in exacting 734 solidi to the pound, each of the 
proper 72 solidi to the pound had been increased by half a 
siquila. To put a stop to this and other exactions of a 
variable character, Gregory decided that all extvas were to 
be done away with. The amount of the rent might be 
increased, according to the financial capability of the 
colonus, but then nothing more was to be extorted from 
him. To prevent a recurrence of these wrongs a proper 
written agreement (/bellus securitatis) was to be drawn up, 
setting forth the amount of the rent to be paid, and 
handed to the colonus, so that he would fully understand 
the limit of his obligations. But to be just all round, the 
Pope arranged that the money that used to accrue to the 
rector from these little extras should be deducted for him 
from the total rent charge. 

Peter was to ‘look before all things’ to the weights and 
measures. If he found any false ones they were to be 
immediately broken.t 

Informed that the payment of the first instalment of the 
‘burdatio’ (which is explained to be an imperial land tax 
due in January, May and September) pressed heavily on 
the coloni, because having to pay before they had them- 
selves received any of the results of their toil, they 
borrowed money at ruinous rates of interest from the 
public tax collectors (actionarii), Gregory ordered the 
defensor to make himself responsible for the tax and to 
get the money back by degrees from the colomi as they 
earned it. From a subsequent paragraph of this same 


1 Cf. xiii. 37. 
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letter, it has been calculated+ that the annual durdatio paid 
by the Sicilian patrimony to the imperial exchequer was 
£92. 

Various dues were required from peasants on their 
marriage. The fees, according to the Pope’s ruling, were 
not to exceed one solzdus (12s.), and if the parties were 
poor, a less sum was to be paid to the steward. 

Besides various individual cases dealt with in this letter 
(i. 42) by Gregory, many other general directions are also 
contained in it. It concludes with ordering that it be 
read to all the coloni of the patrimony, that they might 
learn their rights. They were also to be furnished with 
copies of it. By the coming judgment, Peter is urged to 
carry out the Pope’s wishes. “You have heard what I 
want, see that you put it into execution.” Gregory would 
not have “the treasury of the Church defiled by unholy 
gain.” ? 

The other letter cited above (ii. 38) is fuller of small 
details. Undoubtedly this attention to trifling points 
shows us the greatness of Gregory’s mind which nothing 
escaped. And the way he managed ‘his own house’ is an 
earnest of the way “he took care of the Church of God” 
(2 Tim. iii. 5). The letter plunges into mznutie at once. 

Cows too old to calve and useless bulls must be sold 
at once, that the price of them may be good for something. 
Of the herds of mares on the patrimony, the Pope would 
have Peter keep but 400 of the younger ones for breeding 
purposes. The rest were then to be sold. Those which were 
retained were to be distributed one by one to the stewards 
of the different farms (singule condume@), who were to 
make a small annual return for them. “For it is beyond 


1 Grisar, p. 360. 
2 “ Quia nos sacculum ecclesize ex lucris turpibus nolumus inquinari ” 
(i. 42). 


- 
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a joke to have to pay 460 a year for men to look after 
the herds and not to get 60 pence (denarii, exactly 
%2, 10s.) from the herds themselves.” 

Of the particular cases treated of in this letter, the case 
of the monk Pretiosus cannot be passed over, as it gives 
us a touching picture of the Pope’s anxiety to be just in 
other matters besides money. “You know how much I 
am grieved in mind because, for a fault which was not 
serious, I vehemently upbraided the monk Pretiosus 
‘and sent him away from me, sad and full of bitterness. 
Accordingly I wrote to his bishop that I should be glad 
if he would send Pretiosus back to me. He, however, did 
not want to do so. And I cannot and ought not to give 
him pain; because, busy with God’s work, he must be 
rather supported with consolation than repressed with 
severity. Meanwhile, as I hear, Pretiosus himself is quite 
disheartened because he does not return tome. As I said, I 
do not want to grieve his bishop, who does not wish to let 
him come, so that between the two I know not what to do. 
Do you then, if your wisdom is greater than your little 
body, so arrange this matter that 1 may get my way and 
the bishop be not put out.” 

In this, as in many other of his letters,1 Gregory is very 
urgent that prompt restitution be made if any act of 
injustice has been perpetrated by the officials of the 
Church. In carrying out this injunction Peter must not 
be swayed by fear or favour. 

Although sick, Gregory expresses a wish that Peter 
would come over and visit him. But before he comes he 
must see that his place is filled by two rectors, one for the 
patrimony round Syracuse and another for that round 
Palermo, and that the two have previously secured the 
good graces of the scribones (officers of the imperial body- 


1 Ep. i. 42 (44) 5 i. 71 (73) 5 xiii. 37 (34). 
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guard who collected certain of the taxes), and of the 
praetor, by the gift of some small presents. He must also 
bring with him the rents of the 9th and roth indictions 
(September 590 to September 592) and all his accounts. 
But owing to the equinoctial gales he was not to leave 
Sicily till after St. Cyprian’s day1 (September 14). 

“You have sent me,” concludes the Pope, “one miser- 
able horse and five good asses. The horse I cannot ride, 
because it is such a wretched specimen, nor any of the 
good asses, because they are asses. If you are really 
anxious to oblige me, I must ask you to bring with you 
something respectable.” 

Writing to the defensors to be just, Gregory wrote? to 
the colon to be obedient, to do what was right and to earn 
respect for themselves, not only from bearing the name of 
the “family of the Prince of the Apostles,” but still more 
by being distinguished for their virtues? Well may the 
medizval proverb, “It is good to live under a crook,” 
have taken its rise from the conduct of Gregory the Great 
as a landlord. 

In estimating the position of Gregory with regard to his 
vast patrimonies, the proposition that some of them at 
least “were real principalities, sometimes including cities 
and entire provinces, in which the Pope exercised, through 
officers appointed by himself, all the rights of a temporal 
lord,” * is nearer the truth than the one which lays down 
that they “were not ruled but owned as an English noble- 
man owns his estate.”® For what Gibbon® had long ago 
remarked, viz., that the Pope’s agents “had acquired a civil 


1 “Stude ut mare ante natale b. Cypriani non transeas,” ii. 38. 

2 Ep. ix. 30 (19). S Vest, 

4 The Power of the Pope in the Middle Ages, by Gosselin, i. 117 
Eng. trans. 

5 Hodgkin, /faly, v. 309. 

6 Decline and Fall, iii. 229, c. 45: 
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and even criminal jurisdiction over their tenants,” is amply 
borne out by Gregory’s letters!; and puts the Pope’s posi- 
tion as a landowner on a far higher plane than that of an 
English noble. It is the part which this wealth and power, 
added to his spiritual authority, forced Gregory to take in 
the affairs of Italy, which induces modern authors to con- 
sider him the real ruler at least of non-Lombard Italy. 
“Gregory IL. in spite of the respectful tone of his letters to 
Maurice and Phocas, was the civil potentate in Italy.”? 
The germ of the temporal power of the popes took root in 
the days of the first Gregory, to come forth in the days of 
the second Gregory. 

It will perchance ere this have crossed the mind of the Gregory's 
5 . , charity. 
practical reader to seek information as to what became of 
the revenues which accrued to the Holy See from these 
vast patrimonies, and of the sums which pious persons, 
from the emperor downwards, sent to the Pope. They 
were used by Pope Gregory to defray the great ex- 
penses necessarily entailed by dealings with the clergy 
and laity of the whole Catholic world, and by the sending 
of missionaries to the heathen; by intercourse with the 
great ones of this earth, and by keeping embassies at 
Constantinople and Ravenna; by the Lombard war, with 
paying troops and buying peace, and by the redemption of 
captives and slaves ; and above all, by his countless acts of 
almsgiving exercised in behalf not only of the people of 
Rome, but in behalf of people of all ranks throughout the 
civilised world. 

In the sixth century men looked to the popes not only 
for guidance in spiritual matters but for help in their 
bodily necessities. The famous Cassiodorus, the Roman 

WiC, €g.522 (A); “xt. 63 (71): 

2 The Later Roman Empire, by Bury, ii. 509. Cf Histoire Gen, 
par Lavisse et Rambaud, i. 231. “The head of the Church governs 


Byzantine Italy as much as the exarch.” 
VOle In PT. 1. 13 
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minister of Theoderic the Ostrogoth, thus wrote! to 
John II., who died but a few years before the birth of 
Gregory: “You are the chief of the Christian people; 
with the name of ‘Father’ you direct everything. You, 
to whom its guardianship has been entrusted, must look to 
the safety of the people. We have to regulate some things, 
-but you everything. Your first concern indeed is to give 
spiritual food to your flock, but you cannot neglect their 
temporal needs. For as man is made up of soul and body, 
‘so it is the business of a good father to nourish them both.” 
This view of the duty of the common father of all Chris- 
tians was not only thoroughly understood by Gregory and 
expressed? by him in words ; it was more. It was put into 
practice by him in a most remarkable manner. 

As charity is said to begin at home, an enumeration of 
the charitable deeds of Gregory may well begin with a 
description of what he accomplished in that way in the 
city of Rome itself. And here we may avail ourselves of 
the edifying picture sketched for us by John the Deacon, 
in the second book of his biography. What he tells us is 
amply borne out by the unimpeachable testimony of the 
Pope’s letters. 

To those poor whom the calamities of the times brought 
to Rome, Gregory gave daily support, inviting twelve of 
them to his table? perhaps to the great stone one which is 
still shown in Rome as that at which he served the poor in 


1 Epp. 1. xi. 2. “Vos enim speculatores Christiano populo 
preesidetis.” 

? In making known “clero et nobilibus” of Naples his disapproval 
of one of those elected by them to be their bishop, because he was 
“simplex,” he adds: “Et nostis, quia talis hoc tempore in regiminis 
debet arce constitui, qui non solum de salute animarum, verum etiam 
de exstrinseca subjectorum utilitate et cautela sciat esse sollicitus,” 
The needs of the times are the same to-day, x. 19 (62). 

* II. c. 19. “Pauperibus vero et advenis, qui pro conditione 
temporum Romam influxerant, quotidiana stipendia ministrabat.” 
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person. On the first of every month he distributed to the 
poor generally, corn, wine, cheese, etc., according to the 
season, and to the nobles of the city delicacies of various 
kinds. Nor were the clergy forgotten. From time to time 
an aureus (12 shillings) found its way to them. And the 
nuns, to whose piety Gregory ascribes the salvation of 
Rome, not only received thousands of pounds a year, but 
grants of hundreds for present needs. To many, quarterly 
payments in gold and silver were made; and every day 
was cooked food conveyed to the sick, with some special 
dishes for the bashful poor. So that, says the deacon, the 
Church came to be regarded as a ‘storehouse’ open to all. 
To ensure that no deserving person should be passed over, 
Gregory caused a list to be compiled in which were set 
forth the names and status of all those who were living not 
only in Rome and the neighbourhood, but also in more 
distant cities. This list formed a large volume, which was 
preserved in the archives (scrinzum)? of the Lateran palace, 
and was still to be seen when John the Deacon told us of 
its existence. How searching was Gregory’s care of the 
poor may be gathered from this incident, also preserved 
for us by the worthy deacon. On one occasion a poor 
man was found dead in acommon lodging-house. Fearing 
that he might have died of want, Gregory refrained from 
saying Mass for some days, as though he had himself been 
the cause of the man’s death. With justice might John 
assert that he gave freely to all who asked and to all who 
did not ask him for help! 


1 Ep: ii, 26. “Ita ut nihil aliud quam communia quzdam horrea 
communis putaretur ecclesia.” Ep. ix. 136 (xii. 2) is an example of 
Gregory’s considerate kindness to the poor who ‘have known better 
days.’ The vector of the Campanian patrimony is to hasten to give 
the money ordered “ ut nulla accipientem possit fatigare dilatio.” 

TI MOR Gor 

5 II. c. 56. “Hoc breviter assero, quia et non petentibus ultro 
distribuit, et omnibus sibi petentibus hilariter ministravit.” 
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Gregory seems to have been just as eager to give as any 
miser ever was to accumulate. He encouraged generosity 
in others!; he blamed his rectors for not making known to 
him the needs of the poor? or the distressed, for whom he 
would allow the very sacred vessels ® of the altar to be sold; 
and he gave expression to the annoyance that he felt when 
he was not asked to help the poor, the more so, as he said, 
that he would only be asked for what belonged to the poor.‘ 
His alms found their way everywhere. Bedding, clothes 
and money were sent as far as Mount Sinai. And not 
only did he merely give, but he gave with such grace as to 
double the value of whatever he did give. An aged abbot 
of a monastery in distant Isauria had asked the Pope to 
send him 50 solidi for the needs of his establishment ; but 
thinking he had asked too much, he had proceeded to lower 
his request to 40, and had even suggested that perhaps he 
ought to have begged for even less. To this Gregory: 
“Because I find you have acted towards me with such 
consideration, I must behave in the like spirit. I have 
therefore sent you the 50 solidi, and for fear that might be 
too little I have sent you 10 more, and lest even that might 
not be sufficient I have superadded 12 more” (ze. 72 solidi 
in all, or one pound of gold). “In this you have shown 
your love for me that you have presumed to place the full 
confidence in me that you ought to have done.” 6 

But with all his unbounded generosity, Gregory did not 
give indiscriminately or with careless prodigality. He is 
willing that the vector of the Campanian patrimony should 
give the abbot Felix a large quantity of lead for roofing 
purposes or for water-pipes, if only he is convinced that the 

1 Ep. xii. 2 (7). ZN as7a39)s PYM Tey 

4 XIII. 23 (19). “ Nec debet esse verecundiam ei aliquid de elemosinis 


importune dicere, quem constat non res suas, sed ad dispensandum res 
pauperum habere.” 


5 XI. 1 and 2, ® V. 35 (38). 
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proposed building will serve some useful purpose The 
monks of a monastery at Tropea (near modern Monte- 
leone), in the patrimony of Bruttium, can have their wants 
supplied, if they are leading a good life and are in real 
need.” 

Hence, too, any loss of money through negligence 
annoyed him very much. Information brought to him 
that Pascasius, Bishop of Naples (through devoting his 
attention to the building of ships instead of to the perform- 
ance of his episcopal duties and to hearkening to the advice 
of the wise), had already lost over 400 solidi (4240), brought 
down on the subdeacon Anthemius, the Campanian rector, 
a severe letter from Gregory. Anthemius ought not to 
have put off calling the bishop to account. He must do so 
at once, before either some of the clergy or some of the 
nobility. Disliking, as a sensible business man, the loss of 
money or property, he took pains for its preservation. The 
ravages of the Lombards had caused a great many of the 
clergy to fly with the sacred vessels of their churches to 
Sicily. There through accident and design a great number 
of them were Jost. When Gregory was informed of this 
state of things he at once ordered his vector there to make 
the strictest search for them. When recovered they were 
to be carefully catalogued, and, when a receipt had been 
got for them, deposited with the different bishops of Sicily, 
till such time as they might be restored on the conclusion 
of peace. Not to quote all the letters of Gregory under 
the pretext of illustrating his princely charity, mention will 
only be made of one more, as it also brings out the fact 
that in him the sublimest charity walked hand in hand 
with shrewd business. Again it is a question of the sub- 
deacon Anthemius. The spring of 596 had seen Arichis 


1 Ep. i. 48 (50). 2 IJ. 3 (2). 
3 XIII. 29 (26), # JV. 15 (16). 
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raiding the Campanian plain. He had returned to Bene- 
ventum with a numerous train of captives. The grief of 
Gregory was, as he said himself, only to be estimated by the 
magnitude of the disaster. He at once sent money for the 
redemption of the prisoners. Still, though he instructed 
Anthemius to redeem not only such freemen as were 
unable to pay their own ransom, but also those slaves 
whose ransom their masters could not afford, he was careful 
to remind the vector to redeem the captives at as low a rate 
as possible, and to send to him a careful list of all he 
redeemed! If charity ‘covereth a multitude of sins, 
Gregory’s must have been well hidden. 

Among those who turned to the Pope for justice, denied 
them everywhere else, were the ever-oppressed Jews. And 
in him they found what the Jews in every age, including 
our own, have found in the Roman pontiffs,a ruler more 
tolerant towards them than any of their other masters. 
In the Middle Ages, the Jews, everywhere persecuted, 
called Rome their ‘paradise on earth? We have many 
letters of Gregory written in behalf of the Jews. He will 
not have them injured, deprived of their synagogues, pre- 
vented from holding their religious festivals, nor forcibly 
baptised. “For those who are not Christians must be 
won to the unity of the faith by mildness and kindness, 
by admonition and persuasion.”* One of the persuaszve 
methods used by the Pope was to cause the rent of 
those Jews on the Church’s patrimonies to be somewhat 
reduced if they expressed a _ willingness to become 
Christians.® But he would not have them or their 
belongings ill-used, as Bishop Victor of Palermo found 
to his cost, when Gregory insisted on his making 


1 Ep. vi. 32 (36). 2 Poujoulat, Wzst. des Pafes, ii. 131. 
VIII. 255 ix. 195 (6); i 45 (47). 
* J. 34 (35). * IL. 38 (32). 
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restitution for damage done to some of the Jewish 
synagogues, in his episcopal city.1 In thus seeing that 
the Jews got justice, Gregory showed that he was not 
only a Christian bishop and a theologian, but a ruler who 
had thoroughly grasped that the strength of a state 
depended upon the union of its people, and that that 
union could be cemented by nothing but by justice for 
every man. Side by side with the enunciation of abstract 
principles of justice in behalf of the Jews, we find placed 
the practical deductions of the soundest common sense. 
On one occasion it had come to his ears that a certain 
convert from Judaism had forcibly taken possession of a 
synagogue in Sardinia where there were then a’ great 
many Jews. He at once ordered the synagogue to be 
restored to them, and laid it down: “The civil laws? 
do not permit the Jews to erect new synagogues; at the 
same time they allow them the undisturbed use of their 
old ones. That Peter and his supporters may not pretend 
that they have acted as they have simply from zeal for 
the faith and to force the conversion of the Jews, you 
must (this to the metropolitan of Sardinia) point out to 
them that moderation is to be their rule in these matters, 
The Jews must be drawn to the Church by their own 
will, not forcibly pushed into it. For it is written: ‘1 
will freely sacrifice to thee’ (Ps. liil. 8), and ‘With my 
will, I will give praise to him’ (2d. xxvii. 7). Let your 
holiness then, with the aid of those who, like yourself, 
condemn Peter’s violence, endeavour to make peace 
between the people of your city; because, especially at 
this time, when there is every fear of a descent of the 
enemy (the Lombards), you ought not to have a divided 
people.”* If the emperors at Constantinople had always 


1 Ep. ix. 38 (55). 2 Hartmann quotes Vov., Just., 146, 
8 IX. 195 (6), July 599. 
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acted on the lines here marked out by the Pope, 
a very different front would have been presented to the 
Moslems. It were very desirable, too, that those who now- 
adays are so fond of lauding the Iconoclastic emperors, 
for their noble efforts to root up superstction (Oh! that 
blessed word superstition! How efficaciously its free use 
serves to gloss over flaws in weak arguments!), as incarnated, 
as it were, in J/mage-worship, should contrast Gregory’s 
treatment of the Jews and that of their idols,t the emperors. 

But if Gregory’s efforts to secure justice for the Jews 
were such that, whenever they had a grievance they 
flocked to him to have it remedied, he made equally 
manifest his determination that they should abide by 
the existing laws, especially those which had been devised 
to stop their proselytising. 

Owing to the power possessed by masters over their 
slaves, Jewish masters were able to put a considerable 
amount of pressure on such Christian slaves as they 
might possess to force them to give up their religion. 
This was not unnaturally strongly resented by Christians 
generally. Besides, it was thought an indignity to the 
Christian religion that Christians should be subject to 
Jews.2~ Hence the latter had been forbidden, even by 
Constantine? to keep Christian slaves. The prohibition 
found a definite place in the laws*-of the empire, and 


+ “Four years after his accession, Leo (the Iconoclast) attempted 
to compel all the Jews in the Empire to be baptized” (Bury, Later 
Roman Empire, ii. 431). Contrast Gregory’s conduct, too, with that 
of his contemporary Chilperic I. of Neustria, who, in 582, “ Multos 
Judzeorum baptizari preecepit,” Greg. Turon., H. /, vi. 17. 

2 Ep. ili. 37 (38). “Ne quod absit Christiana religio Judeis subdita 


polluatur.” 
3 Eusebius, zz vz. C., iv. 27. 
“Cod. Justin., i. ro. “Ne Christianum mancipium heereticus vel 


paganus vel Judzeus habeat vel possideat vel circumcidat.” Cf i. 9. 
These references are from Hartmann, 
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took its place in due course in the codes of the barbarians 
and the synodal decrees of the Church! This law, through 
the collapse of the Empire in the West, or through their 
wealth, the Jews were enabled in many parts to set at 
naught with impunity. Its enforcement was constantly 
insisted upon,? however, by the Pope, and this, too, whether 
before bishops or lay officials. He, of course, was equally 
resolute on what was a necessary corollary to this line of 
action—viz., that such slaves of Jews as wished to become 
Christians and fled to a Church for that purpose should 
be set free.® 

This compulsory liberation of certain slaves from Slavery. 
Jewish masters was one of the means made use of by 
the Church to bring about the total abolition of slavery. 
Slavery was literally part and parcel of ancient civilisa- 
tion. And whatever view the Church might take of it, 
it was clearly impossible for her to change the whole 
social order of the world all at once. And, indeed, had 
she been able to do so, the experience of modern times 
has shown that the sudden compulsory liberation of 
multitudes of slaves is of more or less doubtful benefit 
to the slaves themselves. But what we find the Church 
doing from early times was to prepare the way for the 
gradual extermination of slavery by asserting the natural 
equality of all men, and by giving men a high motive 
to induce them to free their slaves—pointing out to them 
that such a line of conduct was a most fitting act of 
gratitude to offer to God, who by His Son’s death had 
freed all of us from the slavery of sin. “Since our 
Redeemer mercifully assumed our human flesh, that 

1 Cf, the enactments of Gregory's correspondent King Recared 
Leg. Wisigoth, xi. 2, 12), and the fourteenth can. of the III. Council 
of Toledo (589). 

2 Ep. iii. 37 (38) 5 iv. 213 vii, 21 (24) ; ix. 104 (36). 

3 IV. 9. 
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the grace of His divinity might break the bonds of 
slavery by which we were held, and restore us to our 
original freedom, it is a wholesome act, by the benefit 
of manumission, to restore to the liberty in which they 
were born, men whom in the beginning nature brought 
forth free, and whom the law of nations has made 
bondsmen.” Such is the preamble of the act of manu- 
mission? in which Gregory declared free and Roman 
citizens two of the slaves of the Roman Church— being 
moved,” as he said, “by reflection on this matter.” And 
if, in later times, “it seemed,” even to the unspeakable 
Lombard, “the very greatest gain that slaves should be 
brought from slavery to freedom,” the reason given is 
that of Gregory—“because our Redeemer deigned to 
become a slave to purchase liberty for us.”2 And if in 
later times the Franks freed slaves, they so far copied 
the formula of Gregory in doing so, that they not only 
freed them to honour Our Lord, but even declared them 
Roman citizens® Gregory did not live to see rooted up 
the noxious weed of slavery, firmly established as it was 
by a growth of thousands of years. But he began the 
task of eradicating it, and, instructed by him as to the 
best way of destroying it, the Church did at length 
succeed in stamping it out of all Christian countries. 


Occupied as Gregory thus was with the spiritual and 
temporal needs of the Church’s children, with the con- 
cerns of emperors, kings and peasants, with pagan and 


* “Cum redemptor noster.. .ad hoc....humanam voluerit 
carnem assumere, ut divinitatis suze gratia disrupto vinculo servitutis, 
pristinee nos restitueret libertati; salubriter agitur, si homines quos 
ab initio natura liberos protulit . .. . libertati reddantur” (vi. 12). 
Cf. form. 39 of the Liber Diurnus. 

* Aistulphi, Leg. c. 3 (R. Z. S., I. it. p. 90). 

* Ad Marculf. form. app. 8, ap. Migne, P. Z., 87. Cf the other 
authorities cited by Ewald, in notes to yi. 12, 
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heretic, and with all the multifarious external relations 
in general of the Church Catholic, he found time to 
attend to what may be called the inner life of the 
Church, to her intercourse, so to speak, with her Divine 
Founder, to the: way in which she expresses herself to 
Him in her liturgy. That Gregory, as a matter of fact, 
did interest himself in improving the liturgy, we know 
not only on the late testimony of John the Deacon, 
but also on that of the Pope himself. For he tells us he 
had been asked how he hoped to repress the Church of 
Constantinople if in all ‘his (liturgical) arrangements’ 
(dispositiones) he followed the customs of that Church 
in everything. Various points had been adduced by the 
Pope’s questioner to show that in his changes he had 
followed the customs of Constantinople. For instance, the 
fact that he had altered the position in the Mass of the 
Lords Prayer was alleged in proof of the accusation. 
“We say the Lords Prayer,’ replied Gregory, “immedi- 
ately after the Canon (ver), because the apostolic custom 
was that the consecration of the Host (odlationis hostia) 
took place in connection with the Lora’s Prayer only. 
And it seemed to me very unsuitable that we should 
say over the Host (od/atio) the Canon composed by a 
scholastic, and should not say over His Body and Blood 
the prayer composed by Our Redeemer Himself. More- 
over, the Lora’s Prayer among the Greeks is said by all 
the people, among us by the priest alone.” But while, 
in conclusion, asking his critics, “In what have we 
followed Greek customs when we have either brought 
back our old ones or established new and useful ones?” 
and assuring them with regard to the Church of 
Constantinople that no one doubted that it was subject 
to the apostolic See, he concludes, as might be expected 
from such a broad-minded man; “ Still if that Church or 
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any other has anything good, whilst I restrain my 
inferiors from what is unlawful, I am prepared to follow 
them in good. For a fool is he who thinks he shows 
that he then holds the first position when he disdains 
to learn the good he may see around him.”! 

With regard to the position of the Lord’s Prayer, it is 
said?: “Its ancient place in the Roman rite was at the 
actual fractio, or breaking of the bread before communion. 
Between the frvactio and the communion no prayer appears 
in the Roman Orders, where, in all likelihood, the ZLora’s 
Prayer occurred before the time of Gregory.” But if it is 
now no longer certain what was the exact change made by 
Gregory in the position of the Our Father in the Mass, it 
is not to be wondered at if we do not know what were 
the exact changes he effected in the Sacramentary. Grisar 
supposes that what alterations he did make were effected 
in the early years of his pontificate, and in connection with 
his attention to the devotion of the stations. According to 
John the Deacon,’ Gregory’s work in this direction consisted 
in alterations made to the Sacramentary bearing the name 
of Pope Gelasius * (492-6). And just as that Pope’s edition 
(or that edition by whomever drawn up) was only an 
adaptation of the liturgy as he found it, so Gregory’s 
Sacramentary '—the groundwork of the Roman Missal as 
we have it to-day—was only a revised version of the issue 


1 Ep. ix, 26 (12), Oct. 598, to John of Syracuse. “Stultus est enim qui 
in eo se primum existimat, ut bona que viderit, discere contemnat.,” 
The Z. P. also alludes to Gregory’s liturgical labours. 

* Handbook to Christ. and Eccles. Rome, by Tuker and Malleson ; 
Pt. ii, Zhe Liturgy, p. 63. 

Sn vite 7. 

4 Cf. The Earliest Roman Mass Book, by Bishop, in the Dublin 
Review of 1894. Bishop concludes that the “ Sacramentarium 
Gelastanum is substantially the Roman Mass Book of the sixth 
century” (p. 277). Upon the profound liturgical knowledge of Mr. 
E. Bishop it is unnecessary to enlarge. 

® The best ed, is in Muratori’s Ze¢urgia Romana vetus, 
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of his predecessor. To Gregory’s orderly mind the liturgical 
productions of the preceding century seemed defective in 
arrangement, and to him they also appeared too long and 
too much scattered through different books. Accordingly, 
while changing the order somewhat of the prayers in the 
earlier edition, and adding a few of his own, he cut outa 
great many, and brought them together in one volume for 
the convenience of the celebrant.t 

After this it might be thought a comparatively easy 
task to decide what were the changes effected by Gregory. 
All that would be necessary would be to compare the 
Sacramentary of Gelasius, of which a new edition has 
been recently published ‘at the Clarendon Press,’? with 
that of Gregory, and the task would be accomplished. 
There is, however, this difficulty in the way. There is 
no longer extant a copy of the original Sacramentary of 
Gregory. By the addition of a supplement to the original 
work, and by the gradual fusion of that supplement with 
the primary text, the true Sacramentarium Gregortianum 
was lost. “Though,’ says Bishop, in an isolated later 
MS., “a trace of the primitive distinction (viz., between 
the original text and the supplement) may still be found, 
the true Gregorianum and the supplement were, by the 
close of the tenth century, so fused into one whole that it 
was impossible to distinguish any longer the component 
parts of what now passed as the Gregorianum Sacramen- 
tarium. And it is the book thus fused which, practically 
speaking, forms the Roman missal of to-day.” 


1 “Gelasianam codicem de Missarum solemnitatibus multa sub- 
trahens, pauca convertens, nonnulla adjiciens in unius libri volumine 
coarctavit.” John in vit., 20. 

2 The Gelasian Sacramentary: Liber Sacramentorum Rom. Eccles., 
by Wilson, 1894. 

8 Jb., p. 248. Bishop conjectures that Alcuin was the author of the 
supplement. 
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When and where and to what extent additions were first 
made to Gregory’s Sacramentary, it seems now impossible 
to say. But when Charlemagne was carrying out his 
reforms in Church matters he found it necessary to 
write to his friend Pope Hadrian I. for an unadulterated 
copy of the work. This he received. Here we must 
leave the Sacramentary of Gregory in the hope that it 
may be given to some fortunate scholar also to receive 
it from some neglected corner in one of the archives of 
France or Germany. 

With his attention fixed on the Church’s liturgy it was 
impossible that the question of music and singing (ever an 
integral part of liturgy) should fail to claim some share of 
his regard. As we have already seen, the very first canon 
of the council he held in Rome in 595 shows at least 
that he had given some thought to it. And tradition has 
always connected his name with extensive and beneficial 
improvements in the matter of musical notation. Some 
few writers,? indeed, brushing aside, without adequate 
grounds, the statements of John the Deacon, would deny 
to Gregory any share whatsoever in advancing the science 
of music. 

The statements of John the Deacon are as follows: For 
the glory of God’s House, in imitation of Solomon, the 
Wise, and on account of “the sweetness of the compunc- 
tion evoked by music,’ Gregory composed with the 
greatest care “An Antiphonary, a cento of chants, or, a 
cento for the cantors.”®’ To perpetuate his work, we are 
assured by the same biographer that he founded a school 
of singers (schola cantorum), endowed it with lands, and 


' “De sacramentorio a sancto disposito praedecessori nostro deifluo 
Gregorio papa : zmmixtum vobis emitteremus” (Ep. 92, ed. Jaffé). 

* E.g., Hope in his Medieval Music, p. 48 (Lond. 1894). 

$ Il. 6, “antiphonarium centonem cantorum Studiosissimus .... 
compilavit.” 
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erected two buildings for it—one in connection with the 
Basilica of St. Peter and the other with the Lateran Palace. 
There to the present day, continues John, are preserved, 
together with his original Antéphonary, the couch on which 
he used to recline when singing (as his gout would prevent 
him from standing) and the rod with which he threatened the 
boys! The great pontiff, whose mission was to emperors 
and to kings, could find time and not think it beneath his 
dignity to instruct small boys in the music of the Church. 

But the work of Gregory on the Axtiphonary (the 
volume or volumes in which were collected the parts of 
the Mass or the Divine Office which had to be sung) is 
vouched for not merely, as some suppose, by John the 
Deacon (c. 875), but by others before his time. In the 
frst half of the ninth century, the distinguished abbot of 
Reichenau, Walafrid Strabo, wrote that it was the received 
opinion that, besides re-ordering the masses and the conse- 
crations, the Blessed Gregory had practically thrown the 
music of the Church (cantilene adisciplina) into the con- 
venient form it had preserved down to his day, “as it is, 
moreover, expressly stated in the beginning of the anti- 
phonary! itself” And in the preceding century our own 
Egbert of York specifies the ‘Antiphonary and Missal’ of 
Blessed Gregory, as brought into England by St. Augustine, 
and tells us that he himself saw in Rome both the Sacra- 
mentary and the Antiphonary of the Pope.’ 

Finally, among the letters, or fragments of letters, of Leo 
IV. discovered by Mr. Bishop, there is one (¢. 850) to an abbot 
Honoratus, who is bitterly blamed by the Pope for not ap- 
preciating “the sweetness of the Gregorian music (carminis),” 
and his liturgy, and thus differing not only from the 
Roman See (“the supreme head of religion, the mother of 


* De rebus eccles., c. 21, ap. Migne, P. Z., t. 114. 
2 Dial. de instit. cath., Int. 16 a, ap. Migne, P. L., t. 89. 
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all churches, and your mistress”), but from all who in the 
Latin tongue praise God and who sing at all. With the 
greatest exertion did Pope Gregory invent this chant, that 
‘by artificially modulated sound’ he might draw to the 
Church not only ecclesiastics, but also the uncultivated. 
The abbot is, in conclusion, threatened with excommunica- 
tion if he does not follow the teachings of Pope Gregory in 
the matter of music and liturgy. This highly interesting 
fragment has been printed most fully by Hirsch-Gereuth 
(M. G., Epp. v. 603). 

Further recent researches into the mass of unpublished 
manuscript music of the Middle Ages have brought to 
light a remarkable fact, which of itself goes far to 
establish the truth of the tradition as to the reforms in 
music initiated by Gregory. The result of these investiga- 
tions has been summarised in the Dublin Review for 
October 1897. In the words of that article may well 
be stated the fact above alluded to: “All the plain-song 
MSS., from the 8th to the 14th or 15th centuries, to what- 
ever nationality they belong, agree in presenting the 
melodies in precisely the same form.” This fact, of course, 
points to a common and authoritative origin for the 
chants. “Such conformity between documents of different 
ages, together with the proofs we have given above (the 
words of John the Deacon, etc.),.seems to be quite 
sufficient to reassure timid minds with regard to the 
lapse of the two centuries which separate St. Gregory from 
our earlier MSS. If, during eight centuries, in spite of 
the ,... errors of copyists, etc, the chant of the great 
Pope has passed unscathed through a period of decadence, 
why should we fear that the Gregorian melodies could be 
lost or altered in a lapse of time relatively so short?!” 


1 Pp. 337 and 342. An article in the first number of the Dudlin 
Review (1836) on Lcclestastical Music is worth reading. 
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But if it be asked more closely what precise change 
did the Pope effect in the music of the Church, as he 
found it, so that for all future ages it was to bear his name 
and be known as the Gregorian chant—the answer must 
obviously be largely conjectural. However, of the eight 
tones which now compose the Gregorian chant, four are 
supposed to have existed before his time, and to them 
he is supposed to have added other four, each a fourth 
below the existing tones. So that the general scale of 
the sounds in the eight tones extended from the la grave 
(¢.e., the a in the first space in the modern base clef) to 
the sol of the second octave (zz. the g on the second line 
of the treble clef). “He made use of the old Latin 
notation to represent the tones, and employed the first 
seven letters of the Roman alphabet, in capitals and 
small print, as the signs of the two octaves.”* 

However all this may be, there is, at least, every reason 
to believe that Pope Gregory I. had a hand in the © 
perfecting of a style of musical composition which for 
certain purposes still remains unsurpassed, and in which 
have been written some of the most solemnly grand 
pieces which the world has yet heard. 


Intimately connected with music, which, especially Gregory 
through the labours of Gregory the Great and Guido ones 
d’Arezzo, they have done so much to advance, and which peg 
to this day they cultivate with care, have always been 
the. monks of the order of St. Benedict. His Dzalogues, 
which contain his life of the great father of western 
monasticism, are a tribute of Gregory’s admiration for 
St. Benedict and the early fathers of the Order. His 
devoting his patrimony to the erection of monasteries 
and his becoming a Benedictine monk himself are facts 

1 Lacroix, Zhe Arts in the Middle Ages—Music, p. 5236. 

VOLOI. PT. 14 
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which tell the same story more eloquently still. When 
he went as apocrisiarius to Constantinople he would not 
be without the company of his beloved monks. When 
he became Pope, was he likely to forget them? They 
and the monastic life became, if possible, dearer to him 
than ever. He would have, as we have seen, monks ever 
about his person. With them he filled important Sees, 
and accomplished important undertakings. In the midst 
of his troubles his mind ever regretfully turned to the 
quiet of the cloister—the harbour of refuge from the 
storms of the world. “I sailed with a favourable wind 
when I led a quiet life in my monastery. But stormy 
gales have arisen since, and hurried me on along with 
them.” + 

As proof of his love and regard for the monks of his 
order is cited a document? (often called the Magna Charta 
of the monks), purporting to be a Constttution of Pope 
Gregory, addressed to all the bishops, in which is pro- 
claimed the freedom of the monks from episcopal control. 
Though this decree is no longer regarded as genuine, still 
the authentic letters of his Register show that Gregory 
undoubtedly did for many particular cases what he is 
falsely alleged to have done for the whole. And the 
individual exemption from episcopal control, granted by 
him to promote the welfare of the monasteries, paved the 
way for the general exemption of later times, and was in 
turn only an extension of a policy already entered upon by 
his predecessors.’ 

The monks were, in the West at least, and in the develop- 
ment they had received through the organising hand of 

Ep mxn2e7(L21). 
Ri uae vil. to the Benedictine ed. of Greg.’s letters ; Jaffé, 1366 
990°). 


8 1b., 864 (565).—A letter of Hormisdas (514-23), granting such an 
exemption to a convent. 
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Benedict, practically a new element in the Church. Natur- 
ally, then, time was required to fix their relations to the 
authorities of the Church, and for themselves to settle down 
as one of its ordinary working powers. In different letters 
regarding various monasteries, Gregory laid down a number 
of principles to define the position of the monks. 

In the first place the peace and tranquillity of the 
monasteries must be provided for, “so that the minds of 
the monks (servi Dez) may be freer to attend to God’s 
work.”2 Hence he would have them entrust the secular 
business of their monasteries to laymen, and be freed as 
well from the duties of ordinary citizens as from those of 
the secular clergy He would not allow their property to 
be interfered with by bishop or priest, and supported them 
in their efforts to free themselves from episcopal control 
if only ‘security of mind in prayer’ were sought for 
and not immunity from well-deserved episcopal severity.* 

Another point which Gregory strongly insisted upon 
was that the monks should enjoy full freedom in the 
election of their abbots; and that, once elected, only a 
canonical fault was to avail to depose them.’ To prevent 
their being annoyed by episcopal interference, he ruled 
that monks were not to be raised to sacred orders or 
removed from the monastery without the consent of the 
abbot. On the occasion of their visits to a monastery, the 
bishops were not to prove a financial burden or so act as 
to interfere with the monastic quiet. 

On the other hand, he would have the monks submit to 
the civil power in matters that pertain to it,’ and observe 
1 Especially in viii. 17 (15): 2 Ep. i. 67 (69). Cf viii. 18 (16). 

3. 1X, 162 (73), and 165, al. x. 2. 

4V. 47 (42). Cf. i. 123 vi. 44 (46) and 28 (29); ii. 29 (28); v. 49 
CL ates 17 (15). aloe Gf ix 165, Al. x. 2, 
FX TO (27): 
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their vows of chastity! and poverty. “Where individual 
gain (peculiavitas) is the order of the day among monks, 
neither peace nor charity can long endure. The habit of 
a monk denotes contempt of the world. And how can 
monks despise the world who seek gold?”? They must 
not wander about; and, if need be, force must be used to 
prevent them. Youths under eighteen are not to be 
allowed to become monks (i. 48, al. 50), and all candidates 
must undergo a two years’ novitiate. By this last regula- 
tion ‘he split the difference’ between the laws of Justinian, 
which required a novitiate of three years, and the rwle of 
St. Benedict, which required but one. Lastly, he insisted 
that men should not belong to the ranks both of the 
secular clergy and of the monastic order. “For it is 
highly out of place that when, on account of their diff- 
culties, there is no one who is competent to fulfil the duties 
of either state completely, one is judged to be competent 
for both. The duties of the mdssion interfere with the 
monastic life, and the monastic rule is an obstacle to the 
ordinary clerical duties.”> The lapse of over a thousand 
years has not caused this dictum of the great monk- 
pope to lose its force. The truth, therefore, contained in 
it ought never to be lost sight of. So that where the 
necessities of the Church in different parts have caused 
a violation of the principle here laid down by Gregory, 
every effort should be made that their proper spheres of 
action be restored to monk and to secular priest with the 
least possible delay. 

Gregory’s influence on the future of the clozster, and, 
through it, on the civilisation of Europe, cannot be over- 
estimated. So great was, deservedly, the name and 


1 Ep. i. 40 (42). 2 X1I76 (24) 
8 II. 29 (28) ; i. 38 (40), etc. aEX DONA): 
5 IV. 11. Cf v. 1, “Nemo enim potest et ecclesiasticis obsequiis 


deservire et in monachica regula ordinate persistere.” 
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authority of Gregory the Great in the Church of the 
Middle Ages, that the policy of the Holy See towards 
the monastic orders was, as it were, fixed by his attitude 
towards them. His action decided that Rome was to 
show favour to the monks. And in supporting them 
the popes gave strength to one of the greatest, if not the 
very greatest of the agencies which laboured to refine and 
civilise the barbarian conquerors of the Roman Empire. 
The monasteries became centres wherein all that goes to 
make a civilised, virtuous and Christian man was taught 
by word, and above all by example. They were, moreover, 
places of retreat wherein such as were in distress of soul or 
body could find comfort and nourishment, whether spiritual 
or temporal. In the stormy days of the Middle Ages, and 
some decades of those ages were tempestuous indeed, they 
were the only harbours in which peace—that peace to 
which we all look forward as the greatest of the joys 
of heaven—was alone to be found. To those abodes of 
peace, driven from elsewhere in the timid alarm into which 
they so easily fall, fled science and letters. And whilst the 
passions of men, armed with fire and steel, were converting 
the smiling champaign into feverish wastes, the monks, 
who alone bent the spear into a ploughshare, were silently 
reclaiming the wild forest and the trackless bog. And, 
trained by the constant thought of death to despise it, 
there issued from the silent and peaceful cloisters, men 
who, in the cause of God and man, feared not to face the 
noise and tumult of the world; and braving, for liberty’s 
sweet sake, fierce baron and tyrant king, won from them 
those charters of freedom, which were then preserved in their 
archives,! and of which we are now enjoying the blessed fruit. 


1 Cf. the Introduction to the Monks of the West, i. 32, where this 
whole subject is treated with an eloquence and a fulness which may 
well relieve anyone else from speaking at length on it. 


St. Colum- 
banus, 
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What has been said of Gregory’s solicitude for monasteries 
of men applies equally to those of women, to whose 
prayers he attributed, as we have seen, the preservation of 
Rome from the swords of the Lombards. He was as 
anxious for their material and moral advancement as for 
those of men. We find that he granted some convents 
the same rights of autonomy as he granted to monasteries 
of men?; and that “those who are devoted to the service 
of God might not suffer want,” he endowed them with 
property.” As an example of his care for them we may 
cite an extract of his letter? (June 597) to Theoctista, the 
emperor's sister. Thanking her for an alms sent to him 
for the needy, Gregory tells her that “ With half the money 
he had received from her he had arranged for the purchase 
of bed-clothes for the maids of God (nuns), whom you in 
Greek call monastrie ; because from the want of sufficient 
bed-coverings they suffer much from the great cold of the 
winter here. These nuns are very numerous in the city. 
According to the memorandum by which distribution (of 
alms) is made, they are 3000 in number. Each year, 
indeed, they receive from the patrimony of St. Peter 80 
pounds of gold (some 43400). But what is that among such 
a multitude, especially in this city, where everything is so 
dear?” As the nuns particularly spoken of in this letter 
had evidently come from some warmer part of Italy, and 
as the total number of them reaches so large a figure, some 
idea may be formed of the extent of the Lombard ravages 
throughout Italy already achieved, and of the terror they 
inspired, 

Most of the monasteries to which Gregory granted 
privileges were probably living under the rule of St 
Benedict, with which he was personally acquainted. But 
about the very time that he became Pope, another great 


1 Eps vite te) ? II. 10 (4) ; ix. 137, al. iii. a7, $ VII. 23 (26). 
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patriarch of monks was founding his principal monastery of 
Luxeuil. This was the famous Columbanus, “the great 
glory of the school of Bangor,” and the intimate friend of 
St. Columba of Iona, and not unfrequently confounded 
with him. Leaving his native Ireland about the year 588, 
he took with him to the continent of Europe not only the 
faith of Christ, which he spread with the greatest zeal and 
energy ; but, like every other Irishman, a passionate love 
for Ireland and everything connected with it. For Colum- 
banus was atypical Irishman. With all their enthusiasm at ~ 
his back, he saw monastery after monastery, and hundreds 
of monks living under the rule he drew up. Irishmen, 
however, are not distinguished as quiet, peaceable, law- 
abiding citizens, and consequently not as law-givers. It is 
from their very enthusiasm that they are naturally wanting 
in that self-restraint that is necessary to make men good 
observers of Jaw themselves, and good makers of law for 
others. Great indeed was the virtue of Columbanus,! a 
glorious character. Men rushed to him, and, fired by his 
enthusiasm, performed wonders for the conversion of 
Germany especially. But his rule was not founded on 
prudence. It was too strict. It could not and did not last. 
The rule of the practical Roman Benedict had completely 
superseded it in the century in which its founder died. 
The character of his race and of Columbanus is seen in the 
opposition which the Irish offered to the comparatively 
new regulations as to the time of celebrating Easter, ze. to 
the cycle established by Dionysius the Little, in 525. 
Of course there was no point of faith in question. The 
cycle to which they had become attached had come to 
them from Rome through St. Patrick. An Irish custom 
and hallowed by Rome and St. Patrick! There was 
quite enough there for Columbanus to fight about! 


1 On him read Montalembert, Monks of the West, vol. il. 
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Accordingly on this and on other matters he addressed 
various letters to Gregory between the years 595 and 600. 
Some, at least, of these letters of his, prolix, often obscure, 
and containing a strange mixture of most respectful and 
most free language, we know, from a later letter of his to 
Pope Sabinian (?), were prevented by the disorders of the 
times from reaching Gregory.!. However, as one of the 
letters of Columbanus to Pope Gregory has been preserved,? 
an outline of its contents cannot fail to be of interest, even 
though we are not sure that it was ever perused by Gregory 
himself. It is addressed: “ Bargoma?—a wretched dove— 
to the most beautiful ornament of the Church, the, as it 
were, brightest flower of all this decaying Europe, and 
distinguished overseer.” It is relying on the Pope's 
‘evangelical humility’ that he writes to him for a decision 
in favour of the Irish Pasch. For, he argues, there can be 
no presumption in writing even to his betters when there 
is necessity. Then, following Anatolius, whose early cycle 
was the one used in Ireland and not the later one of 
Victorius (which was then used in Gaul), and still less that 
of Dionysius, he asks the Pope how, with all the light of 
his wisdom, which is diffused through all the world, he can 
reverence a ‘dark Pasch.’ 4 

He then goes on to beg the Pope on such a question 
not to rely on humility or weight of authority. And 

1 Ep. 3 Columb., ap. JZ. G. #., Epp. iii. p. 164, or ap. Galland., Bzd. 


Pat., xii. “Twice did Satan hinder the bearers of our letters to Pope 
Gregory.” 
aN. i, 22, 


5 Columbanus was fond of playing on his name. In Syro-Chaldaic 
Bar-Jona signified the young of a dove. 

4 By the later cycles the feast of Easter would sometimes have to be 
celebrated when the moon did not rise till after midnight. Hence, 
therefore, darkness would have, as it were, got the better of light—a 
state of things unsuitable for the feast of Easter; when ‘our Light’ 
conquered the powers of darkness. This is the ‘dark Pasch’ of 
Columbanus, 
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after mentioning Gregory’s presumed respect for his 
predecessor, Leo /., at whose instigation Victorius is said 
to have constructed his paschal cycle, he quotes Eccleszastes 
(ix. 4) rather more wittily than respectfully, to the effect 
that, in this matter, “a living dog is perchance better than 
a dead Jzon.” However, he begs the Pope: “Direct 
towards me, rather a timid pilgrim than a learned scribe 
(sctolus), the power of your authority; and do not disdain 
quickly to transmit to me your favourable decision to quell 
the storm around me.” Then comes a reversion to the 
other tone; and he rails against the pronouncement that 
we must not make the Pasch with the Jews, a decision 
which he assigns to Pope Victor (189-199). Again he is 
in the submissive key. He recognises that he has been 
writing with ‘more forwardness than humility. It is 
utterly incongruous to argue, as it were, “with your great 
authority, and it is absurd that my Western (z.e. Irish) 
letters should trouble you, who lawfully sit in the chair of 
Peter, the key bearer (of the kingdom of heaven), + 
However, he begs the Pope not to have regard simply to 
Columbanus, but to the many ‘masters’ who think as he 
does. And because, by way of a sweet, he proceeds to 
say: “Know that I open my awkward (chilosum, thick- 
lipped?) mouth with good intention (fze), though in a 
somewhat confused and hyperbolical manner,” he thinks 
he has a right to add the bitter: “I assure you, with all 
simplicity, that whoever opposes the authority of Jerome 
(who had spoken in praise of the work of Anatolius, but 
of course not of Victorius and Dionysius, who lived after 
him!) will be rejected as a heretic by the Church of 
the West (Ireland).” 

Columbanus next asks the Pope how he is to behave 


1 “Ft ridiculose te mei, nimirum Petri cathedram apostoli et clavicu- 
larii legitime insidentem, occidentales apices de Pascha sollicitent,” 2d. 
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towards simoniacal and adulterous clerics; regrets that 
ill-health, etc., prevent him from coming to Rome “to 
draw of the living waters of knowledge that flow from 
heaven”; tells Gregory he has read his book on the 
Pastoral Care (a book, short indeed, but full of wisdom 
and sweeter than honey); asks for other works of the 
Pope, for an answer to his questions, and for pardon for 
having written with such forwardness; and then, as a last 
word, writes as forwardly as ever: “If, as I understand 
from your Candidus (the Pope’s agent in Gaul), you will 
reply that what is sanctioned by length of time cannot be 
changed, it is manifestly an old error; but truth which 
condemns it is ever older.” 

If Gregory ever read this letter, and if he was otherwise 
unacquainted with the Irish character, he must have been 
utterly lost in astonishment, that one man at one and the 
same time could say things so replete with at least seem- 
ing insolence and respect; with wisdom and arrant folly. 
The letters of Columbanus to Boniface IV. will be found 
to display the same characteristics. It may be noted here 
that in a letter—strikingly short for the loquacious 
Columbanus—to Gregory’s successor, Sabinian, he again 
expresses his regret that the “disorders of the time and 
the wild unrest of the adjoining nations” prevent him from 
visiting those “who preside in the apostolic See, prelates 
most dear to all the faithful, and, by the merit of the 
apostolic honour, most reverend fathers”; speaks of the 
letters which, wth presumption, he wrote ‘to Gregory of 
blessed memory’; and limits himself to begging Sabinian 
through Jesus Christ and their common faith, “to confirm, 
if it be not against the faith, the tradition of our fathers, 
so that by your decision we may observe in our wanderings 
such customs regarding the Pasch as we have received 


* Ep. 3, “per unitatem fidei nostrae.” 
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from our elders.”! He then touchingly assured the Pope 
that even in the midst of the wilds in which they lived 
they seemed still to be in their own dear country, as long 
as they were living under the regulations they had re- 
ceived from their fathers, and had not to submit to the 
decisions of those Gauls (istorum Gallorum)2 He knows 
that his raving rather than reasoning has not availed him ; 
so he again implores the approval of the Pope’s authority 
to enable them to live in communion with their neighbours 
and yet retain their own customs. 

This letter, in which there is not a word of even dis- 
respectful sound, is certainly the key to the proper 
understanding of the language of Columbanus to the 
Holy See. Where there is question of standing up for 
the maintenance of a custom in which no point of faith 
seems to be involved, then Columbanus can dispute with 
a thorough Celtic warmth of argument and flow of words. 
But where there may be question of a matter of faith, he 
has no more to say. He would not for a moment ask for 
any privilege if there was danger of it being in any way 
‘against the faith’ Where the obedience of faith is 
concerned, Columbanus is all submission to the decision 
of the Holy See. 

If his own writings connect Columbanus with our 
saint, his friend St. Columba, ‘Saint of the seas, is only 
brought into touch with the great Pope by legend. We 
are told that clerics “came from Rome to present him, 
in the name of Pope Gregory, with a richly enshrined 


1 7$, “Cum salutationum condignis officiis preces . . . . fundimus, 
ut nobis peregrinis laborantibus tuse pius sententize solatium preestes, 
quo, si non contra fidem est, nostrorum traditionem robores seniorum, 
quo ritum Pasche,...- observare per tuum possimus judicium in 
nostra peregrinatione.” 

2 The Easter practices of Columbanus had been condemned in a 
Frankish synod of 601 or of 603, 4. 


St. 
Columba 


Gregory’s 
death, 604. 
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relic of the true Cross, known afterwards as Morgemm, 
and long, it is said, preserved at Iona.” In return for 
this present, Columba is reported to have sent his famous 
hymn, Altus Prosator,to the Pope. Gregory, a hymnolo- 
gist himself, “was greatly pleased with it, especially as 
he was privileged to see the Angels listening to it at the 
same time.” In consequence of the Pope observing that 
he thought the Praise of the Holy Trinity was too scanty 
in it, Columba is said to have written an addition to his 
Altus in honour of the Trinity. Bishop Healy} from 
whom these particulars are drawn, allies Gregory with 
another famous Irishman, Carporius (Mac Cuirp), whom 
he makes a disciple of the Pope. 


And now that we have accompanied Gregory in his 
journey through life, and noted at least the principal 
actions of his glorious career, we must, though with regret, 
leave him after assisting at his death. Of details of his 
last hours we have unfortunately none. Sickness, as we 
have already noticed, was his constant companion all 
during his pontificate. His letters reveal to us how 
grievously gout was ever afflicting him. It reduced his 
once massive frame (moles corporis) to the last degree of 
attenuation. By the beginning of the year 603, his 
sufferings of all kinds had brought him to such a pass 
that “his one consolation was the hope of the speedy 
approach of death.”* In the midst of his pains, he would 
ask for prayers in the most beautiful and touching 
language. “Pray for me lest I give way to impatience 
through my sufferings, and lest the sins, which might 
be pardoned me on account of my pains, be increased 
by my complainings.”* But, tortured as he was, he could 


1 Trelana’s Schools, pp. 327, 477. 2 Ep. xi. 26 (44). 
® XIII. 26 (29) « XI. 20 (32). 
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think of the woes of others. He could rejoice that the 
‘eyes of his friend, Eulogius of Alexandria, were better, 
and he could beg Marinianus? of Ravenna to take more 
care of his health. By the last month of €03 his illness 
had so increased that he had scarce strength to speak 
to the ambassadors of the Lombard queen? As late as 
January 604, he wrote with the most engaging thoughtful- 
ness to Venantius of Perugia that he had heard that 
“our brother and fellow-bishop Ecclesius” was suffering 
considerably from the cold, because he had no winter 
clothing. Gregory, therefore, begs Venantius to forward 
without delay, because the cold is intense (and to let him 
know that he has done so), the thick woollen tunic that 
he is sending to him (Venantius) for Ecclesius, by the 
bearer of this letter A few more letters, a few more 
months of labour to the last, and the flowing pen and 
tongue of the great Pontiff moved no more! He died 
March 12, and was buried on the same day,® in the 
portico of St. Peter's, to the left before the sacristy.® 
There it remained till the ninth century, near the bodies 
of his great predecessors St. Leo the Great, Gelasius, etc. 
Then his namesake, Gregory 1V., thinking that one 
“whose bright wisdom had spread the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost over the whole earth” should be buried more 
honourably, removed the body from the portico to an 
oratory dedicated to him, which he built and adorned, not 
far from the place where the body was previously resting, 
but built off the outermost aisle of the basilica.” In the 


1 Ep. xiii. 45 (42). 2 Jb, 30 (40). SEXIV U2 

4eX1V/isyaledica7. .“ Transmisimus amphiballum tunicam.” 

5 Up to Eugenius III. (1 145-1153) it was the custom to bury the 
popes either on the day of their death or on the day after. Cf. Pagi, 
Brev. Gest. Rom. Pont., i. Pp. XXIV. 

6 “ Sepultus in basilica b. Petri ap., ante secretarium,” ZL, P. 

™ Jb. in vit. G. IV. § 6. 
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present basilica of St. Peter the saint’s bones rest beneath 
the altar of St. Andrew. The upper part of the skull, 
however (less one of the ¢emple bones, which was given 
to our holy father Leo XIII.), and another bone are 
preserved in the treasury of the cathedral of Sens. They 
were obtained from Pope John VIII. by Ansegisus, 
Archbishop of Sens.! 

His epitaph, of which a few fragments still remain? must 
have been in existence soon after his death, as it is to be 
found in a collection of inscriptions drawn up in the seventh 
century, and is cited by Bede It ran: 


Earth! take that body which at first you gave, 
Till God again shall raise it from the grave. 
His soul amidst the stars finds heavenly day ; 
In vain the gates of darkness make essay 

On him whose death but leads to life the way. 
To the dark tomb, this prelate, though decreed, 
Lives in all places by his pious deed. 

Before his bounteous board pale Hunger fled ; 
To warm the poor he fleecy garments spread ; 
And to secure their souls from Satan’s power, 
He taught by sacred precepts every hour. 

Nor only taught, but first the example led, 
Lived o’er his rules, and acted what he said. 
To English Saxons Christian truth he taught, 
And a believing flcck to heaven he brought. 
This was thy work and study, this thy care, 
Offerings to thy Redeemer to prepare. 


1 Hist. de PEglise de France, Jager, v. 319. I had the pleasure of 
seeing the relics referred to in the summer of 1808, 

* Grisar, Analecta Romana, gives a photographic reproduction of the 
two small fragments. 

3 77, E., ii. 88. The translation given in the text is that of Bede’s 
translator, Rev. J. Stevenson. The original may be read in Duchesne, 
L. P., in his notes to Gregory’s life; in Grisar, Roma, I. iii. p. 409, 
etc. 
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For these to heavenly honours raised on high, 
Where thy reward of labours ne’er shall die.* 


The grief of the poor of Rome on Gregory’s death may Portrait of 
easily be imagined. Their sorrow will have been as that BS 
of those of Joppe, who bewailed the death of the bountiful 
Tabitha. Along with some of them we will go and look 
at the portrait of their benefactor, which Gregory had had 
painted, along with those of his father and mother, on the 
walls of his beloved monastery of St. Andrew, on the 
Coelian. These likenesses were still fresh in the days of 
John the Deacon, who has left us a full description of that 
of Gregory. From it we. gather that Gregory was of 
average height and well shaped—z.e., doubtless before his 
body became the moles we have seen him describe it. His 
face combined in comely proportions the length of his 
father’s with the roundness of his mother’s. His beard, 
like his father’s, was somewhat tawny and sparse. The 
head was bald, with two little curls in the centre of the 
forehead bending towards the right. The clerical crown of 
his hair was round and ample, consisting of dark, neatly- 
curled hair, reaching down below the middle of his ear. 
His forehead was handsome ; his eyebrows thin, raised and 
long. The pupils were of a yellowish-brown tint, and not 
large but open. The under eyelids full, The nose near 
its base at the point of juncture with the eyebrows was 
thin, grew broader near the middle, then curved a little, 
and at its termination became prominent by reason of the 
open nostrils. His lips were ruddy, full, and subdivided. 
His cheeks were shapely, and he had a becomingly pro- 


1 We give the last two lines of the original here, as the fine phrase 
‘Consul of God’ is lost in the translation : 
Hisque Dei consul factus leetare triumphis, 
Nam mercedem operum jam sine fine tenes. 
2 Liv. c. 84. 


Gregory 
honoured 
as a Saint. 
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jecting chin. His complexion was pallid and swarthy, and 
had not the flush it had in later life. His expression was 
gentle; his hands graceful, with slender fingers suitable 
for writing. 

He was represented as standing, with a chestnut-coloured 
chasuble (planeta) over a dalmatic. In his left hand was 
the book of the gospels; his right was raised in the act of 
blessing. His pallium was represented as hanging down, 
not (as in the days of John and since) in the centre of the 
breast, but down the left side. The sgware nimbus showed 
that Gregory was still living when the portrait was painted. 
The following distich of his own composing was placed 
below the picture ?:— 


‘‘ Christe potens, Domine, nostri largitor honoris, 
Indultum officium solita pietate guberna.” 


But it required no frescoes to keep alive the memory 
of Gregory the Great in the hearts of the Romans. 
Had he not saved them from the hands of the hated 
Lombards and from the jaws of famine? Had he not 
nourished their weary and fainting souls with the spiritual 
bread of the word of God? Year after year with heart- 


felt love they kept his feast, and John tells us how in 


his days the vigil of Gregory’s festival was passed in 
fervent prayer, and with what devotion the Romans 
kissed such relics of him as his pallium and girdle? 

To him, too, turned the Christian world at large. In 
his life and in his works men found a model they loved 
to imitate. A modern writer prefers to look on Gregory 
rather as a great Roman than as a saint. But in the 
East (where, from his Dzalogues, he was spoken of as 


1 Of this by no means easy passage, Snow’s translation is followed 
inthe main. But cf Du Cange, Glossarium, in voc. aquilinus, cardiacus 
and corona ; and the translations of Hodgkin and Grisar, 

2 AV CeO 
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Dialogus), as in the West, till the days of the ew 
learning, there was no one, priest or layman, king or 
peasant, Greek or Latin, but regarded Gregory the Great 
as a man who was pleasing to God as well as to his fellow 
man; and so he is still regarded by all who look for guid- 
ance to the chair of Peter, viz., as a great saint. 

Enough, it would seem, has been written of the deeds His char- 
and enough transcribed of the words of Gregory to ay 
enable the reader to judge for himself of the nobility of 
Gregory’s character. But, both to confirm the judgment 
already doubtless passed, and because in truth one is 
loath to leave Gregory, a few more details may be 
added here to bring out the salient points of his 
character into still bolder relief. In duly estimating a 
man’s character, account must be taken not only of 
what he was and how he fulfilled the duties of his 
position, but also of the circumstances under which he 
carried out those obligations. 

Now Gregory was the shepherd of Christ’s flock on 
earth; and he performed the duties of a good pastor by 
toiling unceasingly for the spiritual and temporal welfare 
of his people, whether high or lowly, by an incessant 
watchfulness over them, by sincere love for them, and 
by a courageous defence of their interests, We have 
seen it was all one to Gregory whether he was working 
for the benefit of an emperor or a slave, a noble lady 
of Constantinople or a soap-maker at Naples. He lived 
not for himself but for others, else never would he have 
left his beloved cloister. In his anxiety for the welfare 
of souls, he had an eye to everything and everybody all 
over the world. Hence John the Deacon could find no 
other term to describe his extraordinary vigilance but to 
call him Argus-eyed.* 

1 L. ii. 55. “Velut Argus quidam luminosissimus.” 

VOL Tabi 15 
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And Gregory’s work for his fellow men was accomplished 
despite the cruel pain that ever kept his poor body on the 
rack, as it were; despite the ‘swords of the Lombards,’ 
and the seditions of the imperial soldiery in Rome; and 
despite the selfish opposition of grasping officials and 
trouble from those who ought to have been his chief 
support. 

Of his superhuman energy what need to add another 
example? And of his love for the flock committed to 
his care, a quality so essentially characteristic of a good 
shepherd, what call to adduce here in illustration another 
fact? “Religion clean and undefiled before God and 
the Father,” says St. James (i. 27), “is this: to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their tribulation, and to keep 
oneself unspotted from this world.” Gregory’s religzon 
must be then assuredly described as pure. 

If the good shepherd must have love for his sheep, 
to win their affection he must be lowly like them too. 
Gregory was the Great in his humility. Proof of it, says 
John the Deacon? he left to his successors in abundance, 
not only in being the first to call himself, in his letters, 
servant of the servants of God, but also in the inferior 
quality of pontifical vestments with which he was content, 
and which, adds John, are preserved to this day. The same 
deacon relates a story® in illustration of Gregory’s 
humility which is, no doubt, accurate in all its details. 
For he is quoting from the Pratum Spiritale of John 
Moschus, who died about 620, and in Rome. This Greek 
monk, who had travelled a great deal, and who occupied 
himself while in Rome in collecting together and writing in 

1 Cf, his deposition of the archdeacon Lawrence, “ propter superbiam 
et mala sua quee tacenda duximus,” Sept. 591, ii. 1, al. Append. 2. 

2 Ep. ii. 1. Cf iv. 80, where are noted the Pope’s “reliquiarum 


phylacteria (cases) zewuz argento fabricata.” 
SJOIAS (oie 
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a book the instances of remarkable virtue he had met with, 
had heard what he tells of Gregory (¢ 151) at first 
hand. 

A certain abbot, John, a Persian (Persa), who had come 
to Rome to pray at the tombs of the holy apostles, Peter 
and Paul} assured his brethren on his return home that, 
seeing Pope Gregory coming along, he made his way 
towards him to do him humble reverence. But the Pope, 
seeing that the abbot was a stranger, was the first to do 
lowly obeisance to him, and would not rise till John had 
arisen. Then Gregory embraced the abbot “with great 
humility, and with his own hand gave me three solidi 
and ordered that all my wants should be supplied. I 
accordingly gave praise to God who had given him 
such humility towards all and almsgiving and charity.” 

Not only did Gregory profess himself ‘the servant of all 
bishops”? but he declared that so far was he from being 
accounted worthy to rank among them, that he was 
unworthy of being reckoned among the simple faithful.’ 
In his own eyes he was but a ‘manikin’ (homunczo).4 
The success that practically on every ‘occasion attended his 
efforts to bring men back to the path of duty is the solid 
proof that his professions of humility were not mere empty 
words. For men are only reclaimed from evil courses 
by such as they feel are, while completely forgetful of 
self, working for their good and the glory of God. The 
subsequent history of the patriarchs of Constantinople 
shows that, in the one conspicuous case where Gregory 
failed, it was not in man’s power to do otherwise. In view 
of the extraordinary pronouncements not unfrequently met 

1 Ep. iv. 63, “ad adorandum loculos SS. App. Petri et Pauli.” 


2 “Cunctorum sacerdotum servus sum,” v. 37 (20). 
8 “Ego indignum me esse non solum in honore presidentium, sed 


etiam in numero stantium agnosco,” vii. 37 (40). 
4 Preefat. in Dial. 
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with on the subject of humility, it will not be out of place 
here to insist that vigour, energy and determination are not 
inconsistent with true humility; and that humility is not 
incompatible with a spirited exercise of those qualities. 
For what else is it but a practical acknowledgment, before 
God and man, what helpless creatures a conscientious self- 
examination has revealed us to be, apart from the divine 
assistance ? 

Undoubtedly untiring energy, unbounded charity, and 
deep humility were the most conspicuous features of 
Gregory’s character. To proceed to draw out the fact that 
he had many other of the moral virtues in an eminent 
degree, that he had a true love of country,! of honour, and 
of the other virtues which distinguish a good citizen anda 
gentleman, would be to tediously inculcate what the mere 
reading of his actions must have already deeply impressed 
upon the mind. It may, however, be further shortly 
pointed out that his character was a thoroughly even one. 
It was well balanced by the cardinal virtues. 

With the “simplicity of the dove,” Gregory certainly 
combined “the cunning (or prudence) of the serpent.” 
With his letters, models of tact, before us, there is no need 
for us to have to fall back on the evidence of John the 
Deacon, that he was a “ most prudent father of the family 
of Christ—prudentissimus paterfamilias Christi.’? Hisletters 
reveal the caution, the smooth-spokenness of a diplomatist of 
the highest order. With the wish to fulfil the behest of his 
Divine Master that he should be a ‘fisher of men,’ well 
did he practise the fisherman’s art. He knew when to 
coax, to tempt and to wheedle, and when to pull and to tug. 

1 He is never weary of commending to the powerful “ causas Italize ” 
(i. 31, al. 32); his love goes out to one who has loved “our unhappy 
and down-trodden Italy” (ix. 240, al. 124); and he has lost everything 


“pro amore reipublicze,” v. 45 (19). 
PE pide Le 
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All his diplomacy was exercised with the one object of 
catching the souls of men, and not to win for himself 
honour or esteem, gold or power. To the number of 
Gregory’s letters already cited, which is amply sufficient to 
justify all that we have here said, we will add another, as it 
will, moreover, be useful for reference when the Iconoclast 
controversy comes to be treated. It is a letter to Serenus 
of Marseilles, who had destroyed the images in his Church. 
Gregory does not simply write to him a strong letter, full 
of angry expressions of blame. But extracting what good 
he can out of the act he has to blame, he praises Serenus 
for his zeal against idolatry and then points out to him the 
danger of going too far in that zeal. “It has come to our 
knowledge that, seeing that some adored images, you have 
broken and cast forth the images of your Church. We 
praise, indeed, your zeal in not suffering anything to be 
adored that has been made by the hand, but you ought not 
to have broken your images. Pictures are used in the 
Church, that those who cannot read in books may read by 
looking at pictures on the walls. You must then keep the 
pictures and at the same time prevent anyone from adoring 
them.” ? 

How thoroughly Gregory was animated with the old 
Roman spirit of love of justice will be clear to anyone who 
has not forgotten the Pope’s letters to his defensores. 
Justice for all, great and small, and restitution for wrong 

1 Ep. ix. 208 (105). “Et quidem zelum vos, ne quid manufactum 
adorari possit habuisse laudamus, sed frangere easdem imagines non 
debuisse judicamus. Idcirco enim pictura in ecclesiis adhibetur, ut 
hi qui litteras nesciunt, saltem in parietibus videndo legant que legere 
in codicibus non valent.” Cf. xi. 10 (13) tothe same. “ Aliud est enim 
picturam adorare, aliud picturze historia, quid sit adorandum addiscere.” 
As the men who attack the dogmas of the Church are so often, without 
any authority, described as learned or virtuous men, it may be useful 


to add that Gregory had to complain, “pervenit ad nos Serenum pravos 
homines in societate sua recipere,” xi. 38 (5 5). 
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done, was the burden of them all. “Restore everything 
which has been unjustly taken away, knowing that you will 
earn great profit for me, if you heap up for me a reward in 
heaven rather than earthly riches.” Under all circum- 
stances, Gregory would have justice done. He would not 
pass over the unjust or excessive punishment of a poor 
pauper woman? even by a bishop ; though when another 
had been punished ‘according to his deserts, feelings of 
humanity would make him take measures for his support.? 
“ Because I love man for justice’ sake ; and I do not put 
justice to one side for man’s sake.”* With thoughts such 
as these adorning them, Recared was not flattering Gregory 
when he described his letters as golden. 

It may be put forward as an axiom that the just man is 
a bold man. And if Gregory had justzce, he had also 
fortitude. He had no rash daring, which leads men reck- 
lessly to court danger, unreasonably to pick quarrels, or 
rashly to provoke hostility. “You know my ways, how I 
forbear for a long time. But if once I make up my mind to 
bear no longer, I cheerfully face all danger.’® And then 
to him “all human terrors or favours were but as a little 
smoke, which a light breeze soon dissipates.”® If he feared, 
it was only God Almighty, or for those committed to his 
charge, and not for himself.? “For myself,” he declared to 
the Emperor Maurice,“ I am not in the least degree dis- 
turbed, as I am prepared to face all extremities provided 
I save my soul.” At duty’s call he feared not to write to 
the emperor, “with the utmost zeal and freedom”; to 


1 Ep. i. 39 @ (36). 

2 “ Mulier de matriculis,” iii. 44, 45 (45, 46). eITi. 63 (ss). 

4 “Quia ego homines propter justitiam diligo, non autem justitiam 
propter homines dispono.” 

5 V, 6,al. iv. 47. eX. 75 1(36). 

TYI.5. Cf v. 36 (40) and 2d. 45 (19). ‘“ Nos rectam vitam tenemus, 
nihil in hac causa aliud nisi omnipotentem Deum metuentes,” 
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impress upon kings that their highest glory was to cultivate 
justice and to see that the rights of every one of their 
subjects were respected!; and upon emperors that they 
were the lords of freemen and not of slaves.? This fear- 
lessness of his in the cause of justice he breathed into his 
subordinates. One of his vectors is urged, when engaged in 
carrying out an act of justice, not to slacken, “whatever 
secular authority might offer opposition to him.” And an 
apocrisiarius is exhorted “to fear nothing, but for truth’s 
sake to despise all the world’s power raised against it.”? 
To what do civilised men, and we Englishmen especially, 
owe their freedom more than to the Christian fortitude of 
the ecclesiastic, of Pope, of bishop, and of priest? The 
ferocity of the barbarian conqueror of Rome quailed before 
the moral courage of the Christian bishop, and tyrants 
like our Norman kings, and such emperors as Henry IV. 
and Frederick II., were only cowed by the moral strength 
of an unarmed bishop or Pope. 

There were two injunctions of Our Lord that Gregory 
regarded as especially addressed to him. The first was 
the command given to the rich young man: “If thou wilt 
be perfect, go sell what thou hast, and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and come, follow 
me” (St. Matt. xix. 21). We have seen how faithfully the 
young prefect of Rome performed that mandate. The 
second was the condition proclaimed by Jesus Christ under 
which alone a man could become His follower: “If any 
man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross daily and follow me” (St. Luke ix. 23). Whatever 
may be thought and said nowadays by certain men who 
call themselves Christian teachers, these words of Our Lord 
have always, from the time of St. Paul* downwards, been 


1 Ep. ii. 45 (46); ix. 226 (116). ? XI. 21 (51) *% V.32,and v. 45 (19). 
41 Cor. ix. 27. “T chastise my body,” etc, 
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held to include bodily mortification. And if Gregory erred 
in carrying out this latter precept, it was on the generous 
side. He did too much in the way of ‘castigating’ his 
flesh. Much of the illness he had to suffer whilst he was 
Pope was due to the immoderate mortification he practised 
asamonk. He had, of course, to moderate his austerities, 
and, among other things, to take a little wine ‘for his 
stomach’s sake.’ From one of his letters! to his friend 
Eulogius, the patriarch of Alexandria, we discover the wine 
he liked best. Eulogius had sent him a little present of 
some ‘collatum’ and ‘viritheum.’ These liquors, Gregory 
states, are not to his taste. He would like a little ‘cog- 
nidium, which Eulogius had introduced to his notice the 
year before. “For at Rome,” he added, “we can get from 
the dealers what bears the name of ‘cognidium, but not 
what has the substance of it.” Wine merchants of the 
sixth do not appear to be particularly unlike those of the 
twentieth century. What these different wines exactly 
were is not known. Some think that ‘viritheum’ is the 
same as ‘juritheum, which is sazd to be found in some MSS. 
(though no such alternative reading appears in the latest 
edition of Gregory’s letters), and which was a sort of date- 
wine. Others suggest ‘biriteum’ (the Greek d7utonx), which 
was either a sort of beer, if made from barley, or a sort of 
cider, if made from some kind of fruit. Similarly others 
connect ‘cognidium’ with the Greek ‘kdnias oinos, and 
tell us that it was a vinum resinatum or ‘pitched wine, 
whatever that may mean. 

Though Gregory, then, may have exceeded in the matter 
of over-mortification of his body when a young man, there 
can be no doubt that the complete command over himself 
which he always held was due to a life of self-denial, to the 
constant practice of temperance in all its branches, 


* Ep. vil. 37 (40). 
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If it now be asked why, as a seé-off against this list of 
virtues, an occasional tendency in Gregory to play the 
proselytiser or to be over-suave to the imperial court has 
not been more strongly branded, it is answered by another 
question: Who would stop to dwell on the small faults and 
imperfections of Gregory, but the fool, who, having no eye 
for the general beauties of sky and land when the sun is 
setting gorgeously on a fair campaign, can see nothing 
but some small slimy pool at his feet? Compared with the 
other great ones of his age, Gregory was indeed perfection 
itself. 

To anyone who has had the patience to follow what has Gregory 
hitherto been said about Gregory, it must come as a shock pe 
to be assured: but this Pope was, after all, an obscuranttst 5 
he was an enemy of the light of learning. At one time this 
baseless accusation was regularly hurled against Gregory. 
Nowadays, through the well-deserved contempt thrown 
upon it by many of the highest non-Catholic writers,! this 
charge is generally discredited. For Gregory was both 
learned and a lover of learning himself, and required it in 
those whose business it was to be teachers of the people. 
If we find him? stating that he does not consider the rules 
of grammar and the art of rhetoric of any great moment, 
that the word of God must not be bound by the rules of 
Donatus, he had in mind to emphasise the truth that 
preachers and teachers of revealed truth ought to think 
more of what they have to say than of the manner in 
which they may set forth the saving truths they have to 
instil into the minds and hearts of their hearers. Besides, 


1 Roscoe (Life of Leo X., ©. 1) “contemplates with approbation,” 
among the popes, “ the beneficence, candour and pastoral attention 
of Gregory I., uujustly charged with being the adversary of liberal 
studies.” 

2 Ep. v. 534, al. it. It is the letter in which Gregory dedicated his 
Magna Moralia to St. Leander. 
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the words of the humble are not to be understood too 
strictly; and allowance must be made for the literary 
custom of the period. For the Emperor Maurice, in the 
preface to his Strategic, also declared that he had no 
concern for the ‘kompos rhematon, the ‘pomp of words,’ 
And to turn to facts. Gregory’s letters are the best refu- 
tation of his own words, should anyone be disposed 
to interpret them literally. Their easy flow, their neat 
phraseology, show that he used the highest art in their 
composition, viz. the art of concealing art. It would be 
to fall into the pedantic fallacy of the more conceited 
humanists of the Renaissance to suppose that a Latin 
composition cannot be artistic because its Latin is not 
Ciceronic. The letters of Gregory will be read, ay, even 
for their literary excellence, when the insipid productions 
—classically perfect—of the Renaissance will be consigned 
to well-merited oblivion. 

But did not Gregory formally condemn the pursuit of 
profane or secular literature? Is there not his famous 
letter to Desiderius, Bishop of Vienne, to be reckoned with? 
There is. It is here. “After I had heard so much of your 
zeal (studies), I was so delighted that I could not bear to 
refuse the favour your fraternity had asked. Later, how- 
ever, I was informed—and I cannot mention the subject 
without a blush—that your fraternity lectured on profane 
literature to certain persons (grammaticum exponere). By 
this news I was so upset that my former joy was turned to 
sorrow, because in the same mouth the praises of Jupiter 
and Christ do not harmonise. And think how unbecoming 
it is for a bishop to profess (camere) what is unsuitable for 
a devout layman. ... If it shall be clearly proved that 
the stories I have heard are unfounded, and that you have 
not been devoting your attention to trifles and to profane 
literature, I shall thank God for not having permitted your 
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heart to be defiled by the blasphemous praises of the 
wicked.”! From the terms of this letter it is impossible to 
say precisely what Desiderius had been doing. Some 
writers, relying on an ancient gloss on the text of the 
canon law, have supposed that Desiderius had been lectur- 
ing on literature in his church, instead of preaching the 
word of God.2 However that may be, it is at least clear 
that Desiderius was devoting to profane literature time 
which Gregory thought would be better spent in directly 
working to save souls. And, considering the sad state of 
the Church in Gaul at this time, the Pope’s censure was 
not uncalled for. Besides, there is no doubt that he con- 
sidered that profane literature was but the handmaid or 
forerunner of sacred studies, and that a bishop ought to 
spend his time on the higher pursuits of philosophy 
and theology. So far from condemning secular studies, 
Gregory, in treating er professo of the relation between the 
two branches of study, showed the necessity of them as in- 
dispensable adjuncts to the comprehension of higher things. 
This he did commenting on 1 Kings xiii. 19: “ Now there 
was no smith to be found in all the land of Israel, for the 
Philistines had taken this precaution, lest the Hebrews 
should make them swords or spears. So all Israel went 
down to the Philistines to sharpen every man his plough- 
share and his spade, and his axe, and his rake.” Pointing 
out first the literal bearing of the passage, Gregory adds®: 
“Tf after our wont we look at this text in a spiritual way, 
we shall find it not devoid of mystery. For what is 
meant by the phrase, ‘No smith was to be found in 
Israel,’ but that we are formed for spiritual warfare not by 


1 Ep. xi. 34 (54), June 6or. 

2 Cf. Landriot (Recherches historiques, p. 212), quoting Decret., p. i. 
dis. 86 and 37, c. 8; and Christian Schools and Scholars, i. 83-4, @ 
charmingly written, if not too critical, work. 

3 In L. Reg., 1. v. c. 3 
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secular learning but by divine. ... For, helped by the 
smith’s handicraft, men would be thus successful if by the 
weapons of profane eloquence they could prevail. over 
hidden enemies. However, learning drawn from secular 
studies, although not directly useful in spiritual combat, 
still, if it be joined to sacred studies, greatly helps to the 
understanding of those studies, . . . The wicked spirits take 
away from some the desire of learning, so that’ they have 
no knowledge of profane literature, and never reach the 
height of sacred studies. Well, then, is it said: The Philis- 
tines took care that the Israelites should not make sword 
or lance. The devil knows well that by a knowledge of 
profane literature we are helped in sacred knowledge. 
When, then, they dissuade us from acquiring secular learn- 
ing, what else do they do but prevent us from making 
swords and lances? . . . But the ploughshares are sharpened 
at the forges of the Philistines when the word of God in 
sermons is composed with the aid of secular learning. 
. . . Ignorant of profane literature, we cannot penetrate the 
depths of sacred learning. ... A mind untrained cannot 
lance the tumours of vice, because it cannot see what has 
to be pierced”?! 

Hence, too, in his synodical letter to the different 
patriarchs Gregory wrote?: “In a priest’s vestments gold 
is prominent to show that in him the light of wisdom is 
pre-eminently conspicuous.” And in practice he always 
required ® learning as well as sanctity in the ministers of 

? After all this, and much more to the like effect, what is to be 
thought of the unqualified statement; “Profane letters are a disgrace 
to a Christian bishop”—which Milman (Latin Christianity, ii. 147) 
puts forward as Gregory’s view of profane learning? Like very many 


other of his assertions, it is put forward with but a half-knowledge of 
the state of the case. 


1 Ep. i.24.(26) 
* VII. 11. “ Nihil coepiscopis,” says John the Deacon (iii. 28), “magis 
quam sanctitatem, sapientiam et liberalitatem queeritabat,” 
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the Church, and if they had it not, or were not zealous 
about obtaining it, he blamed them severely.t. And not 
only was he ever surrounded with the most learned clerics, 
but he took care that in his household the presence of 
refinement should be always manifest. He was quite 
one of the ‘old school’ in that respect. “None of those in 
the Pope’s service,” says John the Deacon, “ from the lowest 
to the highest, ever showed anything barbarous in speech 
or attire. But in his palace pure Latinity of speech and 
the use of the toga or trabea of the Quirites preserved the 
manner of life of Latium.”? It can only have been with very 
considerable effort that Gregory can have kept up a pure 
Latin style of speech among the members of his household. 
For the great Gallo-Roman bishop, Apollinaris Sidonius, 
more than a century before Gregory became Pope, had 
already declared, in a letter? to a young student, that unless 
he and his very small circle of friends preserved the purity 
of the Latin tongue from the fast-spreading vast of barbaric 
speech, its demise would soon have to be bewailed. What- 
ever specially annoyed Gregory in connection with the 
professorial doings of Desiderius, both his own works and 
words cry out to us that no extensive signification in the 
direction of a general condemnation of profane literature 
must be attached to the words of his letter to that bishop. 


No story of Gregory would be complete without some Literary 
short account at least of his literary productions. After ss 
what we have seen of his prodigious activity in the external 
affairs of the Church and of the State, we should be utterly 
at a loss to understand how, in spite of all the work-a-day 
labours he got through, and in spite of his wretched health, 

1 Ep. iii: 33 i 20 (18). PTT S13: Cf. 12: 

8 Ep. ii. 10. “Sic omnes nobilium sermonum purpure per incuriam 


vulgi decolorabuntur.” Cf. Dill, Roman Society in the Last Century of 
the Western Empire, p. 365. 
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he left behind him the literary works of the extent and 
merit he has, did we not know that, with great men, the 
more they have to do the more they can do. The less 
time they have at their disposal, the more they make of it. 
And in this respect we may well form some idea of the 
work of Gregory by using our knowledge of the extra- 
ordinarily active yet literary lives of our own great cardinals 
Wiseman and Manning, of whose characters Gregory’s was 
a sort of compound. In him was the genial enthusiasm 
of the first with the political activity of the second; 
though his learning was neither so wide nor so deep 
as that of Wiseman, nor so keen and polished as that of 
Manning. 

Whatever were the merits of Gregory’s works if strictly 
weighed in the balance of literary criticism, they exerted 
an immense influence on life in the Middle Ages. This 
was probably because of their practical character and of 
their comparative simplicity, whether of thought or of 
mode of expression, if contrasted, say, with the works of 
St. Augustine or of his great predecessor St. Leo I. At 
any rate, throughout the Middle Ages they not only served 
as models to other authors, but as literary quarries, whence 
those drew good material who were constructing liturgical? 
or theological works. And to say the least, as even Photius 
remarked, who highly praises Gregory for his teaching 
and miracles, his books “preserved intact the doctrines he 
had received from Our Lord and the fathers,” 

The first of Gregory’s works to see the light was his 
Moralia, or ‘Morals of Job, which, in form, a commentary 
on the book of Job, is, really, a treatise on moral theology ; 


1 Many of the Zecéios or lessons in the Roman breviary used to-day 
by all the priests of the Latin rite are taken from the homilies of 
Gregory. 

* Mystagogia, ap. Migne, P. G., cii. 367. 
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and, says Montalembert, “ Was worthy of becoming, through 
all the Middle Ages, the text-book of that theology.”? It 
was begun, as we have seen, when Gregory was apo- 
crisiarius at Constantinople, and was ultimately published 
in the early years of his pontificate at the instigation of 
St. Leander. The work, in six parts, subdivided into 
thirty-five books, was of course sent to the Spanish bishop 
who had been the cause of its production” In the dedi- 
catory epistle to the same bishop, Gregory begs his friend 
to assign to ill-health of body, which upsets the mind, any 
shortcomings (¢epidum, incultum) he might find in the 
work. And yet he feelingly adds: “Perchance it is the 
will of God, that, as one struck by Him, I should expound 
Job in his affliction; and that, scourged myself, I should 
the better understand the mind of one who had been him- 
self so scourged.” It is in this epistle that he expresses 
his resolution not to be fettered by the rules of Donatus 
any more than the other interpreters of the sacred Scriptures 
have been. For as the child displays the likeness of its 
mother, so his work ought to resemble those whence it 
has sprung. But in all this Gregory was condemning not 
only, as we have seen, an excessive attention to style over 
matter, but also a too ornate style. For, as he very aptly 


1 Vol. ii. 147. Monks of the West. 

2 V. 53 (49). Gregory sends to Leander “libros, quos in expositione 
b. Job jamdudum me fecisse cognovisti.” He did not, however, send 
him the entire work, as he had already given away his copy of the 
third and fourth parts of it (¢4.), But Taio, Bishop of Saragossa, 
who had spoken with Gregory’s friends and notaries, tells us in his 
letter to Eugenius, Bishop of Toledo, that when in Rome he copied 
out the parts of the Pope’s works which were wanting in Spain (ap. 
the new—1876—edition of Florez, Espana Sagrada, t. xxxi.). Isidore 
Pacensis, bishop, not of Beia but of Badajos, who wrote soon after 754, 
makes (Chrom., c. 13, t. vill. of the first ed. of Florez) Taio, in despair 
of finding the missing work of Gregory among the multitude of books in 
the Roman archives, discover them after their position had been pointed 
out to him by St. Gregory himself in a vision, 
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notes, “The more the tree runs to leaves, the less the 
fruit it bears,” 

He further explains to Leander that in his comments 
he has sometimes followed the literal sense in order that 
the obvious meaning might not be lost, and that at other 
times he has been even compelled to draw out the figura- 
tive meaning. That interpretation, for instance, must be 
applied to the words: “Under whom (God) they stoop 
that bear up the world” (Job ix. 13), because it cannot be 
supposed that Job imagined, like the poets, that the world 
was supported by Atlas—‘by a giant’s sweat, as Gregory 
poetically expresses it. And here we may remark that 
though many of his figurative interpretations are in the 
highest degree poetical and beautiful, many of them are, 
to our way of thinking, to the last point far-fetched and 
fanciful. However, these allegories were to the taste of 
the times; and in this respect Gregory no doubt wisely 
did not attempt, had he indeed been able, to serve up for 
people for their spiritual nourishment either what they had 
no inclination for, or what, from its mode of presentment, 
had no attractions for them. Though to us, from its 
diffuseness, the commentary on Job cannot be said to be 
attractive, it soon became very popular. John of Ravenna 
had extracts from it read in church. But this Gregory 
would not allow to go on. The work, he said, was not 
suitable for the popular mind. And then came the true 
reason—his humility. “Whilst I am in the flesh I would 
not have men generally know of it, if it should be that I 
have said anything.” 2 


1 “Quotiens in foliis male late segetis culmi proficiunt, minori 
plenitudine spicarum grana turgescunt,” v. 53 a, al. i. 1. 

® Ep. xii. 6 (24). A full analysis of the Moralva, ap. Ceillier, Hist. des 
Auteurs, xi. 441 f. Of his commentaries on Ezéchiel and the Gospels 
mention has already been made. “The commentaries on the first book 
of “ings, on the Canticle of Canticles, and on the seven penitential 
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More important than the Moralia, though much shorter, 
was the Book of Pastoral Rule. After the inspired Word 
of God, it is second to no other work in what it has effected 
in raising the standard of moral worth. Since the date of 
its publication it always has had, it still has, and it always 
will have, great influence on the religious world. There is 
no need to point out how thoroughly practical a spiritual 
treatise must be which has been found to be useful by men 
for over a thousand years. 

The Regula Pastoralis, like the Moralia, also made its 
appearance in the beginning of Gregory’s pontificate. It 
was a reply to John of Ravenna, who reproached him with 
trying to shirk the episcopal charge. Unfolding the duties 
and all that is looked for in a bishop, he showed he had 
reason to shrink from taking upon himself such a serious 
burden. “The work is divided into four parts. The first 
treats of vocation to the episcopate, that he who is called 
thereto may look into the dispositions with which he 
approaches it. The second part sets forth the duties of a 
true bishop; the third, the instructions he must give to his 
people; and the fourth, the frequent reflections he ought to 
make on his own conduct, in order to humble himself for 
the faults he may have committed in the government of 
souls.”! So exalted is the view of the episcopal calling 
taken by the Regula Pastoralis, that it has been said that 
it made the bishops who made the modern nations. 

As soon as it appeared it was received with a chorus 
of praise. East and west, bishop and emperor, welcomed 
it alike2 Anastasius, patriarch of Antioch, at once trans- 
lated it into Greek, and wrote to tell the Pope how much 


psalms, though for the most part the work of St. Gregory, cannot be 
attributed to him exactly as we have them to-day” (Ceillier, 2d.). 
1 7G., p. 463. 
2 Cf. the letter of the Spanish bishop Licinianus, i. 41 @, al. ii. 54. 
WO ig di AAs is 16 
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he was pleased with it. “But,” said Gregory himself, “1 
was displeassd that those who had so much better things 
at their disposal should have their minds taken up with 
inferior matter.”! Our own great King Alfred translated 
it into Anglo-Saxon, as one of the books ‘most needful 
for men to read,’2 and sent a copy of it to every cathedral 
in his kingdom. And from Hincmar, Archbishop of 
Rheims, it appears that a copy of it, along with a book 
of canons, was delivered to bishops on the occasion of 
their consecration, with an injunction to live in accordance 
with them? 

Another very popular work of Gregory’s, more popular 
than the preceding one in the Middle Ages, though 
nothing like so much read now as the Pastoral Rule, viz., 
his Dialogues, was also the delight of our forefathers. King 
Alfred ordered Werefrith, Bishop of Worcester, to trans- 
late it into Anglo-Saxon.* Pope Zachary ({752) rendered 
his great predecessor’s work into Greek, though, adds John 
the Deacon (iv. 75),‘the astute perversity of the Greeks’ 
took care to erase the name of the Son, where there was 
question of the procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Father and the Son. Before the close of the same cen- 
tury Zachary’s version became the base of an Arabic 
edition.5 

In July 593 the work was not finished. For in that 
year Gregory wrote to Maximus, Bishop of Syracuse, 
for information concerning a certain abbot, as his friends 
were urgent with him briefly to write down certain details 
“concerning the miracles of the fathers, which we have 

1 Ep. xii. 6 (24). 

2 Ep. to Wulfsige, in preface to Pastoral. Cf. Lingard, Anglo- 
Saxon Church, ii. 227, ed, Baker. Alfred’s version with an English 
translation has been edited by H. Sweet, 1871, Harly English Text. Soc. 


3 In prefat. Op. 55 Capit. ap. Migne, P. L., t. 126. 
* Asser’s Life of Alfred, ad. an. 884. ® Ceillier, xi. 472. 
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heard have been wrought in Italy.”1 However, at least 
a first edition of it was issued before the end of the year. 
It received its name from its having been written in 
the form of a Dialogue between Gregory and his friend 
the deacon, Peter. The occasion of its production is 
charmingly recounted by the Pope in the Prologue to 
the work. “One day, much troubled by the excessive 
importunity of certain men of the world, who wring from 
me in their affairs what I know I ought not to concede 
them, I sought a spot, retired apart, suitable for grief, 
where I might review all that displeased me in the work 
I had to do, and all that was wont to bring me sorrow. 
After I had been seated for some time in silence and 
dire affliction, my most beloved son the deacon, Peter, 
who has been linked with me in the closest bonds of 
friendship from his early youth, and who has been my 
companion in my study of the sacred Scriptures, came to 
me. Seeing that I was thoroughly upset in mind, he 
asked me what new trouble had come upon me that I 
was in greater grief than usual. To him I replied: ‘The 
sorrow, Peter, which never leaves me, by its constant 
presence is always old, but is by increase ever fresh. 
Unhappy that I am, my mind, wounded with its daily 
task, remembers what it once was in the monastery. It 
remembers how there all earthly cares that pass with time 
were beneath it, and how it soared above everything here 
below. It reflects how it was wont to dwell but on the 
things of heaven; and how, though still in body, it passed 
in thought out beyond its fleshly barriers ; and, as the gate 
of life and the reward of toil, loved even death, which to 
well-nigh all is a grief. But now, by reason of the pastoral 
care, | am mixed up with affairs of the world; and my soul, 
once fair in its sweet retreat, is defiled by the dust of the 


1Ep. iil. 50 (51). 
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world’s works. And when, after care for the many has 
caused it to spend itself on exterior concerns, it turns again 
to the inner things of grace, it does so with lessened 
capacity for them. I think of what I now endure, and 
of what I have lost. And thinking of what I have lost 
makes what I now bear seem the more unbearable. Some- 
times, to add to my grief, there recur to my mind the lives 
of some who have wholly left this world. And when I see 
the height of perfection to which they have attained, I see 
in what a depth of misery I lie myself’ ‘I knew not, 
interposed Peter, ‘that in Italy there had been men whose 
lives were so holy that they wrought miracles.’ ‘Peter! 
I should never have done were I to relate only what I 
myself, mere nobody that I am, have learnt myself or have 
been told by good and trustworthy men.’ ‘I would that 
you would give me some particulars... . For there are 
many who are more inflamed to the love of virtue by 
the recounting of examples than by mere words of ex- 
hortation. ‘I will tell what I have heard .... and 
to remove all occasion of doubt, I will state at every turn 
on whose authority I rely for my stories.” ”? 

In three out of the four books of Dzalogues between 
Gregory and Peter, the Pope gives short accounts of the 
doings of various holy men. The second book, however, 
is completely taken up with the history of St. Benedict. 
Whatever else may be thought about the Dzalogues, 
they are unquestionably useful in affording us an insight 
into the social life of the time. To take an example from 
small things, who can fail to be interested in knowing 
that in the sixth century, as in the twentieth, itinerant 
musicians took round for the entertainment of the populace, 
if not barrel-organs and monkeys, at least cymbals and 


1 “Referam que .... vel bonis ac fidelibus viris attestantibus 
agnovi vel per memetipsum didici,” Dza/., ad init. 
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monkeys?! But with regard to the merits of the work 
as a whole, a work very different to the rest of Gregory’s 
literary productions, and which is practically little else but 
a record of miraculous events, very different judgments 
have been passed, as might have been expected. The 
freethinker, Gregorovius,? wishes “that the great Pope had 
not been responsible for their authorship, and that the 
belief in such superstitions had not been sanctioned by 
the authority of so illustrious a man.” That very broad 
Churchman, Milman, scoffs at “the wild legends contained 
in the Dzalogues.”* But the Catholic writer who is able 
to enter into the spirit in which they were written judges 
of them differently. “They are the simple talk of a great 
soul,” says the illustrious Cardinal Pitra, “who descends to 
trifles to raise the lowly to the science of the saints.”* And 
so Grisar®: “Let the Dzalogues be read with the same 
openness of soul with which they were written and with 
which they were read in the Middle Ages, and their worth 
and marvellous attractiveness will soon be recognised.” 
While to such as rashly, against all evidence, disbelieve all 
miracles, these Dzalogues will seem to be a mere collection 
of fairy tales, no doubt even by those who do believe that 
God has in every age been the author of miracles, through 
His special servants and friends, it will be felt that if 
Gregory had written in a critical spirit he would have 
rejected many of the ‘miracles’ he relates. But writing 
in a simple way, in a simple age, Gregory had full assurance 
of the reality of many of the miracles he recounts. And 
as to the rest, he accepted them, without investigation, on 
such evidence as was forthcoming, and which he states 

1 “Sicut quidam ludendi arte cibum solent quzerere, repente ante 
januam cum simia vir astitit et cymbala percussit,” i. c. 9, in the story 
of Bishop Boniface of Ferentino. 

2 Rome, ii. 80. 3 Latin Christ. i. 145. 

4 De Epp. et Reg. R. P., p. 66. 5 Rema, i. p. ill. 73 
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simply, as he was convinced that they were quite possible, 
and would certainly edify. For it is to show more common 
sense and to be less really credulous to believe a number 
of miracles on insufficient evidence than to reject all 
despite the best of evidence. The child that accepts all it 
is told makes more rapid progress in the acquisition of 
truth than the philosopher who doubts everything. The 
child extracts some truth from all it hears, whilst the 
philosopher has eyes but for the false or the doubtful. 

For ourselves, knowing that, sent to Queen Theodelinda,! 
the Dialogues had a considerable influence on the con- 
version of the Lombards, we may be quite ready to 
subscribe to the opinion of such an authority as Photius? 
viz., that it was a useful work; ‘useful, it may be added, 
not only for the preacher and for the devout reader, but 
also for the historian.8 

But the most generally interesting of Gregory’s works 
is the collection of his letters. Substantial as it is, it is 
certain that the 850 letters which have come down to us 
do not give us the sum of Gregory’s correspondence. For 
some seventy-seven letters are referred to by the Pope* 
himself, of which no trace is to be found in the Regéster as 
we have it to-day. 

However, the letters, which 93 MSS. and 27 editions have 
brought down to us, are more than enough to show that 
Gregory’s correspondence was as universal as the Church 
itself. Not only were his epistles addressed to ‘all sorts 
and conditions of men, but they were despatched to all 
parts of the world, to Europe, Asia and Africa. And 
in Asia, for instance, to such distant parts as Iberia, 
Armenia and Arabia. 

Paulus, 77.2., iv, 5. 

* Mystagogia, ap. Migne, P. G., t. cii. p. 367. 

* Hence many extracts from it are given in the M. G. SS, Langob. 

* Pitra, De Epp. R. P., p. 52. 5 Ep, xi. 2032), 
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Justinian had in 535 altered the arrangement of the 
province of Armenia. He formed it into four provinces. 
Of these Melitene was the metropolis of the Third 
Armenia, and, when Gregory was Pope, its metropolitan 
was Domitianus, a relation of the Emperor Maurice. With 
this distinguished man Gregory had formed a close friend- 
ship, begun, no doubt, when he had been apocrisiarius. 

Domitian had written to the Pope a letter in which, 
among other topics—such as the emperor—he had sent him 
an interpretation of a passage in the sacred Scripture, 
differing from one given by Gregory. In his reply to his 
friend’s communication, Gregory defended, from the context, 
the meaning he had assigned to the passage in question, and 
then neatly added: “What your sanctity has written on 
the passage for my consolation J willingly accept. For in 
the interpretation of Holy Writ, whatever is not opposed 
to the true faith ought not to be rejected. For just as 
from the one piece of gold some make necklaces, some 
rings and others bracelets for ornamental purposes, so 
from one passage of Holy Writ different commentators 
by their various interpretations make, as it were, a variety 
of ornaments, which all tend to the glory of the heavenly 
spouse. ... I grieve, indeed, that the emperor of the 
Persians (Chosroes II., Eberwiz) was not converted, but 
I greatly rejoice that you preached the faith of Christ 
to him. For though he did not merit to reach the light 
of truth, still your holiness will reap the reward of your 
preaching. ‘The Ethiopian enters the bath black and 
as black leaves it; but, for all that, the bathman gets 
hiss pay. 

But here, while treating of Gregory’s letters in general, 
1 Ep. iii. 62 (67). “ Ethiops in balneum niger intrat et niger egreditur, 


sed tamen balneator nummos accipit.” Ep. v. 43 (16), a very polished 
little letter, and ix. 4 (50) were also addressed to Domitian, 
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the temptation must be resisted to go on citing further 
extracts from individual letters. Did space allow, one 
would gladly draw out the relations between Gregory 
and the patriarchs of Antioch, Alexandria and Jerusalem. 
With them all he was on the most friendly terms, and 
especially with Anastasius of Antioch and Eulogius of 
Alexandria, with the latter of whom (with his fondness 
for playing upon words) he was constantly exchanging 
eulogue (presents). But never did either he or they 
forget that he was their superior. And so Eulogius 
is at pains, when refuting heretics, to prove that the power 
of Peter has not proceeded from the apostles or the Church, 
but from Christ Himself; from Gregory he takes his orders? 
and to the See of Peter turns, as to the feet of his master 

To such as would get a deeper acquaintance with the 
interesting and pleasing correspondence of Gregory, we 
must address the words used on a similar occasion by 
a former biographer of Gregory, viz., John the Deacon 
(ii, 30): “I must refer the eye of the reader to the 
abundant fulness of his venerable register.” 

Already a sufficient number of quotations have been 
made from the Regzster to enable the reader to form for 
himself a judgment as to the literary, historical and moral 
worth of those innumerable documents which Gregory 
despatched to the four winds of heaven — exhorting, 
encouraging, reproving, helping, consoling and raising 

* To Amos of Jerusalem, viii. 6. Writing to his successor, Isaac, 
in 601, xi. 28 (46), Gregory approves of his synodical letter “Tua 
fraternitas rectam per omnia fidem protulit, .. , Fides itaque vestra 
fides est nostra. Et tenemus que dicitis, ea dicimus que tenetis.” 

* Ep. viii. 29 (30). “ Nihil loquitur (vestra beatitudo) dicens— sicut 
jussistis.’” Of course the force of such a phrase must not be pushed. 

® VI. 58 (60). Cf vii. 37(40). On Eulogius cf Neale’s Patriarchate 
of Alexandria, il. 47-51; and on his view of the power of St. Peter, 
whom he calls the Prince of the Apostles, see his second book against the 
Novatians, quoted by Photius, Myriobib., p. 1599, ed. Hoeschelius, 1653. 
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poor fallen humanity. Dr. Hodgkin, who, as the talented 
translator of the letters of the last of the Roman statesmen, 
Cassiodorus (+563), has a special right to speak with 
authority, may help that judgment. “It is probably the 
very fact that he did not care to write rhetorically which 
makes his letters so much pleasanter reading than the 
prolixities of Cassiodorus, or the pompous obscurities of 
Ennodius. He does not, like the scholars of the 
Renaissance period, labour to give all his sentences a 
hexameter ending, but they are often instinct with manly 
and simple eloquence. Thus there is in them no affected 
imitation of Cicero, but often a true echo of Cesar.” 
We may add, further, that in them there are two things 
which must strike everyone, viz., that there pervades them 
a strain of melancholy, despite their writer’s natural gaiety 
of mind, and, despite his humility, a tone of authority. He 
could never shake off the thought of the greatness of the 
burden that was on his shoulders, of his own unworthiness 
and the calamities of the times, nor, on the other hand, 
could he ever forget that, whatever humility he had to 
show, he was nevertheless the Head of God’s Church, the 
Vicar of Christ. It is, moreover, very curious to note what 
a love for the sea is everywhere in his letters, and indeed 
in all his writings, displayed by Gregory. If ever he 
is in want of a metaphor, the sea must furnish it. 

Although all the world, except the Pope himself? praised 
his works, the same judgment would scarcely be passed 
on them now as was passed upon them by his contem- 
poraries SS. Isidore and Idefonsus. The former regards 

1 Jtaly, v. 307. 

2 Ep. x. 16 (37), where he recommends Innocent, the prefect of the 
pretorium of Africa, to read the works of St. Augustine (Gregory’s 
favourite author) rather than his, and not “to seek our bran before his 


wheat ”—‘“ad comparationem siliginis illius nostrum furfurem non 
queeratis.” 
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Gregory as the most learned of any of his contemporaries 
or predecessors, and sings that his teaching has glorified 
Rome as that of St. Augustine did Hippo! And St. 
Ildefonsus has no doubt that in holiness he was superior 
to St. Anthony, in eloquence to St. Cyprian, and in 
learning to St. Augustine.2 So great was the effect that 
Gregory’s commanding personality produced on the men of 
his age, that they could not think that any preceding man 
had ever exercised such an influence on the world. How- 
ever, without asserting that he was what is understood by 
a very great or deep writer or thinker, it may be safely 
stated that he was something better both for his own age 
and for succeeding ages. He was a great practical thinker 
and writer. He understood men and things as they are; 
and thought and wrote for them in that view. He knew 
the common mental ailments of our race and how to apply 
the proper remedies. He was Roman or English in his 
literary habits, and not French, Greek or German. 

This sketch of Gregory’s life was opened with a few 
words in prose of a Northumbrian Englishman who wrote 
before Bede. It may conveniently be closed with a few 
simple verses of another Northumbrian Englishman, the 
greatest of those who came soon after Bede, viz., Alcuin. 


‘*Rexit tunc temporis almus 
Gregorius preesul, toto venerabilis orbi, 
Ecclesiz sedem Romane maximus, atque 
Agrorum Christi cultor devotus, ubique 
Plurima perpetuze dispersit semina vitze.” 


1 “Quantum Augustino clares tu, Hippone, magistro, 
Tantum Roma suo presule Gregorio.” 
(Carm., App. iii., ad. tom. viii, 181) ; of De vir. illust., c. 40 n. 53. 
2 Ap. S. Isid., vii. 167-8. 
° Carm., de Pont. Eborac., v. 78, ap. Jaffé, Mon. Alc. p. 84. 


SABINIAN. 
A.D. 604-606. 





Sources.—Practically the only source for the life of Sabinian as 
Pope is the very short biography in the Z. P, But, as will be 
seen in the text, some writers make use of (1) A chapter (c. 29)! 
which used to be thought to belong to the life of Gregory, as 
originally written by Paul the Deacon, but which is now known 
to be a later (perhaps tenth century) accretion. This chapter, 
with the other spurious chapters which give the legends which 
soon began to cluster round Gregory, is published, with other 
matter, by I. Carini as a Cronichetta tnedita del Monastero di 
S. Andrea ad Clivum Scauri (1893). Of this cronichetta, he says 
(p. 9) that it was transcribed from a codex of the fourteenth 
century ; but that, as regards composition, many of its parts were 
drawn up at a much earlier date; (2) A chapter (iv. 69) of 
John the Deacon’s life. But this chapter is of no more historical 
value than that of Paul. 

The letters of Gregory I. give some information as to Sabinian 
before he became Pope. 





EMPERORS OF THE KINGS OF THE EXARCHS OF 
EAST. LOMBARDS. RAVENNA, 
Phocas, 602-610. Agilulph, 590-615. Smaragdus, 602-611. 


WE have now to notice a group of Pontiffs who, like the Sabinian's 
5 ° é life in- 
ghostly kings in Macbeth, pass across the stage of life but directly 
interesting. 
1 Dr. Hodgkin agrees with Bethmann (Archiv, x. 305) in regarding 
chapters 23-28 as an interpolation ; but, for some reason, does not 


seem to regard c, 29 in the same light (Ztaly, v. 279) 
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say nothing. The life of Sabinian, however, is not without 
interest, as it may be used as an admirable instance to show 
how groundless stories to the detriment of the popes have 
by the potent forces of ignorance, carelessness or malice 
gradually been elaborated. 

Apocrisi- It is in the summer of 593 that the name of Sabinian is 

ed first met with in the correspondence of Gregory. At that 
time he was sent as apocrisiarius to Constantinople. Hence 
two letters? of recommendation addressed in his behalf to 
John, the Faster, and to Priscus, patrician and exarch of the 
Orient, one of the emperor’s most distinguished generals, 
who in 612 retired into a monastery. The mere fact of 
his being chosen for such an important office by Gregory, 
who knew its difficulties by experience, is sufficient proof 
of the abilities of Sabinian. 

The son of one Bonus, he was a Tuscan and a native of 
the town of Blera, a few miles from Viterbo2 About the 
year 772, Desiderius, the Lombard king, “extinguished the 
ashes of Blera in the blood of its citizens.”? Ruins and the 
modern village of Bieda serve to point out this ancient 
birthplace of one of the popes. 

Sabinian’s task in Constantinople was no easy one. He 
had to deal with a well-meaning but rather weak emperor 
(Maurice), and a vain, obstinate and sanctimonious patriarch 
(John, the Faster). It was a work which required astute- 
ness and courageous firmness, as the men against whom 
the apocrisiarius had to match himself were at once wily 
and tyrannical—men whom Gregory (vi. 14 or 44) declared 
to be superior to the Romans both in smartness and in. 
double dealing, And it may perhaps be correctly argued, 
from the spirited language adopted by Gregory in his 
letters to his apocrisiarius, that he was a little wanting in 


WTS 5 3,92. (52, 53). TAP: 
* Miley’s Hist, of the Papal States, i. 59, 267, 
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boldness, and was not diplomatist enough for the Faster 
“JT wonder,” wrote Gregory, “that he (the Faster) could 
so deceive you that you should permit the emperor to be 
persuaded to write to me to tell me that I ought to make 
“peace with him (the Faster). Whereas, if he had wished to 
be just he ought to have told him to refrain from using the 
haughty title (ecumenical), and then there would have been 
peace between us at once.” 

From some cause unknown to us, Sabinian returned to Returns to 
Rome about the middle of 597, and was succeeded in his a 
office as apocrisiarius by the deacon Anatolius.” 

After a delay of some six months after the death of ee 
Gregory, a delay caused by the necessity of waiting for the 
emperor’s assent to his election, Sabinian was consecrated 
September 13, 604. 

The ensuing winter was marked by an intense frost, Famine. 
which killed the vines in very many parts of Italy. The 
frost was followed by a plague of mice, and then by a spread 
of the vust among the corn. The crops were ruined and 
famine set in (605). Paul the Deacon thinks it only right 
and proper that the world should suffer a dearth of food and 
drink, seeing that by the death of Gregory men were de- 
prived of spiritual food and drink. To these horrors were 
added those of war. The truce between the exarch and 
the Lombards expired in April. 

However, by a payment of 12,000 solidi (47200) Smar- 
agdus managed (November 605) to get the peace pro- 
longed for one year, and then in the following year for 
three years longer.* The famine meanwhile had been felt 
very severely in Rome. But the possibility of Rome 
having to stand a siege caused Sabinian to be very careful 

1 Ep. v. 45 (19). Cf. v. 6, al. iv. 47. 
2 VII. 25 (28), and vii. 27 (30), Ep. Greg. 


8 H. L., iv. 29 (30), and the LZ P. 
4 7. L., iv. 32 (33), and L. P. 


Various 
deeds of 
Sabinian. 
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with the corn in the granaries of the Church, the more so 
that the care of the corn supply ot Rome seems to have 
belonged to the Pope er officio. No sooner, however, was 
the danger of war over than Sabinian ordered the granaries 
of the Church to be opened and corn to be sold to the 
people at the rate of 30 bushels, or rather pecks (sodius), 
of wheat for one solidus (12 shillings). In the time of 
Theoderic, the Ostrogoth, indeed, we are told* that 60 
modtt were sold for the solidus, But as it is a question of 
Rome, where Pope Gregory said that everything was dear; 
and, moreover, of a time of famine, the price named by 
Sabinian was eminently reasonable. 

Anastasius further informs us that the Pope ‘filled the 
Church with clergy ’—ecclestam de clero implevit. With 
this obscure phrase Duchesne compares the assertion of the 
biographer of Deusdedit. “He recalled the priests and 
clergy to their former positions”—sacerdotes et clerum ad 
loca pristina revocavit, and sees in it an assertion that . 
Sabinian restored to the secular clergy posts which St. 
Gregory had entrusted to monks. If this be the true 
interpretation of this difficult sentence, it is clear that 
Gregory’s view of the advantage of the monks for different 
positions was not that of Sabinian. After it has been 
further stated, following the Lzber Pontzficalis, that the 
Pope gave certain gifts to St. Peter's, and in one 
ordination consecrated twenty-six bishops for different 
localities, all has been told of Sabinian that is known for 
certain. 

In complete accord with the above narrative is the 
epitaph of the Pope, which will be quoted in full at the end 
of this sketch of his life. For it tells of his gradual rise to 
the supreme pontificate, of his generosity which in death 


1 Greg. Ep., i. 2, with notes of Ewald. 
* Anon. Vales.,73 ; Cassiod., Var., x. 27, ap. Duchesne, Z. P., i. 315. 
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left him with nothing to leave, and of the peace which 
endured (for Rome at least) during his reign. 

The above is the only sound material that we have for Legend. 
forming a judgment on the character of Sabinian. But, of 
course, with the good wheat there is often chaff, and with 
the pure metal, dross. And so Platina, Bower and Milman, 
simply repeating one another, or relying on false readings 
in the Liber Pontificalis, on the accretions to Paul the 
Deacon’s life, and on the unsupported testimony of John 
the Deacon, or still later writers, and then mixing up the 
worthless chaff thus laboriously got together, give us a 
picture of Sabinian that has not the slightest foundation in 
genuine history. On the authority of one of the additions 
(c. 29) to the life of Paul the Deacon, it is related that 
after the Pope had shut up the monasteries, deaconries, 
etc., whence the alms of Gregory were wont to be distributed, 
he opened the granaries of the Church and sold wheat at 
thirty solidi a peck.1_ The poor, thus deprived of their 
great resource, came clamouring to the Pope and asked him 
if he was going to allow those to starve whom his great 
predecessor had fed. Sabinian replied that if Gregory, for 
his own glory, had taken care of everybody, he could not. 
As a consequence of this oft-repeated answer, Gregory 
appeared to Sabinian three times in visions and bade him 
do differently. Sabinian took no notice of this portent. 
Gregory, therefore, appeared to him a fourth time, and after 
giving him a terrible scolding, struck him on thehead. Of 
this blow Sabinian soon afterwards died. In John the 
Deacon’s account (iv. 69) no mention is made of Sabinian 
at all. It is Gregory himself that is assailed, because, on 
account of his extravagant liberality, there was an empty 


1 False reading of L. P. 
2  Horribiliter eum redarguit et comminans, eum in capite percussit, 
cujus dolore vexatus paulo post defunctus est.” 
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treasury. And as his accusers could not lay their hands on 
Gregory or anything that belonged to his person (defictente 
personalt materie), they wished to burn his books. Peter, 
the Deacon, however, the great friend of Gregory, pointed 
out to them what a sacrilege it would be to destroy books 
which he himself had seen the Holy Ghost, in the form of 
a dove, inspiring into the mind of the Pope. He then ~ 
prayed that he might die on the spot to prove his words. 
This happened, and the books were saved! In Paul’s 
account, Peter is not made to die, and only tells the story 
about the dove! because some people had maintained that 
Gregory had written his works from an inflated idea of his 
own powers. This is the farrago, written down some 
hundreds of years after the events they are supposed to 
describe, that some writers set down as history. Milman? 
copying Platina, who wrote in the fifteenth century, and 
who has added to the tales cited above, is really remark- 
able in his treatment of the material he has thus acquired. 
He has discovered “two hostile factions, one adoring, the 
other hating Gregory,” and “an old Roman attachment to 
majestic edifices and gods yielding to the most credulous 
Christian superstition.” Mr. Seeley, narrating an interview 
he had with that distinguished German scholar, Ewald, 
says*: “TI was not surprised that he listened with a kind of 
superb indifference when I spoke of our Milman.” No one 
who was acquainted with the dean’s wholesale inaccuracies 
could have been surprised. 

If Milman had either looked at the original life of 
Sabinian in the Liber Pontificalis, or given any thought to 
the selling price of corn, he could never have written that 
he sold corn at thirty solidi a modus. Though he wrote 


1 It is, of course, from these legends that in sacred art Gregory is 
always represented with a dove whispering in his ear, 

® Latin Christianity, ii, 309-11. 

® Eng. Hist. Rev., 1888, p. 304. 
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before the accurate editions of Duchesne or Mommsen 
were issued, the older edition of the LZ. P., eg., that of 
Fabrotti in 1649, showed that the correct reading was 
“thirty modiz for one solidus.” Later medieval writers? 
who quote the Lzber also show which was the proper 
reading. Besides, ome solidus a bushel was a very high 
price; and even in famines caused by sieges? we do not 
read that one modius fetched thirty solidi (418). 

If there is any truth underlying these legends, it will 
probably be that men, unstrung by famine, blamed every- 
thing and everybody for what was the fault of nobody. 
And so the foolish, helped by the wicked who had been 
punished by Gregory, may not unlikely have attributed 
their starving condition to his liberality, or have assigned 
to parsimony Sabinian’s inability to help them to a greater 
extent than he did. 

Sabinian died in February 606. He was buried in St. Bee o 
Peter’s, February 22. His body was taken out of the 606. 
city proper, for St. Peter's on the Vatican hill was not in 
the city then, by St. John’s gate and across the Tiber over 
the Ponte Molle? A fragment of his epitaph, now pre- 
served in the crypt of the Vatican, and reproduced by 
Grisar, has permitted of a conjectural restoration of the 
date at the end of it. For the date was not written down 
by those who took copies of the inscription when still 
intact, and upon whose transcript we are dependent for the 
great body of the epitaph. 


We reproduce the entire inscription from Duchesne: 


Seeva, vorax, nil posse tuas, mors, aspice vires ; 
Vivit in eternum quem peremisse putas. 


1 F.g., Odericus Vitalis, ii. 18. 

2 F.g., of. Theophanes, Chrom., A.C. 735. 

8 Z. P. Duchesne conjectures that this long detour shows that a 
popular hostile demonstration was feared. It may, but it may not, 

VOL, I. PT. I. 7. 
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Nam bona distribuens, qui nil migrando reliquit, 
Per te post missas ire videtur opes. 

Hic primam subita non sumpsit laude coronam 
Sed gradibus meruit crescere sanctus homo ; 

Atque hominum vitium blando sermone removit, 
Nec judex culpis, sed medicina fuit. 

Preesule quo nullum turbavit bellicus horror 
Seeva nec angelici vulneris ira fuit ; 

Quem famis ira dapes, quem nudus sensit amictum ; 
Vincebat lacrimis omnia dira suis. 


Hic requiescit Sabinianus papa, qui sedit annum 1 menses v. 
dies viii, Dep. viii. kl. mart. p. c. d. n. Focze Augusti anno iii. 


In connection with the above, Grisar notes that the 
angelicum vulnus of line 10 may refer to the plague; as 
in the time of a plague at Constantinople the inhabi- 
tants believed that the sick had been smitten by spirits 
(Procopius, De dello pers., ii. c. 22), 


BONIFAGE {TI 


A.D. 607. 





Sources.—Again a biography of a line or two in the Z. 7, and 
the letters of Gregory I. for a brief notice on the earlier portion of 
the career of Boniface. 

As reference will be so frequently made in these pages to the 
Book of the Popes (Liber Pontificalis), some account of it must be 
given to enable the reader to judge of its historical value. The ~ 
LZ. P., as ordinarily printed, contains the lives of the Popes from 
St. Peter to Stephen (V.) VI. (+891) inclusive, with the exception 
of those of John VIII., Marinus I. and Hadrian III., which are 
missing. Through mistaken ideas of Panvinius (71568), the 
authorship of this series of biographies was for some time 
assigned to the famous Anastasius, the librarian of the Roman 
Church in the ninth century, of whom much will be said in the 
second volume of this work. But it was soon perceived that 
many of the lives were written before the days of Anastasius ; 
that, in fact, for a long period they had been the work of con- 
temporaries ; and that the biography of Nicholas I. was, perhaps, 
the only one which was due to the pen of Anastasius. However, 


1 As to that which may be called the Second Part of the L. P., and 
which is printed in the second vol. of Duchesne’s edition, see the 
introduction to the Life of John VIII. in the second vol. of this work. 
Of the popes of the tenth century, and most of those of the eleventh, it 
furnishes little more than a catalogue. Then the series of regular 
biographies begins again, and is practically continuous to the end of 
the reign of Martin V. (1431). 
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the name assigned to the collection by Panvinius long adhered 
to it. Up to the recent editions of Duchesne and Mommsen, it 
was always printed under his name, and used to be always cited 
as his production. It is sometimes for convenience’ sake so cited 
in this work. After Pope Constantine (708-715), the Zves, which 
till then are short, become comparatively very lengthy. 

As to the origin and growth of the Z. ., there have been 
various theories. The stupendous labours of Duchesne and 
the veteran Mommsen on the subject have apparently estab- 
lished some facts with regard to it. Both are agreed that the 
collection, as we have it, is a second edition, and that it is an 
expansion of certain primitive catalogues of| the Popes, some of 
which date as far back as the second century. But when this 
expansion took place is not decided. According to Duchesne, 
it took place under Boniface II-1 (532). This first issue of the 
L. P. has not come down to us. The lives of the Popes in the 
L. P., from St. Peter to the middle of the sixth century, as we 
have them now in a second edition, were, following the same 
authority, brought out during the pontificate of Vigilius (1555). 
Thenceforward the biographies were added singly, or in small 
groups by contemporaries. 

Mommsen, however, would assign the first edition to a date 
after the pontificate of Gregory I. ({604), and the second (viz., 
the lives as they are now printed) to some time before the 
accession of Sergius I. (687-701). Hence, in that respect like 
Duchesne, he concludes that the two editions followed each 
other at but a short interval, and that the second edition was 
but a corruption of the first. Further, he maintains that, 
speaking generally, the Zives of the Popes of the seventh century 
were written by various contemporary writers, one after the other.” 

From the researches, then, of Duchesne and Mommsen, this 


1 “Texistence d’un Z. P. terminé a Félix IV. ressort clairement de 
Yétude des manuscrits et des recensions.” Duchesne, LZ. P., i. p. xlviii. 
Felix IV. was the predecessor of Boniface II., and died 530, 

2 Cf. the introduction to Mommsen’s ed. of the Z. P. “Hoc mihi 
quoque admodum probabile videtur septimi szeculi vitas proficisci a 
scriptoribus pluribus per vices succedentibus,” p. xv. “ Vitae epp. szec. 
septimi passim pre se ferunt, scriptorum, zequalium et virtutes et vitia,” 
p. xix. Cf. pp. xvi. and xviii. 
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much may be regarded as certain, viz., that when for the purposes 
of this work the Z. P. is cited, the work of one who was at least 
a guasi contemporary is adduced. 

It would seem, further, that it is better to maintain with 
Duchesne that the first section of the papal biographies, as 
they exist at present, was drawn up in the middle of the sixth 
century, rather than with Mommsen, in the middle of the seventh. 
This, too, is the opinion of Grisar, who agrees with the leading 
conclusions of Duchesne as to the first appearance of the Z. P.; 
the more so, he says, after the latter’s critique of Mommsen’s 
introduction. 

The original author of the Z. P. seems to have been one of 
the Roman clergy of inferior rank; and, to judge from the too 
numerous extracts from deeds of gift from the popes to the 
different churches with which the J. P. is crowded, Duchesne! 
does not seem to be arbitrary in concluding that he was attached 
to the papal ‘vestiarium.’ Those who continued his work were, 
doubtless, for the most part members of that same bureau of the 
Lateran palace. 

With the exception of the deeds just mentioned, the various 
biographers very rarely use pre-existing documents. And if the 
way in which edifying characters are assigned to the popes of 
the ninth century, according to stereotyped formulas, tends to 
throw discredit on the biographers of that century, I do not 
think that so much should be argued from their silence on some 
topics as is done by certain authors. For it will be found that 
where they are thought to be purposely silent on points that do 
not tend to the glory of the popes, they are equally eloquently 
silent on actions that redound greatly to their credit. Very 
often the biographies contain little else but the details of a pope’s 
election, of the churches he built or repaired, and the presents 
he made to them. 

The Z. P. has been often edited. In the seventeenth century, 
e.g., by Fabrotti (Paris, 1647). The eighteenth century produced 
the important edition by Bianchini in four folio volumes (Rome, 
1718 f.), which was reproduced, with some improvements, by 
Muratori, R. 7. S., iii, in the same century, and by Migne 
(P. L., tt. 127-8) in this. Vignoli, the prefect of the Vatican 

1 L, Pi. p. clxii, 
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library, put forth a new text (Rome, 3 vols., 1724-55), founded 
on no less than nineteen Vatican codices. But, as he seems to 
have been too arbitrary in his conjectural alterations of the text, 
it is a pity that his edition was used in the Regesta of Jaffé. The 
text may now be said to have been fixed by the edition of the 
Abbé L. Duchesne—Ze Liber Pontificalis, texte, introduction et 
commentaire, two volumes, Paris, 1886-92. The edition of 
Duchesne is the one used in this work. The edition of 
Mommsen for the series, Monumenta Germanie Historica, does 
but confirm that of Duchesne, as its illustrious author himself 
most chivalrously acknowledges. ‘‘ With what success that dis- 
tinguished man (Duchesne), edited the Z. P. is testified not 
only by his own volumes, but also by mine. For his industry in 
examining the various codices and his skill in estimating their 
worth have been carried to such a pitch that anyone who under- 
takes the same task after him must, to a large extent, simply do 
again what has been already well done. ... At the finish, 
this, my edition, does not supersede that of Duchesne, but only 
corroborates and confirms it.” 1 

For further particulars on the Z. P., see De Smedt, Lutroduc. 
gen. ad Fist. Eccles., pp. 198-231 ; but especially the introductions 
of Duchesne and Mommsen to their editions, and Grisar, Azalecta 
Rom., diss. i. and Append. i. 


EMPERORS OF THE KINGS OF THE EXARCHS OF 
EAST, LOMBARDS, RAVENNA. 
Phocas 602-610, Agilulph, 590-615. Smaragdus, 602-611. 


Apocrisi/ WHEN Phocas usurped the empire he did not find a 
arlus, . . . 

papal vesponsalis at Constantinople. Of this he wanted to 

know the reason from Pope Gregory, and at the same time 

asked that the vacancy might be filled up. In reply the 

Pope said that there was no apocrisiarius at the imperial 

1 Gesta Pontif. Roman., vol. i, Libri Pontificalis Pars prior, ed. 


Theod. Mommsen, Berolini, 1898, p. cx. This frst art extends from 
St, Peter to the end of Constantine (+715). 
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city because he had no wish to force anyone to accept the 
post, and no one offered himself for it on account of what 
the papal envoys were often made to suffer there. Now, 
however, he continued, that they have heard of the acces- 
sion of your clemency, many are willing to undertake the 
charge. Out of these he has picked out the first of his 
defensors, Boniface, whom he has ordained deacon for the 
purpose. “From long intercourse his life is favourably 
known to me, and he is of tried faith and character.” 
From what follows in the same letter Gregory evidently 
commissioned Boniface to do what he had himself when 
apocrisiarius been told to do, viz., to try to get help for 
Italy against the ‘ daily swords’ of the Lombards." 

This Boniface, who again, like Gregory himself, was 
ordained deacon to be sent as apocrisiarius to Con- 
stantinople, and who appears as ‘the first of the defensors i 
some five years? before he was thus selected by Gregory, is 
generally regarded as the one who became Boniface III. 
And in view of the fact that, as we shall see, Boniface ITI. 
found some favour in the eyes of the tyrant Phocas, it 
seems not improbable that that favour was won when he 
was at the imperial city. 

Besides begging for help against the incursions of the The affair 
Lombards, Boniface had also to enter into negotiations a eae, 
with the emperor relative to the affair of Alcison of 
Corcyra, now Corfu. It appears that John, Bishop of Euria 
in Epirus, harassed by the inroads of the barbarians (Avars 
and Slavs), took refuge in Cassiope in Corcyra with his 
clergy, and then wished to withdraw that city from the 


1 Ep. xiii. 41 (38), July 603. “ Primus omnium defensorum fuit. . . . 
Unde eum diaconem feci.” Cf. xiii. 43 (40). This Boniface was not 
then a deacon before 603. 

2 VIII. 16 (14). Letters addressed to the defensor of Corsica are also 
referred to this Boniface. But the defensor was already a deacon in 


July 591 (1. 50, ales2): 


Boniface 
Pope, 607. 
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jurisdiction of its proper bishop, Alcison. He contrived 
to get the Emperor Maurice to sanction his uncanonical 
endeavours. Of course, as Gregory pointed out to 
Boniface, such sanction was valueless, as it was against the 
canons. The matter was then put into the hands of the 
disputants’ metropolitan, Andrew of Nicopolis, who 
naturally decided in favour of Alcison. To still further - 
strengthen his position, Alcison appealed to the Pope, 
who, of course, confirmed the decision of the metropolitan.? 
In the meantime Andrew died, Maurice was murdered, 
Phocas came to the throne, and Boniface-went to Con- 
stantinople. He can hardly have got there before he 
received a letter from Gregory, dated October 603, instruct- 
ing him as to how far matters had proceeded in this affair ; 
and, with his usual diplomatic foresight, telling him what 
he has to do to prevent a collision between his (Gregory’s) 
support of Alcison and the previous imperial edict against 
him. Boniface has to point out how unjust it was to 
favour the bishop, and how much against the canons, and 
to endeavour to bring it about that a rescript of Phocas in 
favour of Alcison be sent to him along with the Pope’s 
decision. Boniface seems to have had the requisite amount 
of skill to carry the affair to a successful issue. 

When Boniface returned to Rome is not known. Possibly 
part of the year’s vacancy of the Holy See after the death 
of Sabinian may be accounted for by supposing that 
Boniface was elected Pope when he was at Constantinople. 
At any rate, a Boniface, who was a Roman and the son of 
John Cataadioce,? a name that would rather suggest Greek 


1 “Nec jussio ejus (Mauricii), quippe quze contra leges et sacros 
canones data fuerat, habuisset effectum” (xiv. 8), Cf 2b. 7 and 13. 

2“Formam ejusdem sententiz comprobantes, apostolic sedis 
auctoritate eam favente justitia confirmamus atque robustam per omnia 
manere decernimus,” xiv, 7. 

® {. P. The chronology of Duchesne will be generally adopted, 
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origin had not names of many nationalities become in- 
digenous in Rome, was consecrated on Sunday, February 19, 
617. 

During the very short pontificate of Boniface, he obtained Decree of 
from Phocas an edict setting forth that the See of Rome cee 
was the Head of all the Churches; because, continued the 
writer in the Book of the Popes, the Church of Con- 
stantinople had put itself down as the Head of the 
Churches! The immediate cause for the publication of 
this decree is sought by some historians in the disagree- 
ments between the emperor and the patriarch? According 
to them, Phocas was actuated by a wish to humble 
Cyriacus, by thus declaring that notwithstanding the 
mighty title of Universal Patriarch which he boasted, the 
Primacy in the Church was not his. It was not that he 
loved Boniface more, but that he loved Cyriacus less. In 
issuing this decree it must be borne in mind that he was 
not doing anything new. A similar statement as to the 
position of the See of Rome among the Churches had been 
made by Justinian? eighty years before. As Muratori* 
takes notice, Boniface asked for this decree, not because 
the primacy of the Roman pontiffs, which had been 
acknowledged in every preceding century, stood in need 
of it, but for the same reason that Phocas issued it, viz., 
to bring down the patriarch of Constantinople to his 
proper level. 


1 “Hic optinuit apud Focatem principem, ut sedis apostolica b. Petri 
Ap., caput esset omnium ecclesiarum, quia ecclesia Constantinopolitana 
prima se omnium ecclesiarum scribebat,” ZL. P. Cf. Paulus, H. L., iv. 
36 (37); and Bede, Chron., ad an. 614. 

2 Theophanes, Chron., ad an. 598, etc. 

8 Novell., 131,c.2. Tit.14. “De ecclesiast. tit.” ‘ Ideoque sancimus 
secundum earum (scil. quatuor concil. gen.) definitiones sanctissimum 
senioris Rome papam primum esse omnium sacerdotum (xpérov elvat 
xdytwv trav tepéwv) 3 ed. Elzev., 1663. 

4 Annal, d Ital., ad an. 607, 


Council 
at Rome. 
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In connection with this decree, there has been much wild 
writing by historians in this country. Bower, Milman, 
etc., quoting as velzable authorities writers who lived 
centuries after Boniface III., and who were either hostile 
to the popes, as the imperialist, Sigebert of Gemblours 
(tc. 1113), or quite uncritical, as Platina (+1481), give us 
a graphic picture of Boniface, as apocrisiarius, flattering the 
tyrant Phocas, and then, as Pope, assuming “that awful 
title before which Christendom bowed for so many 
centuries, that of Universal Bishop.”! As a matter of 
fact, neither Boniface III. nor any other pope ever assumed 
that title, as we have already seen.? And so, though the 
Liber Diurnus, which contains a number of formulas 
generally considered to have been those used by the 
Roman Church, on one occasion® speaks of Martin I. 
as Universal Pope; still in the formula (I.), where the 
modes of addresses used by the popes are given, only one 
title is assumed by them, and it is the formula of Pope 
Gregory: ‘Servant of the Servants of God, 

The only other recorded action of Boniface III. is that, at 
a council, at which seventy-two bishops and all the Roman 
clergy took part, he issued a decree in favour of freedom 
of ecclesiastical elections, and forbidding anyone to treat 
of the election of a new pope or bishop until three days4 
after his burial, or to speak of a pope’s successor during 
his lifetime. This interval, not always observed, was 
extended by Gregory X., at the council of Lyons (can. 2), 

1 Latin Christ, ii, 311. 2 Sup., p. 149. 

® Form. 85, p. 108, ed. Sickel, who supposes the Z. D. was drawn up 


¢. 800. For an account of the Z. D., see the Life of Pope John 
We 

* With this decree Sickel appositely compares the following notice 
from formula 60 in the LZ. D.: “ Zyiduo enim nobis exiguis in oratione 
manentibus.” This formula is the one used to notify the election of 
the Pope to the exarch, and to ask his assent to the consecration of the 
pope-elect, 
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1274, to ten days, The events that gave rise to this decree 
are not known. 


Boniface died the same year he was consecrated. He Death epg 
3 2 ? ¢ epitaph. 
was buried in St. Peter’s, November 12, 607. His epitaph ees 
ran as follows :— 


Postquam, mors, Christi pro nobis morte peristi 
In Domini famulos nil tibi juris erit. 

Pone trucem rabiem, non est szevire potestas ; 
Aut quid victa furis non nocitura piis? 

Hoc siquidem melius dimisso vivitur orbe ~ 
Cum tamen ut vivat hic sibi quisque facit. 
Hoc sita sunt papze Bonifati membra sepulchre, 
Pontificale sacrum qui bene gessit opus, 
Justitize custos, rectus patiensque, benignus, 

Cultus in eloquiis et pietate placens. 
Flete ergo mecum pastoris funera, cuncti 
Quos taedet citius his caruisse bonis. 


Hic requievit Bonifatius qui sedit menses vil, dies xxii. De- 
positus pridie idus nov. imperante domno nostro Foca perpetuo 
Augusto anno vi., indictione xi.’ 


1 Ap. Duchesne, LZ. P., i. p. 316. 


Little 
known 
about 
Boniface 


Conse- 
crated, 
Aug. 25, 
608, 


STAB O Nie i 
A.D. 608-615. 





Sources.—Again the Z. P. and the works of Gregory. Bede and 
some other authors who will be cited in the text have preserved 
a few facts in connection with the life of this Pope. 


EMPERORS OF THE KINGS OF THE EXARCHS OF 
EAST, LOMBARDS. RAVENNA. 

Phocas, 602-610. Agilulph, 590-615. Smaragdus, 602-611. 

Heraclius, 610-641. John (Lemigius), 611-616. 


THOUGH Boniface IV. reigned for over six years, he 
is little more than a name to us. Very little is known 
about his doings during that time, and hardly anything 
which gives us any insight into his character, so that the 
biography of this Pope will scarcely be able to point a 
moral or adorn a tale. 

After a long vacancy of over ten months, presumably 
again due to the tardiness of the emperor in confirming 
the election, Boniface, the son of John, a physician, and 
a native of the territory of the ancient Marsi in the 
province of Valeria (natione Marsorum, de civitate Valeria), 
was consecrated Bishop of Rome, August 25 (Duchesne), 
or September 15 (Jaffe), 608. These long vacancies alone 
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are quite enough to show how undesirable it was that the 
papal elections should have to be dependent on the 
confirmation of the civil power. 

What the Z. P. here calls czvitas Valeria, we have trans- 
lated as the province of Valeria, in which the country of 
the Marsi was situated But no doubt in the province 
there was a town which at this period was called by its 
name; and this passage of Azastaszus shows that that town 
was in the country of the Marsi. Duchesne, therefore, 
looks for this town along the Via Valeria, the main road 
east from Rome, which traverses the country of the Marsi 
to the north of Lake Fucinus; and identifies it, with no 
small degree of probability, with Cerfennia (Collarmela), 
where the road bifurcates, going north to Marruvium and 
south to Corfinium. 

Now it is very curious that Gregory in his Dzalogues 
(iii. 20) tells a story of a priest Stephen, of the province 
of Valeria, who, he says, was a very near relation “of this 
our Boniface, the deacon and déspensator of the Church.” 
The Dialogues were published at the close of the year 593, 
and in one of Gregory’s letters (iv. 2)? of this same date 
there is mention of “my most beloved son Boniface, the 
deacon.” No doubt, then, Boniface IV. was the dzspensator 
of the Church who was related to the priest Stephen, and 
who was most beloved of Gregory. The dzspensator seems 
to have been the Pope’s right-hand man, or the first official 
in connection with the administration of the patrimonies. 

On May 13, 609 (?), Boniface consecrated * the Pantheon The 


oo Pantheon 
1 Paulus, H. L., ii. 20. converted 


2 Cf. ix. 72, al. x. 9, Nov. 598, “ dilectissimus filius noster Bonifatius into a 
diaconus.” Other letters (as vi. 31, al. 61) are more or less conjecturally “ ee 
supposed to refer to the Boniface who was afterwards Boniface IV. 

8 LZ. P., Paulus, 7. L., iv. 36 (37); Bede, Chrom., adan. 614. The 
day of the month from the so-called “small Roman martyrology ” 
(Grisar, Axalecta, p. 240), which dates from about the close of the 
seventh century, and from Ado in Chron. 
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to the worship of the true God under the invocation of 
Our Lady and the Martyrs. Though Gregory the Great 
sanctioned the conversion of the Anglo-Saxon pagan 
temples into churches, there is no example before this of 
one in Rome being so treated. This beautiful specimen of 
ancient architecture, still one of the most perfect of the 
architectural wonders of Rome, and from its shape often 
spoken of as the Church of Our Lady of the Rotunda, had 
been built by Agrippa (B.C. 25) in honour of Augustus, 
and consecrated to Jupiter the Avenger, to Venus and 
to Mars. The pagan temples had been closed from the 
end of the fourth century, and the Pantheon would have 
fallen to ruin with the others had not Boniface obtained 
leave from Phocas to turn it into a Christian church. He, 
“moreover, received many presents for it from the same 
emperor. “The finest architectural monument of ancient 
Rome has to thank the Church, which hallowed it to 
Christian uses, for its preservation from the spoiler. Had 
this transformation not taken place, the splendid building 
would undoubtedly have been converted into the fortress 
of some noble in the Middle Ages, and, having undergone 
assaults innumerable, would have survived, like the tomb 
of Hadrian, only in a ruinous and mutilated guise.” So 
Gregorovius.1. Truly does Rome belong to the popes, for 
in every way have they preserved it. ‘On the score of its 
antiquity, its beauty, and its sanctity,” continues the same 
author, “the new Church has always been esteemed by the 
Romans the most precious ornament of their city, and from 
the seventh century onwards remained the zealously- 
guarded property of the popes. Even in the thirteenth 
century every senator was obliged to swear? that, together 

1 Hist. of the City of Rome, ii. 106 f. The above quotation, pp. 112-3. 


2 Cf. Juramentum Senatorum Urbis in the Ordo Rom., xii., ap. 
Mabillon, Mus. I¢al., ii. 215. 
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with St. Peter’s, the castle of St. Angelo, and the other papal 
possessions, he would also defend St. Maria Rotonda for the 
Pope.” But in our time, by a penurious and tyrannical 
government, with the brigand proclivities of many of its op- 
pressed people, the Pantheon has been taken from the popes, 
its preservers, and declared national property. If it remains 
in the hands of the government, there is reason to fear it may 
ere long go toruin. The national property, to which it is 
declared to belong; is believed by some well acquainted with 
Italian affairs to be going headlong to national bankruptcy. 
An historian of our own country, the Venerable Bede, Council 
is our authority for the next act of Boniface of which we nae 
have any knowledge. Mellitus, the first bishop of London, ar 
after the landing of St. Augustine, had occasion to go to 
Rome “to consult the Pope on important matters relative 
to the newly-established church in this country.” Arrived 
in Rome he took part in a synod of the bishops of Italy, 
which the Pope had called together to legislate on “the 
life and monastic peace of the monks.” These words of 
Bede constitute all we know of the work of this council. 
What is usually cited as the decree of the council is now 
generally regarded as _ spurious.° Mellitus, however, 
brought home the genuine decree, whatever it was, as 
well as letters from the Pope to Lawrence, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and to all the clergy, and to King Ethelbert 
and the English nation, concerning what had to be observed 


by the Church in England.* 


1 Artaud de Montor in his life of Boniface IV. in his Vie des 
Papfes enumerates what different popes, up to this century, have done 
for its preservation, and what secular princes, such as Constans II., 
have done for its ruin. 

2 Bede, H. £., ii. 4. “De necessariis Ecclesiz Anglorum, cum 
apostolico papa Bonifacio tractaturus.” 

3 Cf. Jaffé, Regesza. 

4 Bede, 26. “ Mandanda Anglorum ecclesiis atque servanda.” 


Colum- 
banus and 
the Three 
Chapters. 
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The letter to Ethelbert is somewhat obscure, but in it, 
‘by his apostolic authority, Boniface willingly grants 
what the king has asked through Bishop Mellitus, viz., 
that in the monastery over which Lawrence presides the 
king may establish a dwelling for monks living together 
in complete regularity, and that the monks, “who have 
preached the faith to you may associate these (and other) 
monks to themselves.” The letter concludes by warning 
the king that, if any of his successors, or any bishops or 
others violate this decree, “they will fall under the anathema 
of the Prince of the Apostles and his successors till they 
have done penance.”? Montalembert? conjectures that the 
introduction of monks of Saxon origin into the Italian 
community founded by St. Augustine is here indicated. 

Some, indeed, doubt of the genuineness of this and the 
rest of the series of papal documents given by William 
of Malmesbury. But as their doubts rest but on trivial 
crounds (deve rvattuncula),* they need not detain us. This 
letter is interesting also as being the first of the papal 
letters in which the eva of the Incarnation is used, or which 
is dated in the year of the Lord. Some considerable time, 
however, was to elapse before the practice of dating letters 
in this way became regular with the popes, as the authors 
of L’art de vérifier les Dates note in connection with this 
Pope. 

Among the many heroic souls who left Ireland in the 
seventh century, perhaps the most glorious age of the 
Church in Ireland, to labour to bring souls to God, none is 


1 This letter is the first of a series of papal letters preserved by 
William of Malmesbury, De Gest. Pont, 1. 1. p. 1464, ed. Migne. 
More will be said of them in the sequel, especially in connection with 
the Register of John VIII. 

2 Monks of the West, iii. 405. 

Cf. Haddan and Stubbs (Councils, iii. 65, n.). 
ffé, Regesta, 1998 (1548). 
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more deservedly famous than the great St. Columbanus, the 
founder of a monastic order, which for the comparatively 
short period of its existence was a rival of the community 
of St. Benedict. In Columbanus we see, as was remarked 
before, all the distinguishing virtues as well as shortcomings 
of the Irish or Celtic character in a marked degree. And 
fascinating as is the life of Columbanus, one cannot fail to 
see that he had all the virtues in a pre-eminent degree 
except that of prudence. It is not contended that he had 
not enough of that virtue to enable him to be a very great 
saint. But while the fact that prudence was the least- 
developed virtue in him gave a glorious dash and go to his 
actions, it also gave an ephemeral character to his under- 
takings, and not unfrequently put him into an awkward 
or foolish position. Compelled to abandon for the time the 
grand work for the good of souls he was doing in France and 
Switzerland through the hostile attitude of Theoderic II. 
King of Burgundy, St. Columbanus crossed over into Italy. 
He was well received by Agilulph and Theodelinda, and 
did a great deal of good by his words and writings in 
helping on the work of withdrawing the Lombards from 
their Arianism. But unfortunately “he made himself 
ridiculous by offering advice to Pope Boniface IV. on a 
theological question which he himself confessed he had 
not studied.”1 The question was that of the Three 
Chapters. Some of the bishops in Agilulph’s dominions, 
viz., those who were parties to the Jstrzan Schism, were 
supporters of the Chapters; and Agilulph persuaded ? 
Columbanus to write to Boniface on the matter. Accord- 
ingly the abbot despatched a very long letter to the Pope’ 
in parts too garrulous to be clear and in parts too eloquent 


1 Monks of the West, ii. 447. 
2 «“ Rex gentilis peregrinum scribere, Langobardus Scotum hebetem 
rogat.” Ep. v. Col., ap. 7. G. Ep. ili. ; or Galland., Bzd. Pat. xii, 


VOL. I. PT. I. 18 
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to be practical, in which he mixes up the strangest ex- 
pressions of respect and love for the See of Peter and the 
Pope with charges and advice the more offensive that they 
came from one who, as we have said, evinced “no grasp? 
at all of the theological problem” of the Three Chapters. 
Hence, though the letter is addressed “ To the most beau- 
tiful Head of all the Churches of Europe .... to the 
Shepherd of Shepherds,” though it is “a poor wretch” 
writing “to the powerful; and wonderful to tell, a new 
portent, a rare bird, a dove, dares to write to his father 
Boniface,” still the Pope is plainly told that he is charged 
with heresy and exhorted to prove his orthodoxy in the 
matter of “a certain so-called 5th Council,” viz., that of 
Constantinople (553). And though he writes, “as is 
becoming, to offer a suggestion in a most lowly spirit,” 
though he is bound to the See of Peter, by which alone 
Rome is great to him? and though he writes as a humble 
follower (pedisequus), still he will speak out freely to his 
masters and to the steersmen of the spiritual ship and bid 
them watch. By all the Irish “is the Catholic® faith held 
firm, just as it was first given to us by you, viz. by the 
successors of the Holy Apostles.” “This gives me con- 
fidence to rouse you against those who call you a 
schismatic.” “Though with importunate clamourings, I en- 

1 Hodgkin, Zfaly, vi. 139. Various passages make it plain that 
Columbanus did not write on the question from his own study of it. 
“Men say” (dicunt) “that Pope Vigilius, in the so-called fifth synod, 
received Nestorius,” etc.; and again, “a certain person told me 


(quidam mihi dixit) that the fifth synod denied the two natures of 
Our Lord.” 

2 “Nos .... devincti sumus Cathedre S. Petri; licet enim Roma 
magna est et vulgata, per istam Cathedram tantum apud nos est 
magna et clara.” 

3 “Fides catholica, sicut a vobis primum, sanctorum videlicet 
apostolorum successoribus, tradita est, inconcussa tenetur.” And this 
by all the Irish among whom “nullus hzereticus, nullus judzeus, nullus 
schismaticus fuit.” 
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deavour to stir you up, as the prince of the leaders. . The 
army of the Lord looks to you, who have the power of 
arranging and directing everything, of proclaiming war 
and urging on the leaders ; of ordering arms to be seized, 
the line of battle to be drawn up, the trumpets to ring out, 
and in fine, yourself in front, the battle to be begun. . . .” 
“Call a council to free yourself from the charges made 
against you.” 

It would, however, be a complete mistake to suppose 
that, because Columbanus wrote with more freedom than 
discretion, he regarded himself as one not subject to the 
Pope, or that he was a rebel against the papal authority. 
If he heard anything against the popes, against the Chair 
of St. Peter,*he lamented over it, and if he cries out ‘to 
the mystic pilot? he only does so because the water has 
entered the bark of the Church and the ship is in danger. 
And when he was told that the Pope had received heretics: 
“TI declared in your name that the Roman Church never 
defended a heretic against the Catholic faith.”* In the 
midst of the troubles around him he looks to the Pope, 
“who in your power through the honour of the holy apostle 
Peter art the only hope among the leaders,” *—ze. the 
spiritual leaders, the bishops. He would have the chair of 
Peter cleansed from error if, as some say, any may have 
got there. “For it would be matter for weeping and wail- 
ing if the Catholic faith were not held in the apostolic 
See.”8 It was the greatness of his love and attachment 
to the See of Rome that made Columbanus quite beside 
himself at the stories of its falling away which the clever 


1 “Ego pro vobis promisi, quod nullum heereticum Romana ecclesia 
defendat contra catholicam fidem,” 2d., p. 171. 
2 “ Ad teque tantum, qui unica spes de principibus es per honorem 


potens Petri Ap. sancti respiciens.” 
3 “Dolendum enim ac deflendum est, si fides catholica m sede 


apostolica non tenetur.” 
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schismatics of North Italy had poured into his simple 
and credulous ears. 

“But,” he continues, “that I may say all and not seem to 
unduly flatter even you, it is also matter for grief that, 
with zeal for the faith, you have not displayed the purity 
of your faith, and long ago, as was becoming, seeing that 
you have the legitimate power, condemned and excom- 
municated the party which has receded from you.. Where- 
fore it is that they dare to blacken the fame of the principal 
See of the orthodox faith.”! “My father and patron, I beg 
you drive away the confusion from before the faces of your 
sons and disciples, who for you are confounded ; and, what 
is more important than all this, bring it about that all 
breath of suspicion be removed from the chair of Peter... . 
Because of the two great apostles of Christ, you are almost 
celestial, and Rome is the head of the Churches of the 
whole world, saving the singular prerogative of the place of 
the divine resurrection.”2 In this last clause, as Doellinger 
notes? “he confounds the veneration which was due to that 
Church on account of possessing the holy scenes of our Re- 
demption, and of being the place of pilgrimage for the whole 
world, with its ecclesiastical authority. This was not essen- 
tially attached to the Church of Jerusalem, but only as it was 
one of the apostolical, patriarchal Churches of the East.” 

When he came into those parts (Bobbio), concludes 
Columbanus, he was warned against the Pope as having 
fallen into the heresy of Nestorius. But this allegation he 
declares he believed not: “For I believe that the pillar of 
the Church is ever firm in Rome... Do you, then, O 

1 “ Quare vel infamare audent fidei orthodoxee sedem principalem.” 

2 “Propter Christi geminos Apostolos vos prope czlestes estis et 
Roma orbis terrarum caput est ecclesiarum, salva loci dominicze 
resurrectionis singulari preerogativa,” 2. p. 175. 


3 Hist. of the Church, ii. 30 (Eng. trans.), 
4“Eeo enim credo semper columnam ecclesiz firmam esse in 
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king of kings, follow Peter and let the whole Church 
follow you.” 

What answer the Pope returned to this glowing effusion 
of the impulsive Celt, all aflame with love for God and the 
honour of the See of Peter, but fuller of classical quotations 
than theological knowledge, we do not know. But if the 
most recent editor of the letters of Columbanus, viz., Gund- 
lach, is correct in marking a letter! of Columbanus, dis- 
covered in recent years by Krusch, as addressed to Boni- 
face IV., the two must have been on good terms. For ‘in 
that letter the saint says that he has to speak about the 
feasts of the Church, Easter, etc., “under the compulsion 
of your commanding charity.” In the course of this epistle 
he notes that what unity then existed with regard to the 
time of celebrating Easter was due to the Church “ follow- 
ing the authority of the apostolic See.” He concludes: “I 
have not been afraid, poor foreigner that I am, to send you 
in your richness this scrappy production (scrzbicounculam), 
because ‘ perfect charity casteth out fear’ (1 John iv. 18); 
and because I believe, O venerable Pope, that obedience 
with faith is of more worth than human genius.” With 
this humble profession on his lips, we will leave that vara 
avis, Columbanus. 

The same Theoderic II. of Burgundy, who had expelled Heer 
Columbanus from Gaul, and whom St. Gregory had, to 
no purpose, endeavoured to lead along the path of virtue, 
wrote to Boniface IV. to beg the pallium for the newly 
Roma,” 28. p. 177. Dr. Bright, Zhe Roman See in the Early Church, 
p. 389 n., says: “The notion of its (the Chair of Peter) infallibility has 
never occurred to him.” But before the teaching of the Church on the 
subject of papal infallibility was, as it were, crystallised by time and 
the aid of proper technical terms, the doctrine could not be better 
expressed than in the passage just quoted. The simple faith of 
Columbanus may have received a shock by what he was told about 


the fall of Boniface, but it was certainly there, 
1 Ep. 6, ap. WZ. G. 77, p. 177. 


Famine. 


Burial of 
Boniface, 
615. 
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consecrated Archbishop of Arles, “according to ancient 
custom.”! Praising the king for his care of his churches 
the Pope commends to him the interests of the church and 
the poor of the patrimony of St. Peter in Gaul; and, as 
the same Pope’s letter to Florian! himself shows, sent 
the pallium as desired. In the last-mentioned letter, 
Boniface expresses his pleasure at the good character that 
he finds given to him on all hands. He exhorts him to 
live up to the honour he is conferring upon him, and 
especially to fight against simony—the same evil in the 
Church of Gaul against which we saw Gregory struggling 
and which we shall see so many other popes struggling 
earnestly to subdue. Boniface also commends to Florian 
the small patrimony of the Roman Church in those 
parts, of which Gregory’s nominee, Candidus, is still the 
agent. 

In the case of Boniface IV. it was not the Lombards 
who were his cross. The peace brought about by Gregory 
was renewed at frequent intervals, generally for a year at a 
time. But, as his biographer says that “in his time were 
famines, pestilences, and inundations,” it was doubtless 
with these that the attention of the Pope was taken up till 
his death. 

His biographer also tells us that Boniface turned his own 
house into a monastery and endowed it. In this, as in 
certain other respects, we find Boniface imitating his great 
predecessor St. Gregory, a fact long ago noticed in the 
epitaph placed on his tomb, 

Gregorii semper monita atque exempla magistri 
Vita, opere ac dignis moribus iste sequens. 


Boniface was originally buried (May 8, 615, but May 25 
according to Jaffé) in the portico of St. Peter’s. On his 


1 Ep. 6, ap. 47. G. H, p. 455; Ep. to Florian, 2. p. 453. These 
letters are dated Aug. 23, 613. 
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tomb there was placed the inscription, of which two lines 
have just been cited, and of which the rest may be read in 
Duchesne! His body was afterwards taken into the 
interior of the basilica. Papebroch, the Bollandist,? gives 
particulars of three removals of his body—the first in the 
tenth or eleventh century; the second at the close of the 
thirteenth, under Boniface VIII., and the third in 1603. 
The later inscription on the tomb, in the days of Boniface 
VIIL., may still be read in the crypt of St. Peter. *Gtisar, 
in his Analecta, has a reproduction of it? 


1], 317. Below the epitaph, “ Depositus oct. id. madii.” 
2 Acta SS., May 25, vol. vi. 77. 
3 J. 193, and Tav., v. 4. 
Gregorio quartus jacet hic Bonifacius almus 
Hujus qui sedis fuit zequus rector et eedis 
Tempore qui Focae cernens templum fore Romz 
Delubra cunctorum fuerant quo demoniorum 
Hoc expurgavit sanctis cunctisque dicavit 
Ejus natalis sollempnia qui celebratis 
Primis Septembris fert haec lux quarta kalendis 
Octavus titulo hoc Bonifatius ossa reperta 
Hac locat erecta Bonifatii nominis ara. 
The more recent style of the lettering is said to show that the last two 
lines were added under Boniface VIII. 
It is on May 25 that Boniface IV. is commemorated as a saint in 


the Roman Martyrology. 


Consecra- 
tion, 615. 


DEUSDEDIT. 
A.D. 615-618. 





Source.—The L. P. (Duchesne, i. 319), calls attention to the fact 
that the biographer of Deusdedit speaks of the disturbances at 
Ravenna as of well-known incidents, and so is clearly a 
contemporary. 


EMPEROR OF THE KING OF THE EXARCHS OF 
EAST. LOMBARDS. RAVENNA, 
Heraclius, 610-641. Adalwald, 615-624. John (Lemigius), 611-616. 

Eleutherius, 616-620. 


OF Deusdedit we know no more of the character and even 
less of the deeds than of those of his predecessor. A Roman 
and the son of a subdeacon Stephen, he was consecrated, 
after a delay of about five months, on October 19, 615. 

He seems to have been chiefly distinguished by his love 
for the secular clergy. He replaced them in their former 
positions, ze, he either simply continued the policy of 
Sabinian ; or, if it is safe to place full reliance on the 
word (vevocavit) used to express his conduct, he undid the 
work of Boniface IV., just as the latter had undone that 
of Sabinian by carrying out the system of Gregory the 
Great in placing monks in important positions. And 
not only did he love them in life, but in death also, leaving 
money to be distributed to them at his funeral. In this 


? “Hic dimisit pro obsequias suas (sc) ad omnem clerum rogam 
(ze. donationem) unam integram te Py. Roga was the recognised 
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he was often imitated by his successors during the course 
of this century. 

The pontificate of Deusdedit was greatly troubled by An exarch 
the again disturbed state of the political atmosphere tae 
throughout Italy, and by the outbreak of a plague in 
Rome. The vices and incompetence of Phocas had caused 
disturbances within the empire, and had allowed it to be 
fearfully harried from without by the Persians ; and of 
course his successor, Heraclius, was unable to right every- 
thing at once. His exarch John and the civil authorities 
of Ravenna (judices) were put to death in the course of a 
popular tumult or conspiracy. The emperor, however, at 
once despatched his chamberlain, the patrician Eleutherius, 
to succeed John and to restore order in Italy. For there 
was trouble in the South as well as in the North. Whether 
or not in connection with the disturbance in Ravenna, a 
certain John of Compsa (the modern Conza, in the ancient 
district of Samnium, some sixty miles east of Naples), 
declaring his independence by proclaiming himself 
emperor (?), seized Naples. Eleutherius showed himself a 
man of action. The murderers of John were put to death, 
and then (probably in 617) he marched along the Flaminian 
Road for Rome. After a royal reception from the Pope— 
loyal, as usual, to the cause of the emperor—the exarch 
continued his march to Naples, which he took by storm. 
The ¢yrannus shared the fate of the rebellious Ravennese, 
and was executed. Next, taking advantage, no doubt, of 
the youth of Adalwald, Eleutherius renewed the war with 
the Lombards. But he was no match for the Lombard 
general Sundrar, who had been trained to war by Agilulph. 


phrase to denote the regular pay of the soldiers, or else donatives 
given to them over and above their pay. Hence in the margin of a 
MS. of one (ii. 45, al. 46) of Gregory I. letters it is stated : “ voga erat 
que militibus super stipendia dari solebat,” 


The decree 
‘secunda 
missa,’ 


Death. 
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The exarch had to sue for peace, which he only obtained 
on payment of a large sum of money. In the reign of the 
following Pope (Boniface V.) Eleutherius himself rebelled 
and aspired to the empire. He was, however, slain by his 
own troops (620), and his head sent to Constantinople.? 
These incidents serve, at least, to show how ineffectual was 
the grasp of the imperial power over Italy at this period, 
and how thoroughly left to itself it really was. 

Rome was itself more immediately affected by an earth- 
quake (August 618), and then by a plague. This latter 
consisted in the outbreak of a scab of such a size that 
people could not recognise one another. Many think that 
the disease was elephantiasis, a sort of leprosy, which pro- 
duces a frightful scurf.2 Later writers have a legend of 
the Pope meeting one of the sufferers from this loathsome 
disorder, and of his being touched with compassion at the 
sight of him, kissing him, and thereby restoring him to 
health on the spot. 

Anastasius has preserved us a decree of this Pope which, 
with enigmatic brevity, he states thus: “Hic constituit 
secunda missa in clero.” Noting that in the 30th canon 
of the council of Agde (506), vespers are called mzsse 
vespertine, Duchesne thinks that this decree may refer to 
some evening service which the Pope wished to impose 
upon the clergy, and that there is an allusion to it in the 
fifth distich of the epitaph of Deusdedit. This epitaph 
was composed by Pope Honorius. 

Deusdedit died in November (618), and was buried in 
St. Peter’s (November 8). 


His epitaph ran as follows :— 


Cur titulata diu torpuerunt jura sepulchri 
Et populi nullus perstrepuit gemitus ? 


1 Z, P. in vit. Deusd. and Bon. V. Cf Prosperi, Con. Havniensis. 
* L, P,, and Paulus, 7. Z., iv. 45 (47). Cf Muratori, Annal,, vi. 150, 
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Segnities non culpa fuit, quicumque requiris , 
-Nam dolor inclausus plus lacerare solet. 

Pande, dolor, gemitum, meritisque quiesce beatis 
Ut libeat summi gesta referre patris. 

Hic vir ab exortu Petri est nutritus ovili, 
Sed meruit sancti pastor adesse gregis. 

Pura fides hominis, votis fundata benignis, 
Excuvians Christi cantibus hymntsonts ; 

Simplicitas sapiens, vivax sollertia, simplex, 
Serpentina fuit simplicitate vigens. 

Cumque quater denos compleret presbiter annos, 
Sera senectutis mens tamen alma fuit. 

Culmen apostolicum coluit tres ferme per annos, 
Perfectum numerum terque quaterque gerens. 

Hoc tibi pro meritis successor Honorius amplis 
Marmore construxit munus epytaphii. 


The fact that Deusdedit made some decree relative to A seventh 
the Mass must be our excuse for here introducing Beau 
description of a Papal Mass according to the ritual in use a 
in this century. In our modern missals and pontificals oes? 
many of the ceremonies that have to be observed during 
the course of the Mass and different offices of the Church 
are placed side by side with the various prayers which 
have to be said. This, however, was not the case in the 
seventh century. No rubrics are to be found in the 
Sacramentaries of Gelasius and Gregory. They were 
instead written down in books by themselves. These 
books of ritual were known as Ordines Romant. That 
most industrious and _ learned Benedictine, Mabillon, 
collected together in the second volume of his Museum 
Tialicum no \ess than fifteen of these ordos belonging to 
different ages and treating of different ecclesiastical 
functions. Of these books of ceremonies it is universally 
agreed that the most ancient is the one which is placed 
first in the collection of Mabillon. And of the Ordo 
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Romanus I. itself, the first portion (cc. 1-21) is the oldest. 
This part gives the ceremonies to be observed in the 
celebration of a stational Mass by the Pope; and Grisar 
(Diss. iv., Azalecta) seems to have proved conclusively that 
it belongs to the seventh century ; and, if not actually the 
work of Gregory the Great, at least shows us practically 
what took place when he left the Lateran palace to 
celebrate Mass at one of the stations.| The same most » 
learned author has also published a new text of the first 
portion of the Ordo. This is the one which will be here 
made use of. 

On Easter morn, then, in the year 616, there assembled 
at the Lateran palace a number of officials to escort Deus- 
dedit to the Church of St. Mary Major or ad presepe, 
where it had been previously announced he was to sing 
Mass. The procession to the Church of the station was 
headed by a number of acolytes of the third region and 
the defensors of all the regions on foot. Then in front 
of the Pope rode the archdeacon, carrying the book of 
the gospels, with a richly jewelled cover, the primicerius 
of the notaries, two regionary notaries and the regionary 
defensors and subdeacons, one of whom carried the 
book of the epistles. On foot, in front of the Pope, 
walked an acolyte carrying the holy chrism, in an 
ampulla covered with a napkin, just as it is carried 
to-day during the ceremony of blessing the holy oils on 
Maundy Thursday. Then followed the Pope himself on 
horseback with grooms on either side of him. Next, 
more acolytes, bearing the less important requisites for 
the Mass, and the manstonariz (guardians or caretakers) 
and dajuli (bailiffs) with the more valuable ones, e.g., the 
chalices, the scypiz (the vessels used to contain the wine 


1 This conclusion he has arrived at not only from internal evidence, 
but from a study of the extant MS. copies of the Ordo, 
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to be consecrated), the ame} the paten and other sacred 
utensils in gold and silver from the Basilica of St. John 
Lateran. Finally, also mounted, followed the vécedominus 
(majordomo), the vestéarzws (wardrobe keeper), the xo- 
menclator (usher) and the sacellarius (treasurer). 

Meanwhile the rest of the clergy and the people had 
assembled at St. Mary Major’s, which had been gorgeously 
decorated for the occasion. In the presbyterzum (sanctuary), 
awaiting the arrival of the Pope, were seated the bishops 
on the Gospel side of the altar, and the priests on the 
Epistle side. There also were the bearers of the regionary 
crosses and various other officials who were to take part 
in the ceremony.’ 

When the papal cortege drew near to the basilica, 
another one from the church went forth to meet it, 
consisting of acolytes and defensors of the third region, 
with the priests attached to St. Mary’s, the majordomos 
of the Roman Church and the mansionarius carrying 
incense stands (¢émiameteria). After receiving the Pope’s 
blessing, they fell in with the papal procession. 

Arrived at the basilica, two deacons helped the Pope 
to dismount, and conducted him to the sacristy. The 
deacons then changed their vestments outside the sacristy. 
The one who was to read the gospel, at the bidding of 
the archdeacon, opened the seal (veserato sigillo) of the 
book of the gospels, marked the place, and handed the 
volume to an acolyte. He carried it to the sanctuary 
and a subdeacon placed it on the altar. 

Meanwhile the regionary subdeacons vested the pontiff, 
in the same way as we see a bishop vested to-day, each 
one carrying one of the vestments, the alb, the girdle, 


1 Large vessels in which were received the offerings of wine made by 
the faithful. 

2“Qmnis clerus.... cum supplementario, bajulis et ceteris, qui 
cruces portant.” (Ordo.) 
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the dalmatic, etc. Then with three pins, just as now, 
the pallium was fastened on to the chasuble. When 
the maniple was given to the Pope, he was informed 
who was to sing the epistle and gospel. 

Then, at a sign from the Pope, a subdeacon went 
to the door of the sacristy and chanted’ <Accendite 
(Light up). The candles were then lighted and the sub- 
deacon put incense in the golden thurible. The choir, 
too, took their places in front of the altar, men and 
boys (énfantes) on each side, and began the Jntrozi, so 
called because sung when the ministers were entering the 
church. 

When the two deacons at the door of the sacristy 
heard the first notes of the /ztvoztt, they joined the 
Pope, kissed his hands and led him towards the altar, 
preceded by the subdeacon with the thurible and seven 
acolytes with lighted candles. 

This procession was met on its way to the altar by 
two acolytes and a subdeacon with a vessel in which 
was the Blessed Sacrament. After an inclination of his 
head to reverence the Holy Eucharist, the Pope looked 
to see whether there was too much of the sacred species 
(to be placed in his chalice), and so whether it would be 
necessary to again reserve a portion.! 

Arrived in front of the altar, and before they reached 
the choir, the ‘torchbearers’ divided, four going to the 
right and three to the left. The Pope, however, went 
in front of the choir, bowed his head to the altar, raised 
himself, prayed, and making the sign of the Cross on 
his forehead, gave the kiss of peace to the hebdomadary 


1“Salutat sancta, et contemplatur, ut si fuerit superabundans, 
preecipiat ut ponatur in conditorio.” To bring out the unity of the 
Eucharistic sacrifice, it was anciently the custom at a Mass to join with 
what was to be then consecrated a portion of what had been consecrated 
at a previous Mass and reserved for that and other purposes. 
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bishop,‘ the archpriest, and all the deacons. Whilst the 
choir, at a sign from the Pope, sang the Gloria Patri at 
the end of the Jzzvozt, the deacons kissed the sides of 
the altar, and the Pope himself kissed both the book of 
the gospels and the altar. Then he went to his seat 
(which was in the centre of the apse behind the altar) 
and stood with his face to the East,? and, of course, 
with his back to the people. 

When the choir had finished the Kyrie eleison, the Pope 
turned to the people and intoned the Gloria in excelsis 
Deo, and then turned back to the East till the canticle 
was finished. Then again turning to the people, he said 
Pax vobis, and again turning to the East he said Oremus 
and the prayer. At its conclusion he sat down, as did 
also the bishops and priests. 

But the regionary subdeacons went up to the altar and 
stood, some on the right of it and others on the left, while 
one of their number ascended the ambo (pulpit), and read 
the epistle. When he had finished, a cantor mounted the 
ambo with his antiphonary (caztatorium) and chanted the 
Gradual (vesponsum). 

A deacon then stepped forward and kissed the feet of 
the Pope, who pronounced over him the blessing in use 
to this day—Dominus sit in corde tuo. Proceeding to 
the altar, he kissed the book of the gospels, took it in 
his hands and carried it towards the ambo, preceded 
by two subdeacons (one of whom bore incense), and two 
acolytes with their candles. When Zhe place had been 


1“Tjni episcopo de ebdomadariis.” The bishop whose week 
(hebdoma) it was to perform certain Church services. Cf a later 
decree of Stephen (III.) IV. (768-772): “ Hic statuit ut omni dominico 
die a septem episcopis cardinalibus ebdomadariis, qui in ecclesia Salva- 
toris observant, missarum solemnia super altare b. Petri celebraretur.” 
IIE 

2 “Stans versus orientem.” 
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found for him by the unoccupied subdeacon, the deacon 
recited the gospel from the ambo. 

On the completion of the gospel, the Pope said Far 
tibt. Dominus vobiscum, to which was answered Et cum 
spiritu tuo, while the book of the gospels was being 
kissed by all in order. The volume was then placed 
in a case (capsa), held by an acolyte, to be sealed and 
taken back to the Lateran. 

Accompanied by an acolyte bearing the chalice and a 
corporal, the deacon then went to the altar; and with 
the aid of the second deacon spread the linen corporal 
over the altar. A subdeacon took the chalice, and with 
it followed the archdeacon, who, with the Pope, now went 
to collect the offerings which the people had brought for 
the sacrifice. 

With the primicerius of the notaries at his right, and 
the primicerius of the defensors on his left, the Pope 
descended to the senatorium (the place reserved for the 
nobility), and received the offerings (the bread) of the 
great (oblationes principum). A subdeacon took the breads 
from the Pope, and they were placed in a linen cloth held 
by two acolytes. The hebdomadary bishop helped the 
Pope to collect the offerings. The small vessels of wine 
(amule), brought by the faithful, were taken by the 
archdeacon and their contents poured into the chalice 
held by the subdeacon, who followed him. When his 
chalice was full he emptied it into a larger one (sczfus, 
scyphus) carried by an acolyte. The Pope also received 
the offerings of the defensors in their place (ante con- 
fessionem) and from the women in theirs (which was in 
the north aisle), and returned to his seat. 

After both had washed their hands, the archdeacon, 
at a sign from the Pope, went up to the altar. The 
archdeacon then arranged the breads which were necessary 
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for the sacrifice and for communion, and which he received 
from the hands of the regionary subdeacons. He also 
poured the wine, supplied by the Pope himself and others, 
into the chalice through a strainer, so that it might be 
very pure. A subdeacon, who had received the water 
from the choir-master (archiparaphonista or quartus schol@) 
brought it to the archdeacon, who poured it into the 
chalice, making the sign of the Cross over it.) 

The Pope himself now advanced to the altar, received 
the breads (presented by himself, the deacons,’ etc.) and 
placed them on the altar. Taking the chalice from the 
hands of the regionary subdeacon, the archdeacon placed 
it (with its two handles wrapped in a linen cloth, called 
the offertorium) to the right of the Pope’s dread (oblatam 
pontificis), put the linen cloth at the corner of the altar, 
and then took up his stand behind the Pope. After a 
short prayer, the Pope signed to the choir, who had been 
singing during the offertory, to finish, that he might begin 
the Preface. 

Meanwhile, at the close of the offertory, the bishops and 
deacons took up their stand behind the Pope and in front 
of the altar. The regionary subdeacons, on the other 
hand, went behind the altar and stood facing the Pope. 
After the ‘angelic hymn’ (as the Ordo calls the Sanctus), 
at the close of the Preface, had been said by all, the 
subdeacons came to the front of the altar and with 
the bishops, priests and deacons, remained bowed down 
in silence, whilst the Pope alone said the canon of the 
Mass.’ 

At the words, Mobis quogue peccatoribus, the deacons 
stood erect, and at the words, Per guem hac omnia, the 


1 “Ft ille infundit, faciens crucem, in calice.” 

2 Hence, as Fleury (liv. 36) notes, the offerings of all from the Pope 
himself downwards were on the altar. 

3 “Solus intrans in canonem.” 

Otel. bis I. 19 
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archdeacon raised} the chalice by its handles with the 
offertorium towards the Pope, who touched it on the side 
with some of the consecrated hosts, and said the prayer: 
Per ipsum et cum ipso to per omnia secula seculorum. The 
chalice and hosts were then returned to their places. 

From the beginning to the middle of the canon an 
acolyte, with a veil on his shoulders (what is now called 
the superhumeral veil), had been holding before his breast 
the paten, just as the subdeacon does to-day. At the 
middle of the canon the assistant subdeacon (suddzaconus 
sequens) took the paten, passed it on to the regionary 
subdeacon, who, at the words, ab omni perturbatione secur, 
gave it to the archdeacon to kiss. It was then given to 
the second deacon to hold. When the Pope had said, 
Pax domini sit semper vobiscum, he put into the chalice 
‘de sancta, ze, the portion of the host consecrated the 
day before? The kiss of peace was then given by the 
archdeacon to the clergy and people. 

After this the Pope broke one of the hosts (ob/atam) at 
its right, and placed on the altar the part he had broken 
off; in order, says one of the readings of the ordo, that 
throughout all the ceremony the altar might never be 
without sacrifice? The rest of his own hosts (suas 
oblationes) he placed on the paten which was being held 
by the second deacon. 

The archdeacon then gave the chalice to be held by a 
subdeacon at the right hand corner of the altar, and placed 
the hosts (od/ationes) in the linen bags (saccula), which 


1 This is what is now called the /¢tle elevation. Whether or not 
there was what we now understand by ¢he elevation is not stated in 
the ovdos. However, as such an elevation is not mentioned, it may be 
presumed that it did not exist. 

2 “Mittit in calicem de sancta.” 

% “ Ut dum missarum sollemnia peraguntur, altare sine sacrificio non 
Site 
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were carried by acolytes. The hosts (Aostz@) in the little 
bags were then taken to the bishops and priests, to be 
broken into particles to be given in Holy Communion. 

The Pope, meanwhile, had returned to his seat. Thither 
followed him two subdeacons with the paten bearing the 
hosts of the pontiff. At a sign from the Pope, the hosts 
were broken by the two deacons. With the exception ot 
the particle broken off by the Pope himself, the archdeacon 
removed all the hosts from the altar, signed to the choir 
to recite the Agnus Dei and then went and stood by the 
Pope, holding in his hands the chalice he had received from 
the subdeacon. 

When the hosts of the pontiff had been broken, the 
second deacon (dzaconus minor) brought the paten to 
where the Pope was sitting that he might communicate. 
When he had done so, he placed a particle of the host into 
the chalice, saying, as the priest does to this day: “May 
this mixture and consecration of the body and_ blood 
of our Lord Jesus Christ be to us that receive it effectual 
to eternal life. Amen. Peace be to you. And with thy 
spirit” He then received the Precious Blood (confirmatur) 
from the hands of the archdeacon. 

With the chalice in his hand the archdeacon went to the 
corner of the altar and announced where the next station 
was to be held. And after he had poured some of the 
contents of the chalice into a scyphus held by an acolyte, 
the bishops came forward to the Pope’s seat, that they 
might there receive Holy Communion at his hands; and 
the priests went to the altar for the same purpose. The 
‘first bishop, receiving the chalice from the archdeacon, 

1 According to some MSS., after they had said the Agnus Dez, the 
nomenclator and the notary of the vicedominus (majordomo) went to 
the Pope to learn from him the names of those who were to be invited 


to his table or to that of the vicedominus. When they had learnt the 
names they proceeded to give notice to the invited. 
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confirmed, as it was called, ze, administered the Precious 
Blood to the different clerical dignitaries down to the 
primicerius of the defensors. . 

This done, the bishop returned the chalice to the arch- 
deacon, who poured its contents into the above-mentioned 
scyphus, and then handed it (the chalice) to a regionary 
subdeacon to be put away in the sacristy (paratorium). 
In turn the subdeacon presented the archdeacon with a 
metal reed} by means of which he was to administer the 
chalice to the people. 

Escorted by the primicerii of the notaries and defensors, 
the Pope proceeded to the sexatorium when he had finished 
giving Communion to the clergy ; and there, assisted by 
the archdeacon with the chalice, gave Holy Communion to 
the lay dignitaries. Bishops, priests, and deacons helped 
the Pope to give Communion to the people. 

As soon as the Pope came to the senatorium, the choir 
began to sing the antiphon at the Communion, and con- 
tinued to do so till all had been communicated. 

At the close of the antiphon, the Pope, who had mean- 
while returned to his seat, went up to the altar with the 
archdeacon and the second deacon, and recited the con- 
cluding prayer (the post-communion). A deacon then 
gave out, /te missa est, to which was answered, Deo 
Gratias. 

Finally, after asking and obtaining the Pope’s blessing,? 
the various ministers returned to the sacristy. First went 
the regionary subdeacon, with the thurible, and the seven 
torchbearers. Then came the Pope with his immediate 
attendants. After them followed the bishops, priests, and 

+ “Qui tradit ei pugillarem, cum quo confirmat populum.” The 
pugillaris is generally explained to be a veed of gold or silver, through 
which the faithful received the Precious Blood from the chalice. 


ie ; Ayer : wy SE é 
2 “Descendente papa in presbiterio episcopi primum dicunt: Jube 
domne benedicere. R. Benedicat nos Dominus. R, Amen.” 
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monks; the choir, the military standard-bearers (szz/izes 
adraconarit) and the bailiffs; acolytes! the cross-bearers 
stationed outside the sanctuary, and the junior mansionarii, 

With the exception of the ceremonies connected with 
the giving of Communion under both kinds, and with the 
exception of the ‘breads’ for the Mass ir use in the days 
of Deusdedit being much more bulky than the wafers at 
present used in the West, there is nothing which anyone 
now accustomed to a papal or episcopal Mass, and to the 
Roman Missal of to-day, would find strange in a papal 
Mass of the seventh century, such as it is portrayed in the 
Sacramentary of St. Gregory and in the Ordo Romanus I. 


1 “Deinde cereostatarii, inde acolithi, qui rugas observant (or con- 
servant).” The ‘rugze,’ the meaning of which does not seem to be quite 
established, was apparently a sort of screen furnished with curtains 
before the sanctuary, or a door or doors in the said screen. 


Consecra- 
tion, 619. 


Eleu- 
therius. 


BONIFACE V. 


A.D. 619-625. 





Sources—The short notice in the Z. P. His dealings with 
England in Bede (#. Z£., 1. ii.) and Malmesbury. 


EMPEROR OF THE KING OF THE EXARCHS OF 
EAST. LOMBARDS. RAVENNA. 
Heraclius, 610-641. Adalwald, 615-624 or 5. Eleutherius, 616-620. 

Eusebius! (?) 620-625. 


THIS Pope, who was possibly one of the many clerics of 
his name who were employed by Gregory the Great, and 
who is described as ‘the mildest of men, was consecrated 
(December 23, 619) after the See had been vacant for more 
than a year. He was a Neapolitan, and the son of the 
omnipresent /ohn. 

As was stated under the life of Deusdedit, Eleutherius 
the exarch rebelled against Heraclius. This took place 
some time in the year 619, and before the consecration of 
Boniface. At peace with the Lombards, and hoping to 
succeed where John of Compsa had failed, he assumed the 


1 Tt is quite uncertain who was exarch from the death of Eleutherius 
till the year 625, when Isaac, the Armenian, became exarch. Some 
think that Isaac himself succeeded Eleutherius (Muratori, Anmad., vi. 
161), and others that Gregory, Eusebius, or both, came between 
Eleutherius and Isaac (Hodgkin, Jfaly, vi. 156, 257, 535). 
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imperial purple. Acting on the advice of John,’ Archbishop 
of Ravenna, he set out for Rome to take the imperial 
crown, “there, where the seat of empire had its permanent 
place.”2 This dictum of the archbishop shows, at least, 
what was the view of patriotic Italians on the transference 
of the seat of empire from Rome to Constantinople. 

Eleutherius evidently over-estimated the strength of his 
popularity, for he was slain by his own troops at Castrum 
Luciolis (Ponte Riccioli, near Cantiano), a fort on the 
Flaminian Way.’ His head was sent “to the most pious 
emperor at Constantinople.” His death must have been 
a great relief to Boniface. He would doubtless have been 
called upon to crown the usurper had he reached Rome; 
and he would then have had to choose between an emperor 
at Constantinople and an zzéarta at his own door. 

Like his predecessor, Boniface showed his practical love Decrees of 
for the clergy by grants of money tothem. His biographer oe 
assigns several decrees to him, which, from the brief way 
in which they are stated, are not very easy of comprehen- 
sion. In connection with the right of asylum he forbade 
anyone to be dragged from a church. Acolytes were not 
to presume ‘levare’ (to expose? or translate? ) the relics of 
the martyrs. This had to be done by priests only. 

In his notes on this latter decree, Duchesne holds that Relics. 
“there is no question here of the translation of relics, 
properly so-called.” In the days of Boniface V., he says 
the bodies of the saints of Rome still lay in their graves, 
in the churches or cemeteries. They were not then 
carried about in reliquaries. The earliest mention of a 
translation from the suburbs into one of the city churches 

1 According to Gams, Series Epp., John vi. (612-630) ; to Holder- 
Egger, John v. 613-632 (MZ. G. SS. Lang., sub vit. Johann., c. 105). 


2 “ Atque ibi ubi imperii solium maneret, coronam sumeret.” Corti. 


Prosp. 
8 7, P, and the continuator of Prosper. 
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occurs in the time of Pope Theodore in the case of that of 
SS. Primus and Felician. And in the seventh century, at 
least, such ceremonies were too rare to be made the object 
of a general regulation such as this. He believes, therefore, 
that it is a question of the objects! which were placed on 
_the tombs of the martyrs, and then taken away as relics, 
In entrusting the distribution of these pious souvenirs to 
the priests in charge of the religious services of the 
sanctuaries, the Pope doubtless had in view increasing 
their value in the eyes of the pilgrims. 

But the translation and distribution of relics, properly so- 
called, was by no means so rare in the seventh century as 
the abbé seems to suppose. The letters of Gregory the 
Great very often speak of the sending to and fro from 
Rome of relics or cases containing relics of saints 
(sanctuaria), and of their being carried to new churches and 
oratories to be therein reverently placed.2 His contem- 
porary, John of Ravenna, is recorded to have translated 
relics; and his epitaph tells of his receiving relics from 
Gregory.2 It may, indeed, in the seventh century, have 
been “‘zhe custom at Rome, when relics were given, not to 
give any part of the body of the saint”*; but it was a 
custom that was very often honoured by its breach, That 


* *Benedictio’ was the term applied at this period to such objects, 
as the letters of St. Gregory show. Cf also Form. 22 in the Lider 
Diurnus: “In qua (basilica) etiam Jdenedictionem de sanctuariis 
Apostolicis, z.¢,, palliola de eorum confessionibus providimus collocanda.” 

° TI. 52 (54), whence it appears a certain abbot Savinus had “S. 
Agathze martyris reliquias jam olim apud se concessas” and “in 
monasterio suo vult ipsa sanctuaria collocari.” Bishop John of 
Surrentum is ordered “praedicta sanctuaria sollemniter collocabis.” 
Cf. xi. 5, al. x. 65; xi. 20 (32); iv. 8 (15), where Gregory grants or 
sends relics. In iii, 19 he orders relics of St. Severinus to be sent to 
Rome, and in ix. 181 (85) ; xi. 19 (31) other relics of the same saint to 
be despatched elsewhere. 

® With the life of John (c. 98), ap. Agnellum, of EZ. Greg., v. 15. 

* Ep. iv. 30, but ¢f ix. 49 (15), etc. 
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clirious vice of the pious too, relic-stealing, was in vogue in 
the days of Gregory I.!' Now all this necessarily implies a 
considerable amount ot ¢ranslation of relics of one sort 
or another. ‘Levare’ moreover, seems to have been the 
technical phrase to denote the taking about (translation) of 
relics.2 The decree, therefore, of Boniface may be taken to 
mean that acolytes were not to translate, or in any way to 
prepare, relics for distribution. 

The acolytes of the days of Boniface V. must have been 
a pushing body, for a second decree was necessary to restrain 
them. In the Lateran basilica, at any rate (2 Laterants), 
they were forbidden to take the place of the deacons in 
administering the sacrament of baptism. This had to be 
done by the subdeacons who were not attached to the 
regions, the so-called subdiaconi sequentes. However, it 
would seem, from the second part of the Ordo Romanus J., 
that even after the time of Boniface the acolytes, at least 
in some churches, occasionally administered the sacrament 
of baptism. | 

Finally, Boniface ordained that the laws of the empire on 
the subject of w7//s were to be obeyed, presumably, as 
Duchesne observes, by the ecclesiastical notaries. For the 
Pope would not legislate for the civil lawyers. 

His intercourse with England comprises practically all Bonilacs 
that is known of this Pope’s relations with the church at England. 
large. Bede tells us* that he wrote ‘encouraging letters’ 

1 Ep. xi. 57, al. vi. 62. 

2 With this decree, cf. iv. 30, where Gregory tells of the efforts of certain 
Orientals ‘levare’ (from Rome to the East) the bodies of SS. Peter 
and Paul. In the Z. P., under Pope Theodore, we read, “/evata sunt 
corpora SS. Primi et Feliciani.” Cf in the Liber Diurnus, Form. 21, 
“Episcopo de levandis sanctuariis” and the formulas xi—xxxi. (ed. 


Sickel) on the translation, etc., of relics. 
8 “Constituit ut testamentum valeat secundum jussionem principis.” 
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to Mellitus, the third Archbishop of Canterbury, and to 
Justus, Bishop of Rochester. And sorely were such letters 
needed. For after the first successes under St. Augustine 
and King Ethelbert, the inevitable reaction had come, and 
the companions of the saint had somewhat lost heart. On 
the death of Mellitus, the Pope sent the pallium to Justus, 
the successor of Mellitus, and gave him power to consecrate 
bishops as the need arose.’ In the letter conferring these 
privileges upon Justus, Boniface tells him that he has 
heard from Eadbald, the son and successor of Ethelbert, 
that it was the eloquence and learning of Justus that had 
fully reconverted him to the true faith. For, on the death 
of his father, Eadbald had returned to his gods. The Pope 
goes on to say that he takes this as an augury that the 
conversion of many will be brought about by Justus, and 
exhorts him to use the privileges of the pallium, etc., which 
he has given him, not in such a way as to bring upon him- 
self condemnation on the great accounting day, but for the 
salvation of souls. This letter was written in 624. 

In another letter,? of the following year, after noting that 
Justus had stated in a letter to him that St. Gregory had 
established the metropolitan See in Canterbury for St. 
Augustine and his successors, Boniface forbids any Christian 


1 Ap. Bede, ii. c. 8, “Pallium... . fraternitati tue direximus, 
quod tantum in sacrosanctis celebrandis mysteriis utendi licentiam 
imperavimus: concedentes etiam tibi ordinationes episcoporum, 
exigente opportunitate ... . celebrare.” 

> Preserved, again, by Malmesbury (De Gest. Pont., i., ed. Migne, 
p. 1465). This was one of the series of papal letters brought forward 
by Lanfranc to prove the privileges of the See of Canterbury to Pope 
Alexander II. (¢f sup., p. 272). “ Firmamus, ut in Dorobernia civitate 
semper in posterum metropolitanus totius Britannia: locus habeatur.” 

. .. “Hance ecclesiam utpote specialiter consistentem sub potestate 
et tuitione S. Rom. ecclesia, si quis conatus fuerit imminuere,... . 
auferat eum omnipotens Deus de libro vite.” Comment on such 
passages as these, in view of the weak ‘continuity’ theory of modern 
Anglicans, is superfluous, 
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to contravene that arrangement at any time, and “ by the 
authority of Blessed Peter, the prince of the apostles,” he 
himself renews the decree, making Canterbury, which is 
specially under the guardianship of the See of Rome, the 
‘metropolitan of all Britain. 

Boniface V. evidently shared the affectionate vigilance 
for this country of Gregory I. and his namesake Boniface 
IV. We next find him endeavouring to help Paulinus in 
his work for the conversion of Northumbria, that Anglo- 
Saxon kingdom, which stretched from the Humber to the 
Firth of Forth. It is well known that Edwin, the powerful 
ruler of that kingdom, was induced to agree to examine into 
the claims of Christianity, in order to obtain the hand of the 
Christian princess Ethelberga of Kent.!_ The Pope, there- 
fore, wrote (625) a letter? of some length to him, in which 
he exhorted him to give up the worship of gods, so helpless 
that they could not stir unless someone moved them, and 
embrace the worship of the one true and living God who 
made heaven and earth. Asan earnest of his goodwill, he 
sent the king a little present of an embroidered tunic and a 
cloak. He wrote at the same time to Edwin’s Christian 
wife, bidding her, by prayer and every means in her power, 
never to cease striving to obtain for her husband the grace 
of faith which she herself possessed. He begged her, in 
conclusion, to keep him well informed of the progress that 
Christianity made, as he was most anxious to know all 
about it; and he sent her little presents that were sure to 
have been very acceptable to the lady, a ‘silver mirror’ 
and an ‘inlaid ivory comb,” The conversion® of North- 
umbria was the work of these servants of God—the Pope, 
the Queen, and the Bishop, each in their respective spheres. 
Should any apology be needed for the enumeration of such 
details, with regard to events in corners of England, the 


1 Bede, ii. 9. 2 70. Cc. 10. 3 Jb,, cc, 12-14. 
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words of Malmesbury! himself may be offered, who has 
preserved us some of these details. “What is sweeter than 
to tell of the lives of our ancestors, that you may know the 
deeds of those from whom you have received the begin- 
nings of faith and models of a good life?” 

During the pontificate of this Pope, and his more 
immediate predecessors and successors, events of the very 
first importance in the world’s history were taking place in 
the East. In 615, under Chosroes II., the Persians, who 
had for a long time been giving great trouble to the 
Eastern Empire, had advanced so far beyond the Euphrates 
that they captured Jerusalem, whence, to the intense grief 
and shame of all Christians, they carried off the relic of the 
true Cross. Soon afterwards they made themselves masters 
of Egypt, the granary of the Empire. After a long period 
of wilful, or perhaps, rather, enforced inaction or preparation, 
the Emperor Heraclius took the field against them. One 
glorious campaign followed another, and in 629 the relic 
of the Holy Cross was retaken by Heraclius and by him 
brought back to Jerusalem. Unfortunately, these wars 
weakened both empires and made them an easy prey to 
that fanatical impostor, Mahomet or Mohammed. 

Born during the lifetime of Gregory the Great, the ambi- 
tious and lustful Mohammed, self-styled ‘ prophet of God,’ 
in the year 622 gave to the world a new era in a political 
as well as in a chronological sense. The year 622, the year 
of the Hegira, or flight of Mohammed from Mecca, is the 
epoch from which his followers reckon their dates; and it 
serves to mark the appearance of a new power in the history 
of mankind—a power which, acting on the doctrine that 
“there is but one God, and Mohammed is his prophet,” 


1 “Quid enim dulcius quam majorum recensere gratiam, ut eorum 
acta cognoscas, a quibus acceperis et rudimenta fidei et incitamenta 
bene vivendi” (De Gest. Ponz., sub init.). 
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and that all have to confess that doctrine or be made to do 
so, had at its feet, in less than seventy years, most of the 
civilised world. 

In the year 630, Mohammed? issued from the deserts 
of his native Arabia and declared war against the Empire. 
And in the reign of his second successor, Omar (634-643), 
the three patriarchal cities of Jerusalem, Antioch and 
Alexandria were in the hands of the Moslem, who has 
retained his hold on them, in the main, ever since. In 
the same reign, too, the Saracen also broke up the empire 
of Persia, and in thirty years after Omar’s death had even 
besieged Constantinople. ‘That city did not indeed come 
into the power of the Moslem for several centuries. But 
the fall of Carthage (698), twenty-five years after the 
first appearance of the Mohammedans before the walls 
of the imperial city, gave them the command of North 
Africa and a base of operations against Spain. This 
latter country was added to the empire of the Caliph in 
711, and fortunately was, for over a century, the only 
considerable portion of Europe which suffered from the 
exterminating 7#/e of the Crescent. 

It would be most interesting to know the views of the 
popes of this period on these momentous events, and to be 
able to compare them with those of the popes of later 
times, who showed themselves such uncompromising and 
able opponents of the Saracen and the ‘unspeakable’ 
Turk. But the scanty records of the seventh century 
have hardly preserved us bare outlines of the leading 
facts of that age, much less the ideas of the principal 
men in it, We can only conjecture the grief of the 


1 Cf. Ockley’s delightful but romantic History of the Saracens ; from 
him Gibbon, Decline and Fall, cc. 50-52. For more trustworthy 
information, see Muir’s works, his Life of Mahomet; Annals of the 
Early Caliphate, etc. ; and Bury, Later Roman Empire, Il. bk. v. c. 2 
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Roman pontiffs at the sight of the numerous defeats of 
the Christian armies, their indignation at the conduct of 
the Greek emperors issuing dogmatic decrees instead of 
fighting the Arabs, and that they displayed the same 
instinctive opposition to the Moslems as did their suc- 
cessors of the days of the Crusades, regarding them not 
merely as heretics but as enemies of true civilisation. 
The Catholic historian may well be excused in seeing 
the hand of God in the fact of three out of the four 
Oriental patriarchs becoming at this period subject to 
the Saracen. With an ambitious patriarch of Constanti- 
nople a mere puppet in the hands of emperors often 
worthless and tyrannical, and with the other three 
patriarchs of Antioch, Alexandria and Jerusalem also 
subject to their sway, one cannot help feeling that, short 
of this calamitous subjugation of Christian bishops to 
Moslem Caliphs, nothing could have checked the grow- 
ing pretensions of the Byzantine emperors and patriarchs 
in the ecclesiastical and spiritual orders, or have prevented 
the bishop of Constantinople from ‘becoming ‘ Universal 
Patriarch, in fact as well as in name. And while, more- 
over, temporal power also was, of course, at the same time 
lost to the Oriental patriarchs,! it was largely increased to 
the bishops of Rome. Ina word, as a direct result of the 
Moslem conquests, which can only be described as an 
‘act of God, the power and importance of the Oriental 
patriarchs has gone on decreasing from age to age since 
that period, till now their names are scarcely known; 
while, on the other hand, the authority and influence of 
the bishop of Rome has gone on increasing up to this 
very day, when some 1300 bishops and over 260,000,000 
people look up to him as their spiritual Head and Father, 


” Cf. Neale, Patriarchate of Alexandria, ii. p. 56, for a fact showing 
the extensive temporal powers of the Chair of St. Mark. 
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Though Boniface completed the cemetery of St. Nico- 
medes (the remains of which, with its small basilica, were 
discovered in 1864) on the Via Nomentana, not far from 
the present Porta Pia, he was not buried there, but, as 
usual, in St. Peter’s (October 25, 625). Part of his epitaph, 
which may be read in full in De Rossi (uscrip. Christ., 
ii, 128) or Duchesne, L. P., i. 322, runs thus: 


In commune bonus, Bonifatius inde vocatus, 
Propria lucra putans publica subsidia. 

Munificus, sapiens, castus, sincerus et zequus ; 
Ista beatorum sunt pia suffragia. 

Nam vidualis apex pupillorumque falanges 
Czecorumque chorus dux tibi lucis erit. 

Infremuit post fata suis mors saucia telis 
Respiciens meritum vivere posse virum. 

Culmen apostolicum quinque et bis mensibus annis 
Rexit et ad magni culmen honoris abit, 


Death o1 
Boniface 
V., 625. 
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A.D. 625-638. 





Sources. His life in the Z. P. is rather longer than those of his 
immediate predecessors, owing to the introduction of a list of his 
church repairs, etc. A dozen or so of his letters may be read in 
Migne, Z. P.,, t. 80. A few brief extracts from his Register have 
been preserved by Cardinal Deusdedit, the best of the eleventh 
century canonists, and in the so-called Collectio Britannica, dis- 
covered in the British Museum in London by Edm. Bishop. 
The extracts from both these sources are given in the new edition 
of Jaffé, Regesta Pont. Rom. Drawn up probably in the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century for purposes of canon law, the Cod/ectio 
Britannica contains fragments of papal letters from the fifth till 
towards the close of the eleventh century. More will be said 
about it later. 

As mention has already been frequently made of papal 
Registers, a few words may here be devoted to them with profit. 
What we have to say will be taken for the most part from 
Cardinal Pitra’s ({1889) most interesting and valuable work, 
De epistolis et registris Rom. Pontif., Typis Tusculanis, 1885. 
Librarian of the Vatican, and one of the three cardinals to whom 
our Holy Father, Leo XIII., addressed his memorable letter 
on Historical Studies (Sepenumero considerantes), he has been 
set down by a distinguished non-Catholic writer! as “rightly 


‘ Th. Sickel (p. xl.)—in his preface to his ed. of the Zzber Diurnius, 
which the action of the Pope in throwing open the Archives of the 
Vatican to the learned world enabled him to edit; and for the use of 
the MS. of which he courteously offers Leo XIII., “laudes gratas, 
gratesque reverentissimas.” 
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accounted one of the most learned and skilled of the investigators 
of the history of the Middle Ages.” It is most touching to find 
the cardinal apologising for using his native tongue in the text 
of his volume to diminish the difficulties in producing it which 
old age had brought upon him. ‘La vieillesse a le pas lent, 
lespoir court, les ans nous pressent, et le temps, qui pour achever 
ce volume a failli nous manquer, doit étre d’autant plus ménagé 
que les jours sont mauvais.” But I own to have been much 
surprised by what the learned prelate added: “ French, too, we 
say it with regret, is more generally known even to the learned 
world than Latin. A confession of ignorance (which we have 
never met in any MS. of that period) is put down to the Middle 
Ages to the effect that—ZJ¢ 7s Greek, and therefore is not read. In 
our days of progress, more than one reader, more than one 
savant, would have to write, not in Latin, but in his own tongue 
—T read not Latin,” + 

From very early times,? copies of documents issued from the 
papal chancery were preserved in the archives of the Holy See. 
And when in process of time the correspondence of the popes 
increased, it was collected together in volumes known as Registers. 
It seems to have soon become customary that each volume should 
contain the letters of one year. It is not known which Pope first 
caused such a regular Register to be drawn up. But a MS. of 
the date of Ivo of Chartres (tc. 1117) speaks of a Legister of 
Gelasius I.3 (492-6); and the Collectio Britannica, etc., furnish 
us with extracts, ex registro or regesto, of this Pope. So that 
possibly Gelasius himself, who is known to have been very sys- 
tematic and business-like, may have been the author of the regular 
Register. There was, indeed, at Monte Cassino, in the time of 
Victor II., a Register of a Pope Felix,* but that may as easily 
have been Felix IV. (526-530) as Felix III. (488-492). The 

1 Préface, sub init. 

2 And so Boniface I. (418-22), writing to Rufus, Bishop of Thessa- 
lonica, says that ‘the documents of our archives’ (scrinii nostri 
monimenta) show that to him had been entrusted the care of the 
churches throughout Macedonia and Achaia. Jaffé, 350 (142). 

3 Pitra, p. 34. 

4 7)., p. 117, citing Bzbliotheca Casinens., i. p. Ixii. The cardinal 
thinks the regular series of Registers may even date from Pope 


Damasus. 
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original Registers contain not only the letters written by the 
popes themselves, but also the letters which were sent to 
them, and all the documents connected with any case which 
was referred to them. Of this assertion what has come down 
to us of the original Register of Gregory I. furnishes abundant 
proof. 

Before Innocent III., no complete Register of any pope has 
come down to us. But we have substantial portions of those 
of St. Gregory I., John VIII., St. Gregory VII.; and fragments 
of those of Honorius, Gregory II., Leo IV., Alexander III., etc. 
From Innocent III. onwards to our own times, or, more strictly, 
to Sixtus V.,! there is preserved in the Vatican archives almost 
an unbroken series of Registers. According to Pressuti? and 
Pitra, from Innocent III. to St. Pius V. there are no less than 
2019 volumes of /egisters. With those of Avignon, and those 
which have been added since, the grand total of 4874 volumes 
isreached. And as all these thousands of volumes are practically 
wholly the work of contemporaries, Pitra has the fullest right 
to conclude (p. 349) that “despite considerable Jacune, it is 
much the most extensive diplomatic collection in Europe.” 

The number of the volumes is equalled by their beauty. To 
the reign of Urban V, they are all bound in splendid vellum. 
After the return from Avignon, bound in silken cloth of some 
kind (ex dombyx), they were composed of paper, but that early, 
strong and beautiful linen paper (Japier des incunables) which 
rivals the best parchment in durability and beauty. Cramped 
writing and poor paper distinguish the Renaissance period of the 
sixteenth century (p. 350), 

Despite the loss of so many of the regular fegisters, due partly, 
no doubt, to the fact that the earlier ones were written on such a 
perishable material as papyrus, but still more to the destruction 
of property which took place during the various violent political 
disturbances which have agitated the city of Rome, a great many 
of the letters of the popes have been preserved. This is owing 
to the careful way in which they were wont to be kept by those 


? For, by organising fifteen Roman congregations, each with their 
own archives, Sixtus V. put an end to the regular series of compre- 
hensive Regzsters, which had existed up to his time. 

? I Regesti de’ Rom. Pontefict, p. 5 (Roma, 1874). 
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who had been fortunate enough to receive them. Some 18,000 
are known prior to the accession of Innocent III. (1198), and 
every year adds to their number by fresh discoveries. How 
many of those written since then are still extant it is impossible 
to say. Potthast, in his Regesta, deals with some 27,000 from 
Innocent III. to the death of Blessed Benedict XI. (1304). Some 
idea of the number of extant letters of the popes since Blessed 
Benedict XI. may be formed from this, that the Legesta of 
Leo X. show 1500 documents for a single day. A Russian savant} 
estimated the number of Papal letters (known as Auw//s) in the 
Vatican archives alone at 2,000,000. To this enormous figure 
has to be added the thousands in the other great libraries of 
Europe, in those of Madrid, Vienna, Paris and London. 

Such of these letters as have been published are to be found 
for the most part in the so-called Bud/aria ; inserted in the great 
collections of the councils by Labbe, and especially by Mansi ; 
in the different volumes of the Abbé Migne’s Pasvologia; and in 
the Regesta of individual pontiffs, such as the Megesta Leonis 
X., by Cardinal Hergenroether. The first Bud/arium was that of 
Cherubini, published at Rome, in 1586. From St. Leo I. to 
Sixtus V. it gave only 922 letters. The latest edition, that of 
Turin (1867 f.), is very incomplete, especially for the earlier popes.” 
For the letters of the popes before the days of St. Gregory I., they 
may be best read in the editions of Dom. Coustant, probably the 
ablest editor the papal letters have ever had, and Andrew Thiel. 
The volume of Coustant embraces the letters down to the time of 
St. Leo I. (440). Collections of letters of later popes will be 
noticed in the course of this work. Most useful productions in 
connection with the letters of the popes are the Aegesta of Jaffé 
and Potthast. In these indispensable works an analysis is given 
of the letters of the popes from St. Clement to Clement V. (1305). 
I shall make use of the second edition of the work of that most 
learned Jew Jaffé, which was reproduced, greatly enlarged, by 
Loewenfeld, Kaltenbrunner and Ewald, and which extends to 
Innocent III. The complete and unabridged eguséers of 
Clement V. and other popes both before and after him (which 

1 Turgeneff, ap. Pitra, 307. 

2 On these matters see Grisar, Avalecta Rom., 2nd dissert. “ Sulle 
collezioni stampate d’antiche lettere dei Papi.” 
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form, according to Pertz,! “the noblest apology of the Papacy ”) 
are being published with commendable rapidity. 

Notices of the dealings of Honorius with England, ap. Bede, 
etc. For his relations with Sergius, patriarch of Constantinople, 
there are the acts of the 6th General Council, the apology of 
Pope John IV., and the works of St. Maximus, ap. Migne, t. 129, 
etc. A short account of St. Maximus will be given under Pope 
Severinus. 

Authorities (modern).—Especially since the decree of the 
Vatican Council defining the ‘infallibility of the Pope,’ innumer- 
able authors have written on Honorius—of course for the most 
part only in connection with his letters to Sergius. Suffice it to 
name here the most lucid dissertations of Grisar (Anadect. Kom., 
diss. ix.), and Jungmann (diss. xii.), where the works of many 
others are cited ; an excellent essay by Dr. Ward at the end of 
vol. 33, 1879, of the Dublin Review; and Bishop Heéféle’s 
History of the Councils (vol. v. of the English translation, ed. 
Clark, Edinburgh, will be here cited). To these may be added 
The Pope, by de Maistre, a work published (London, Dolman, 
1850) Jefore the Vatican Council. 


EMPEROR OF THE KINGS OF THE EXARCH OF 
EAST. LOMBARDS, RAVENNA. 
Heraclius, 610-641. Ariwald, 626-636. Isaac, 625-644. 


Rothari, 636-652. 


OF all the successors of St. Peter, Honorius I. has in 
these our days been more discussed than any other. This 
is owing to his alleged fall into the Monothelite or ‘One- 
will’ heresy. When at the Vatican Council in 1870, it 
was defined that the Pope, “when he speaks ex cathedra, 
that is, when fulfilling his office of pastor and doctor of all 
Christians, .. . . he defines a doctrine concerning faith or 
morals to be held by the universal Church, . . . . isendowed 
with that infallibility with which the Divine Redeemer 


1 Pitra, 244. 
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willed that His Church should be furnished in defining 
doctrine concerning faith or morals,’! when, we say, this 
was defined to be of Catholic faith, many appealed to the 
history of Pope Honorius, as showing that in his case at 
least ‘error’ and not truth had been the subject of an 
ex cathedra decision of a pope. It will be seen in due 
course that even if Honorius had taught the doctrine of 
‘One-will’ in Our Lord, which as a matter of fact he did 
not, he issued no ex cathedra decree on the subject. 

Considering, therefore, the interest that attaches to the 
doings of Honorius in the ‘One-will’ controversy, it will 
be to the point to form a judgment as to his character 
from the other acts of his which history records. And a 
knowledge thus gained of his practical character will throw 
light on his conduct in the ‘ One-will’ controversy. 

Honorius, who was consecrated November 3, 625, was Honorius 
a Campanian and the son of Petronius. As the latter is creed Gee 
spoken of as a ‘consul’ by the papal biographer, he prob- 
ably occupied some civil or military position—more likely 
the former. 

With chronological difficulties connected with the exact 
date of the consecration of the seventh century pontiffs, it 
is, generally speaking, scarcely worth while delaying the 
course of the narrative, as it is simply now impossible to 
fix the day of the month with certainty. In this case, 
however, an exception must be made, as certain con- 
clusions have been drawn from the date of the con- 
secration of Honorius. The biographer of Boniface V. 
tells us that the See was vacant thirteen days after the 
death of that pontiff. That interval would make the 
consecration of Honorius fall in the middle of the 
week between Sunday, November 3, and Sunday, No- 
vember 10. Hence Jaffé selects Sunday, November 3. 


1 Sess. iv. C. 4. 
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But counting the length! of the reign of Honorius, as 
given in the Liber Pontificalis, backwards from the known 
date of his death, Sunday, October 27, is arrived at as 
the day ot his consecration. This date is accepted by 
Duchesne. However, as this would not allow the three 
days’ interval required by the decree of Boniface III, 
the date November 3 is perhaps preferable. Though here 
again Duchesne? contends that as, according to the 
Roman method of calculating, October 27 was of course 
exactly the third day after the burial of Boniface (certzus 
dies depositionis), the consecration of Honorius took place 
on the last day of the ‘close time,’ because it happened 
to be a Sunday. But this would certainly seem to be 
tampering with the decree of Boniface. Duchesne further 
urges that if there was any intervention of the exarch in 
this case of Honorius, it must be set down as due to some 
exceptional circumstance. Whichever date be accepted, 
the interval between the death of Boniface V. and the 
consecration of his successor was very short for this 
period. Hence Sickel and others have concluded that 
the election of Honorius was confirmed by the exarch 
and not by the emperor himself directly. But, unless the 
exarch was in Rome, the interval assigned above was too 
short for confirmation even by him. It must either be 
supposed that there is some considerable error in the 
figures (at least as we have them now) of the biographers 
of Boniface and Honorius, a supposition by no means 
unlikely, or that, for some unknown reason, Honorius was 
consecrated without waiting for the emperor’s consent. 
Suffice it to say here further, that the question as to the 
confirmation of papal elections by emperor or exarch is 


1 Twelve years, eleven months, seventeen days. 


* Le Liber Diurnus et les élections pontificales au vit* siecle, Paris, 
1891, p. 21. 
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very obscure. More will, however, be said on it under 
the /zfe of John IV., when. an account will be given of 
the Liber Diurnus, with which the question is closely 
connected. . 

His biographer goes on to inform us that in his time Architec- 
Honorius did much good. Among his good deeds, he aoe 
notes the Pope’s instruction of the clergy, and his building, 
adorning and repairing a long list of churches and cemeteries. 
Several contemporary inscriptions still extant bear testi- 
mony to the activity of Honorius in keeping up the great 
Christian monuments of the city. He did a great deal 
as well for the preservation as for the beautifying of St. 
Peter’s. With 975 pounds of silver he so adorned its 
principal gate that it came to be called? the ‘Silver Gate, 
and attracted the fatal attention of the Saracens when they 
plundered St. Peter’s in 846.2 An inscription sets forth how 
the Word took flesh; made St. Peter the first of his 
disciples ; and gave him power to open and shut the gates 
of heaven. Among those to whom he would have to 
close the gates of heaven were those in the schism of 
Istria. But the leader of the people (dux plebis), Honorius, 
restored to the Church the members that had been torn 
from her. And as with finest silver he adorned thy 
gates, do you, blest-door-keeper of heaven, give peace to 
thy flock. The inscription on the second leaf of the 
door shows that medallions of the two apostles, richly 
adorned with gold and gems, were conspicuous on the 
two leaves of the gate.® With the consent of Heraclius 
he re-roofed St. Peter’s with bronze tiles taken from ‘ the 
temple of Rome,’ ze., from the great basilica of Constantine 


2 “ Hic temporibus suis multa bona fecit,” Z. P. 

2 7. P., Sergius, i. n. 163. 3 76., Leo IV., n. 540. 
4 Vid. sup. 27 f. et inf. 

® The inscriptions in full, ap. Duchesne, i. 325. 
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on the Sacred Way. The shrunken population of Rome 
was no longer able to keep. up the numerous colossal 
public edifices with which Rome had been graced in 
the days of her might. So that Honorius not unnaturally 
thought it best to preserve the buildings that were in use, 
even at the expense of those which were not used, which 
centuries were bringing to ruin, and which there was no 
money forthcoming to keep in repair. 

On the Via Nomentana he rebuilt the famous church 
now known as S. Agnese fuori le Mura, and which had 
been built under Constantine the Great. The Church 
of St. Agnes is particularly interesting, because, despite 
modern alterations and restorations, it has to a very 
large extent kept its ancient form and internal arrangement. 
Extant inscriptions still tell of the gorgeous, if some- 
what rude, manner in which Honorius decorated the 
tomb of the saint ‘with silver without stint, and the 
Church itself with mosaics. The very mosaic (with its 
inscription also in mosaic) with which Honorius is said 
to have decorated the apse of the basilica is still preserved. 
There St. Agnes is seen with the emblems of her martyrdom 
and in the garb of a Byzantine empress, and to her right 
a figure in a purple planeta and white pallium, and with 
tonsured head, presenting to her a model of the basilica. 
“Below the mosaic, the ancient verses, among the best 
of their period, and more artistic than the picture which 
they extol, are still legible.”2 The last four® of the 
verses tell us that the mosaic was given by Honorius, who 


1 “Virginis aula micat variis decorata metallis,” 2, 
: Gregorovius, Rome, ii. 130. 
“ Sursum versa, nutu quod cunctis cernitur uno, 
Przesul Honorius hzec vota dicata dedit, 
Vestibus et factis signantur illius ora, 
Lucet et aspectu, lucida corda gerens.” 
Ap. Gregor., 2d, ; better ap. Duchesne, 2. 
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is to be recognised in it by his vestments, by the model 
(factis), and by his bright face, the index of his pure heart. 

Inscriptions, the book of the popes and topographies, 
dating back to the seventh century, tell of the restoration 
of the Church of St. Pancratius, as well as of that of 
St. Agnes. But, as this is not a history of the city of 
Rome, we must cry: Enough of churches. 

However, before finally leaving the subject, it is worth 
while recording that among the discoveries made (1900) 
by the new ‘English School’ at Rome, was the base 
of a fountain. It was found on the upper surface of the 
Comitium, “the greater part of which has now been laid 
bare, .... immediately opposite to the door of the Curia 
(S. Adriano),” and probably “formed the cantharus in 
front of the church which Honorius I. constructed in the 
Curia about the year 635.” For this and other items 
of information to be quoted later, regarding the recent 
work of our school of archeology in Rome, I am indebted 
to a letter sent to the Zimes (January 9, 1901) by the 
head of the school, Mr. G. Rusforth. 

If weight can be attached to a passage of the Lzber age 
Pontificalis, which has been interpolated into one NS 
Honorius repaired the aqueduct, known as the Aqua 
Trajana (Acqua Paola now), which entered Rome by the 
Porta S. Pancrazio, bringing water from the Sabatine 
Lake (Lago di Bracciano), some thirty-five miles from Rome. 
Witigis had, in 537, cut the eleven? aqueducts which supplied 


1 Some, after Procopius and others, give fourteen or more aqueducts. 
But the larger numbers are only got by counting what are but ramifica- 
tions of one or other of the eleven. In the seventh century the bishops 
were the only ones to attend to sanitation and the needs of the people. 
Cf. M. G. H., Epp. iii. pp. 200, 214—where the letters (630-655) of 
Bishop Desiderius of Cahors show bishops engaged in bringing water 
from a distance “per tubos ligneos,” and establishing cordons to cut 
off pestilence. 


Temporal 
power. 
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Rome with water. They must have been repaired in some 
kind of way, for Gregory the Great's words, when en- 
deavouring to get the care of them placed in proper hands, 
show they were to some extent in working order. “The 
aqueducts are so neglected, that if greater care be not 
bestowed upon them, they will, in a short time, be entirely 
useless.”! Likely enough, then, Honorius bestowed the 
needful care on the Aqua Trajana, only to have his work 
undone by the Lombard king, Aistulf, in his siege of Rome 
in 756.2 He also erected mills close to the wall to be 
worked by the water of the Trajan aqueduct, and it is 
certainly interesting to find between the Janiculum and 
the Tiber flour-mills still being worked by water from the 
same source. 

The scanty remnants of the Regzster of Honorius are 
extensive enough to furnish further illustration of how 
temporal sway in Rome was falling into the hands of the 
popes by the force of circumstances. The care of the corn 
and water supply of the city is now in their hands. And, 
like Gregory the Great, Honorius extended his care to the 
city of Naples. He appointed for it, and all that apper- 
tained to it, civil and military authorities, and gave them 
instructions as to how it was to be ruled. 

The case of certain ‘clerics of Cagliari? it it does not 
put before us direct exercise of temporal power on the part 
of the Pope, gives us a further insight into the authority he 
possessed through the great officials of the empire, in virtue 
of imperial concessions. Excommunicated and summoned 
to Rome, these clerics had embarked to obey the papal 
orders when, writes the Pope to the sub-deacon Sergius, 
“the perverse president of the Isle of Sardinia” shipped 


1 Ep. xii. 6 (24). 
* L. P., Had. I., n, 331, and the notes of Duchesne thereto, 
® Jaffe, n. 2035 (1579). 
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them off to Africa. Though Honorius had already written 
himself to Gregory, the prefect of the prztorium in Africa, 
urging him to punish the misconduct of Theodore, he 
instructed Sergius also to admonish the prefect, to reprimand 
the president, and to send the clerics to Rome. ‘We 
have sent to your experience,’ continued the Pope to 
Sergius, “a copy 1 of the constitutions of Theodosius and 
Valentinian, for you to forward to the prefect. The mere 
reading of them will show how the emperors have all con- 
firmed the privileges of the Apostolic See, and what privi- 
leges have of old been granted to it.” Of the issue of these 
negotiations nothing is known. But taken in conjunction 
with the Pope’s action with regard to Naples, they are 
enough to justify the epithet, which the inscriptions con- 
cerning him repeatedly give him, viz., ‘the people’s ruler 
or duke’—dux pledis. 

His Register also shows Honorius attending to the 
‘patrimony of St. Peter, letting estates in Rome and its 
neighbourhood. Before passing to more lengthy matters, 
it may here be noted that he also issued various decrees con- 
nected with ritual, ¢g., that metropolitans who used the 
pallium in the public streets or in processions were to be 
deprived of the right to wear that sacred vestment. In 
this strictness with regard to the use of the pallium, he 
was but imitating Gregory. He also decreed that every 
Saturday there should be a procession of all the people 
chanting sacred canticles from the Church of St. Apollinaris 
to St. Peter’s, from which it was not far distant. And, at 
the request of St. Bertulf, the second abbot of Bobbio, the 
famous abbey of St. Columbanus, he freed that monastery 

1 “Exemplar sacre Theodosii et Valentiniani tuz experientice 
curavimus destinandum, et eidem.... prefecto dirigendum.... 
quemadmodum serenissimi principes hactenus omnes innovaverunt 


cuncta privilegia sedis apostolice, et que olim eidem sunt concessa, 
ipsa lectione poterit approbari” (24., n. 2014-5). 
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from subjection to any other authority but the See of 
Rome.! 

In the beginning of his reign, the name of Honorits 
occurs in the story of the mysterious downfall of tle 
Lombard king Adalwald. During his reign the conver- 
sion of the Lombards from Arianism went on steadily. 
Whether because he was a Catholic, or because, as Paul 
the Deacon expressly avers,? he had lost his reason, this 
son of the devout Theodelinda was dethroned and the 
Arian Ariwald put in his place by the Lombard nobles. 
The so-called Fredegarius, really some unknown writer 
in Gaul, who continued the Frankish history of Gregory 
of Tours, but in a most barbaric style and inaccurate 
manner, and who died about 663, relates some extra- 
ordinary details about the fall of Adalwald. On his 
authority we have it that about the year 624, the Lombard 
king came in some most marvellous manner under the 
influence of Eusebius, an official (exarch?) of the court 
of Constantinople. For after being anointed in a bath 
with some unguents, Adalwald is said to have fallen 
under the control of the will of Eusebius. Under his 
magnetic (?) influence, the Lombard king began to destroy 
the chief men of his kingdom, with the object of afterwards 
surrendering both it and himself to the empire® However 
all this may be, it is certain that the Lombards rebelled; 
and Ariwald (married to his rival’s sister) got the upper 
hand. Perhaps Adalwald then turned to the Pope. At 
any rate there is extant a letter* of Honorius to the 
exarch Isaac, which is generally assigned to the close 
of the year 625. The Pope writes that he has been 
informed that some bishops in the parts beyond the Po 


1 Cf. Jaffé, 2017 (1563) ; 2030 (1571), for pallium ; and Z. P. 
ST ay AV. 48, (43): ® C. 49, 50 
“ Ap. 7. G. H., Epp. iii. p. 694; Migne, etc, 
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had been endeavouring to induce the ‘glorious Peter’ 
to be false to Adalwald. Peter scorned their suggestions, 
“But because it is injurious to God and man that those 
who ought to dissuade others from traitorous conduct, 
exhort them to it; when, by the help of God and yours, 
Adalwald has been restored to his kingdom, do you be 
good enough to send the aforesaid bishops to Rome, be- 
cause we cannot suffer such conduct to go unpunished.” 
Adalwald, however, died soon after this, by poison says 
Fredegarius, and Ariwald became the acknowledged ruler 
of the Lombards (626). : 
Treating of the relations of Honorius with bishops Aquileia 
across the Po, it will be suitable to speak of those which ae 
he had with the bishops, both schismatical and orthodox, 
of Venetia and Istria. Paulinus, the metropolitan of 
Aquileia (it is not known when these metropolitans first 
took the title of patriarch), the originator of the schism 
of Aquileia} through fear of the Lombards fled to the 
islet of Grado, with all the treasures of the Church, about 
the year 569, and there fixed the See of Aquileia. By 
the exertions of the popes, helped sometimes by the 
influence of the emperors, whose ships of war had easy 
access to Grado, many of the schismatics were brought 
back to the unity of the Church. And this in such 
numbers, that, on the death of the patriarch Severus in 
606, the Catholics were able to secure the election of a 
patriarch (Candidian), who was ready to place himself 
in communion with the See of Rome. The schismatics, 
on their side, sheltering themselves behind the swords 
of the Lombards, elected a patriarch (John) for them- 
selves. He fixed his See at Aquileia, the ancient See 
of the metropolitans of Venetia and Istria, and begged? 


1 See under the life of St. Gregory. 
2 See his letter to the king, ap. 17. G. H., Epp. ili. p. 693. 
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(c. 607) Agilulph to see to it that, “after the unhappy 
Candidian had passed from this life to eternal torments, 
no other unholy consecration might take place there” 
(ze, Grado), “From this time,’ says Paul the Deacon,? 
“there began to be two patriarchs.” 

About the time that Honorius became Pope, one 
Fortunatus, who at heart was a supporter of the Z%ree 
Chapters, was elected patriarch of orthodox Grado. His 
position, however, soon became too hot for him; and, 
having stripped his church, and several others “of the 
province of Istria, fled (c. 628) with his treasure to 
Cormons, not far from Aquileia. The Catholic bishops 
of the plundered provinces at once sent to inform 
Honorius of the robberies and heresy of Fortunatus.? 
The Pope accordingly chose Primogenius, a regionary 
subdeacon, to be the new patriarch of Grado, and sent 
him thither with the pallium, and a letter addressed to 
all the bishops throughout Venetia and Istria. In his 
letter ? (February 18, 628) Honorius renewed the censures 
he had already issued against Fortunatus for his traitorous 
conduct, and said that they (the bishops) ought to be 
thankful that the wolf in sheep’s clothing had been cast 
forth from the fold. They must rejoice that by the ruin 
of one man the foundations of the faith of all have been 
restored. He has sent them Primogenius to be con- 
secrated, and to him they must render sincere obedience. 


1 H. L., iv. 33 (34). And the beauty of it was two patriarchs there 
continued to be, even after the patriarch of Aquileia had made his 
submission to Rome. In 1541 the patriarchal See of Grado was 
transferred to Venice. About a century before that (1348), after the 
destruction of Aquileia by an earthquake, its patriarchs removed their 
See to Udine. Benedict XIV., however, abolished this patriarchate 
Ine L7G is 

* Chron. Pat. Gradens., cc. 5 and 6. A chronicle drawn up in the 
tenth or eleventh century. Cf ed. Monticolo. 

* Ap. M. G. H., Epp. iii. p. 695 ; Migne, P. Tos CONELG: 
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His (the Pope’s) ambassadors have been sent to the 
Lombard king to urge him to have Fortunatus, with what 
he had carried off, seized, as a traitor to God and man. 
Primogenius was duly consecrated, and was still ruling 
the See of Grado when Theodore I. was Pope. “And to 
this day,” writes} the anonymous author of the chronicle o1 
the patriarchs of Grado, “has the bishop of Grado received 
the honour of the pallium from the supreme apostolic See.” 
From some lines of the epitaph? of Honorius it has 
been conjectured that, at least for a time, he extinguished 
the schism of Aquileia. The verses tell how Istria, worn 
out with schism, has at length, at the admonition of 
Honorius, returned to the faith of the Fathers. The 
Pope’s words, just cited, about the fall of one man 
being a gain to the faith of all, point to the same 
conclusion. But the end of the schism was not yet. 
The success of Honorius can only have been partial. 
Scanty as are the records of the age, the energy of the England. 
Venerable Bede has saved a few facts from being buried 
in the darkness that envelops the seventh century. He 


a a0: 
2 Ap. Migne, P. Z., 87, p. 1153, or Duchesne, Z.P. The lines in 
question are : 
Histria nam dudum szevo sub schismate fessa 
Ad statuta Patrum teque monente redit. 
The success, whatever it was, which Honorius had in dealing with the 
Istrian schism, is also alluded to in the inscription which was placed 
upon the principal door of the basilica of St. Peter’s, which we have seen 
had been highly decorated by Honorius. The seventy years ascribed 
to the schism in the inscription are computed from the irregular 
ordination of Paulinus of Aquileia in 557. 
“ Histria testatur possessa hostilibus annis 
Septies et decies scismate pestifero ; 
Esset ut impletum Hieremiz voce canentis 
Ultio captivis tam numerosa fuit. 
Sed bonus antistes dws flebis Honorius armis 
Reddidit ecclesiis membra revulsa piis.” 
Cf. de Rossi, Zuscrip. Christ., ii.. or Duchesne, LZ. P., i. 325. 
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tells us of the efforts of Honorius to spread the faith 
in fresh portions of England, and to still more firmly 
establish it in those parts which had already embraced it. 

By this time (about 634) the faith had been preached and 
was to a considerable extent established in the kingdoms of 
Kent, Northumbria and East Anglia. The beginning of the 
conversion of Wessex is thus told by the Venerable Bede. 
To a certain Birinus is due the bringing of the knowledge of 
the faith of Christ to the West Saxons. He came to England 
with the approval of Pope Honorius. But after he had, by 
the Pope’s orders, been ordained bishop, and had under- 
taken, in the Pope’s presence, to sow the seeds of faith in 
the interior regions of England, where no preacher had ever 
been before, when he found that the first people he came to 
had never heard of the faith, he remained among them 
and died among them, after having firmly planted the 
faith among them.? 

In Northumbria the letters of Pope Boniface V. and the 
labours of St. Paulinus had brought forth their fruit in due 
season, and King Edwin had been baptised at York (627). 
The people in great numbers had followed the example of 
their king, to whom in 634 Honorius addressed an eloquent 


1 H. E., iii. c. 7, Birinus, “cum comstlio papze Honorii venerat 
Britanniam. ... Unde et juss ejusdem pontificis, per Asterium 
Genuensem episcopum in episcopatus consecratus est gradum.” The 
Anglo-Saxon Chron., sub. an. 634, says that Birinus came to the West 
Saxons under King Cynegils ‘by command’ of the Pope, and was 
bishop there till ‘his life’s end’ 

* The different kingdoms of the Saxon Heptarchy were converted in 
about eighty years after the coming of St. Augustine, and in the follow- 
ing order :—1. Kent, by St. Augustine from Rome. 2. Northumbria, by 
St. Paulinus from Rome and St. Aidan from Iona. 3. East Anglia, by 
Bishop Felix from Burgundy. 4. Wessex, by St. Birinus from Rome. 
5. Mercia, converted by missionaries from Northumbria. 6. Essex, 
converted by missionaries from’ Northumbria. 7. Sussex, converted 
by St. Wilfrid from Northumbria.—On the work of Birinus, of 
Montalembert, Monks of the West, iy. 98-101, and Lingard, A7story 
of England, vol.i., and History of A.-S. Church, vol. i. 
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letter," exhorting him “with paternal love to preserve by 
earnest endeavour and constant prayer the grace to which 
the divine mercy had deigned to call him, and to constantly 
occupy himself with reading the works of Gregory, his 
preacher, in order that his (Gregory’s) prayers may cause 
the king’s realm and people to flourish and the king himself 
to be blameless in the eyes of God.” MHonorius concludes 
by telling the king that, in return for his great faith, on 
account of the distance between them and at his request, 
he has sent two palliums, one for Honorius and the other 
for Paulinus ; and that on the death of either, the survivor 
may by his (the Pope’s) authority consecrate a successor 
to the deceased prelate. And in a letter? to the newly 
consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury, who was also called 
Honorius, in which the Pope tells him of the sending of 
the palliums, he exhorts the archbishop to do his best to 
increase the faith which the labours of Gregory had sown 
in the country, and tells him that he sends the palliums 
and grants the above-mentioned rights of consecration at 
the request of the archbishop and the king, “by this 
present rescript, and acting in the place of Blessed Peter, 
the prince of the apostles.” 

Later on, at the request of the archbishop, the Pope? 


1 Bede, H. £,, ii. c. 17. “ Preedicatoris igitur vestri domini mei 
apostolicae memorize Gregorii frequenter lectione occupati, pre oculis 
affectum doctrine. ipsius, quem pro vestris animabus libenter exercuit, 
habetote ; quatenus ejus oratio, et regnum vestrum populumque 
augeat, et vos omnipotenti Deo irreprehensibles repreesentet.” 

2 7%, c. 18. “Et tam juxta vestram petitionem, quam filiorum 
nostrorum regum, vobis per presentem nostram preeceptionem, vice 
beati Petri apostolorum principis, auctoritatem tribuimus, ut quando 
unum ex vobis divina ad se jusserit gratia vocari, is qui superstes fuerit 
alterum in loco defuncti debeat episcopum ordinare.” Cf. A4.-S. Chron., 
ad an. 627. 

3 Ap. Will. Malmesb., De Gest. Pont., i. p. 1466, ed. Migne. “Tuze 
sedis auctoritatem nostre auctoritatis privilegio firmari postulasti. . . . 
Eorumque (preedecessorum nostrorum) vestigia sequentes .... ex 
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confirmed the decrees of Pope Boniface V., setting forth 
that the Church of Canterbury was to be for ever the head 
of the churches of England. 

Honorius was solicitous also for our ‘sister isle, and was 
instrumental in bringing to a partial settlement the ‘ Easter 
controversy’in Ireland. This question of discipline agitated 
the Catholic Church, to a greater or less degree, for nearly 
the first 800 years of its existence. It was not till during 
the seventh and eighth centuries that this matter was, in 
these islands, brought to a satisfactory termination. That 
a mere question of discipline should be so long under 
discussion, and should cause, as it did, so much trouble, 
was due first, of course, to the importance of the question, 
and secondly, to the many, varied, and complicated points 
that arose in connection with it as time went on. Despite 
the scoffer, the question was important.1. Even one of our 
old Anglo-Saxon kings could feel deeply how unseemly it 
was—not to say inconvenient and absurd—that while some 
were still in the fast of Lent, others were in the full joy of 
Paschal time. As, then, the matter was of moment, and 
will crop up again, it will be worth while to spend a little 
time in discussing it. 

Controversy on the time of celebrating Easter arose in 
the first instance from a wish on the part of many 
Christians to dissociate themselves from the Jews in every 
possible way; and then from astronomical difficulties in 
connection with fixing the time of Easter and the sub- 


auctoritate b. Petri primatum omnium ecclesiarum Britanniz tibi 
Honorio tuisque successoribus in perpetuum obtinere concedimus.” Cf 
Montalembert, 2d., iii. pp. 432-448. Cf sup., p. 272. 

1 Hence, as early as 314, the famous council of Arles in its first canon 
insisted on the celebration of the feast of Easter on the same day 
‘throughout the whole world,’ and requested the Pope that ‘in accord- 
ance with custom’ he would by his letters make known this day to all 
—et juxta consuetudinem litteras ad omnes tu dirigas. 
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sequent obstacles in the way of getting the solution of 
those difficulties known in distant and semi-barbarous 
lands. 

As the crucifixion and resurrection of Our Lord 
occurred at the time of the celebration of the feast of 
the Passover by the Jews, it was, of course, only natural 
that at first the Jews and Christians were both cele- 
brating their greatest feasts at the same time, viz., on 
the fourteenth day of the first Jewish month, ze, Nisan 
(our March), the period of the first full moon in the 
spring. But when the Christians found that they were 
being confounded with the Jews, they thought it better, 
as one way of distinguishing themselves from the Jews, to 
celebrate the feast of the resurrection, not on the fourteenth 
day of the month, but on the following Sunday. Of 
course, there are always some people who will let their 
feelings sway them instead of their reason, and who 
prefer sentiment to common sense; and so many of the 
Eastern churches refused to comply with the change. How- 
ever, the celebration on the Sunday was enforced by the 
Council of Nice (325 A.D.), and those who held to the four- 
teenth day were branded as ‘quartodecimans,’ The council 
also fixed the vernal equinox to the 21st of March; and 
so Easter Sunday was to be the Sunday after the full 
moon which occurred on or after the vernal equinox. 

The decree of the Council of Nice only settled one set 
of difficulties. Others soon arose from the ascertained in- 
accuracy of the old Jewish cycle of eighty-four years which 
was first used by the Church to calculate the day on 
which the spring full moon would occur in each year. 
First one cycle was adopted, then another. It was not till 
the year 525 that the cycle now in use was finally adopted, 
viz., the Metonic cycle of nineteen years. After each nine- 
teen years, the new moons begin again to fall on the same 
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days as they did nineteen years before. Even this cycle 
is not perfectly accurate, but it is practically the most 


convenient. 
Letter of In the seventh century the Irish were still using the old 
Honorius, , = 
630. cycle of eighty-four years they had learned from St. Patrick, 


blissfully ignoring apparently the existence of any other 
system of calculation. However, from a visit of St. 
Dogan? to England (610), from his there meeting with 
St. Lawrence and others of the missionaries from Rome, 
and from a letter which these missionaries sent “to the 
bishops and abbots of all. Ireland” on the subject, the 
question of the proper method of calculating the time 
of Easter was looked into. The investigation was stimu- 
lated by a letter’ (630) from Honorius, earnestly beg- 
ging of the Irish people, comparatively few in numbers 
as they were, and at the ends of the earth, not to consider 
themselves wiser than all the churches of Christ throughout 
the world, but to celebrate Easter at the time laid down 
by the bishops of the world. 

In consequence of this letter a synod was held at Old 
Leighlin, or Magh Lene‘ (630). In the debate that ensued 
at the council there was cited the famous Canon of St. 
Patrick: “ Moreover, if any case should arise of extreme 
difficulty, and beyond the knowledge of all the judges of 
the nations of the Scots, it is to be duly referred to the 


1 Cf. on this subject Smith’s th dissert. in his ed. of Bede. Mont- 
alembert, Movks, etc., iv. 151 seq. 

® Bede, 77. Z., ii. 4. St. Lawrence and the others say that they had 
hoped to find the Irish more willing to conform to the custom of 
the Universal Church than the Britons; but from Bishop Dogan and 
Abbot Columbanus they found that the Irish were as bad as the British 
in that respect. 

8 Summarised in Bede, 20., c. 19. 

4 Magh Lene or Campus Lene, near Rahan, King’s County, and not 
far from the famous abbey of Clonmacnoise, where our countryman , 
Alcuin studied, 
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chair of the archbishop of the Gaedhil, that is to say, of 
Patrick, and the jurisdiction of this bishop (of Armagh). 
But if such a case as aforesaid, of a matter at issue, cannot 
be easily disposed of (by him), with his counsellors in that 
(investigation), we have decreed that it be sent to the 
apostolic seat, that is to say, to the chair of the apostle 
Peter, having the authority of the city of Rome. These 
are the persons who decreed concerning this matter, viz., 
Auxilius, Patrick, Secundinus and Benignus. But after 
the death of St. Patrick his disciples carefully wrote out his 
books.”? Thus does the canon run in the Book of Armagh, 
the most important of the extant ancient books of Ireland, 
a book as remarkable for the beauty of its penmanship as 
for its antiquity of some II00 years. 

To Rome, then, it was decided by the Fathers of Magh 
Lene that representatives “should go as children to learn 
the wish of their parent,” as the letter? of the Abbot 


1 “Si vero in illa (the See of Armagh) cum suis sapientibus facile 
sanari non poterit talis caussa preedicte negotiationis ad sedem apostoli- 
cam decrevimus esse mittendam, id est ad Petri apostoli cathedram 
auctoritatem Rome urbis habentem,” cited by O’Curry in his learned 
Lectures on the Manuscript Materials of Ancient Irish Fiistory, p. 611, 
quoting from the Book of Armagh, fol. 21, b. b. On this canon, 
O’Curry remarks (p. 373): “This most important canon affords a 
proof so unanswerable as to dispose for ever of the modern imposition 
so pertinaciously practised upon a large section of our countrymen, as 
well as upon foreigners speaking the English language, viz., that ‘the 
primitive Church of Erinn did not acknowledge or submit to the Pope's 
supremacy, or appeal to it in cases of ecclesiastical necessity or diffi- 
culty. Nor is this canon, I may add, by any means the only piece 
of important evidence furnished by our ancient books on this great 
point of Catholic doctrine.” 

2 Ap. Migne, ?. Z., t. 87, p. 969. “ Quid autem pravius sentire de 
Ecclesia matre, quam si dicamus, Roma errat, Hierosolyma errat, 
Antiochia errat, totus mundus errat; soli tantum Scoti (Irish) et 
Britones rectum sapiunt. . . . Illi (episcopi) congregati in unum, . . 
in campo Lene sanxerunt et dixerunt: ‘ Decessores nostri manda- 
verunt . ... ut meliora et potiora probata a fonte baptismi nostri et 
sapientize et successoribus apostolorum Domini delata sine scrupulo 
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Cummian to Abbot Segenius expresses it. Segenius, it 
may be noted, was the abbot of Iona who sent St. Aidan 
to preach the faith in Northumbria. Cummian (+661), 
known as the Tall, to whose letter just cited we are 
indebted for most of what we know of the synod of 
Campus Lene, was bishop and abbot of Clonfert. Related 
to the chieftains of South Connaught, and equally dis- 
tinguished for learning and piety, he was the admiration 
of his countrymen. His master, Colman, who survived 
him, regarded him as fit to sit in the chair of Peter. The 
Four Masters have preserved a few lines of Colman’s elegy 
on his pupil. In Bishop Healy’s translation they read: 


“Of Erin’s priests, it were not meet 
That one should sit in Gregory’s seat, 
Except that Cummian crossed the sea, 
For he Rome’s ruler well might be.” 


The deputies of the synod, on their return (633), pointed 
out the unanimity with which the Roman calculation as to 
the time of keeping Easter was observed throughout the 
Christian world. From that time, “on the admonition of 
the bishop of the apostolic See,” says Bede (iii. 3), the 
whole .of the South of Ireland fell into harmony with the 
rest of Christendom on the Paschal question. The North 
of Ireland, the Picts and the Britons of Cambria, came 
over to the Roman calculation at different epochs of the 


humiliter sumeremus.’ Deinde . . . . misimus quos novimus sapientes 
et humiles esse, velut natos ad matrem. ... Et ad Roman urbem 
venientes,” etc. This letter of Cummian was written in the year 633. 
Cf. Hist. of Scotland, by Bellesheim, Eng. trans., i. 122 seg.; Ecclesi- 
astical Hist. of Ireland, p. 100 f., by Brennan. The Book of Armagh, 
still preserved in Trinity College, Dublin, was finished in 807. Haddan 
and Stubbs (ii., pt. ii., p. 332 n.) would bring down the date of the canon 
of St. Patrick to the eighth century, But the letter of Cummian certainly 
proves that it—or some similar canon—was quoted at the synod of Old 
Leighlin, . 
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eighth century, and so brought the Easter controversy to 
a close. 

The Visigothic kings who succeeded Recared were Spain. 
engaged in finally breaking up the remains of the imperial 
power in the peninsula, in subduing the Basques, in trying 
to bring into harmonious working the naturally discordant 
elements of their kingdom, the Visigoths, the Suevi and 
the Spaniards. Under Chintila (636-40) were held two 
councils at Toledo (v. and vi.), attended by the bishops and 
nobles of the kingdom, to legislate on its religious and civil 
concerns. To the bishops assembled in the sixth council 
(January 638), Honorius despatched a letter exhorting 
them to show themselves “more zealous for the faith, and 
more alert in suppressing the disorders of the perfidious.” + 
Whether these words were directed against the Jews it is 
impossible to say, as only the argument of this letter is 
extant. But decrees of the assembly, to which it was 
directed, bore heavily on them, thus sharing in the general 
movement against the Jews which, as we have noted above, 
was on foot at this time. The twenty-first letter of 
Braulio, Bishop of Saragossa (from which is gathered the 
substance of the Pope’s letter), addressed in the name of 
the synod to Honorius, begged him to condemn those who 
put forth the report that Rome allowed baptised Jews to 
return to their superstitions. 

As this letter of Braulio (ap. Florez, Espatia Sagrada, 
vol. xxx. p. 348) is written in the name of all the bishops 
of Spain, it is deserving of a full analysis. It opens by 
stating that the Pope will be fulfilling in the very best way 
the obligations of “the chair given him by God,” when, 
“with the holy solicitude of all the Churches, and with 


1 Jaffé, 2038 ; Ceillier, Wzst. des auteurs, xi. 730. The chronicler of 
his reign, St. Isidore, condemns the action of Chintila against the 
Jews. It was not “according to knowledge”; “potestate enim 
compulit quos provocare fidei ratione oportuit,” 
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shining light of doctrine,” he provides protection for the 
Church and punishes “those who divide the Lord’s tunic 
with the sword of the word.” The bishops of Spain, at the 
instigation of Chintila, ‘their king’ and the Pope’s ‘most 
clement son, were going to assemble together, when the 
Pope’s exhortation that they should do so reached the 
king. They thought, however, that the language used in 
the papal ‘decree’ was rather hard upon them, as they 
indeed had not been altogether inactive in the cause of 
their duty. They therefore thought it right to let the 
Pope see what they had accomplished—sending him the 
decrees of their synods—that ‘his eminent apostleship’ 
(apostolatus vestri apex) might judge for himself. This 
they did “with the veneration which they owed to the 
apostolic See.” 

They know, indeed, that no “deceit of the serpent can 
make any impression on the Rock of Peter, resting as it 
does on the stability of Jesus Christ,” and hence they are 
sure that that cannot be true which false and silly rumours 
have set going, viz., that “by the decrees (oraculis) of the 
venerable Roman prelate (Romani Principis), it has been 
permitted to baptised Jews to return to the superstitions of 
their religion.” 

In conclusion Braulio begs the prayers of the Pope.! 

It was most likely by the bearers of this letter, and of 
the acts of the council, that Chintila forwarded to Rome 
a covering or decoration (pallium) for the altar of St. Peter, 
on which was worked an inscription setting forth that King 
Chintila offered this gift to St. Peter, the first of the 


1 “Domino reverendissimo et apostolicce glorize meritis honorando 
Pape Honorio, universi episcopi per Hispaniam constituti. . . . 
Cathedrze vestre a Deo vobis collate, munus persolvitis, . . . Cum 
veneratione quam Sedi Apostolicae debemus. . . . Figmentum colubri 
non credimus fecisse vestigium in Petra Petri, quam fundatam esse 
novimus stabilitate D. J. Christi,” 
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apostles, the chief of all Christ’s disciples, and begged his 
assistance.} 

Fragmentary as is the character of this section on 
Honorius and Spain, it is still useful as showing the para- 
mount position of the Pope in matters religious in that 
country. 

So far, we have seen Honorius successful in all his Character 
undertakings, and in his dealings with others. And from Honorius 
what has been said already of his life, it may fairly be 
inferred that Honorius? was an active-minded, business- 
like man; and that, like a true Roman, he always looked 
at the practical side of things. If this estimate of his 
character is correct, it will serve to throw light on what 
has now to be treated of at some length, viz., his correspon- 
dence with Sergius, patriarch of Constantinople, and his 
connection with the Monothelite heresy. If Honorius 
was over-reached by Sergius, it was because, being honest, 
practical, and straightforward, he thought that the wily 
Greek was approaching him in the same spirit. It never 
entered into the thoughts of Honorius that what seemed 
to be a plain letter asking for guidance was a trap to 
inveigle him, at least, into ambiguous language, on the 
question of the one or two wills in Our Lord. If Sergius is 
here spoken of as wily, it is because, though it is taken 
for granted, that at first, at least, he did not see the Mono- 


1“ Discipulis cunctis Domini prelatus amore, 
Dignus apostolico primus honore coli. 
Sancte, tuis, Petre meritis haec munera supplex 
Chintila rex offert. Pande salutis opem.” 
(Ap. De Rossi, Jwscripi., i. 254, Or Grisar, Analecta, i. 87.) 

2 An author of Honorius’ time, the abbot Jonas, in his Life of Szé. 
Bertulf, writes (c. 6): “Erat venerabilis preesul Honorius sagax 
animo, vigens consilio, doctrina clarus, dulcedine et humilitate pollens.” 
The fe of the saint, the second abbot of Bobbio, is to be found in 
Migne, P. L., t. 87. On Jonas, cf Tiraboschi, Storia del. Let. Ttal., 
ValilenGen 25 dts 2 oe 


Mono- 
thelism. 
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physite bearings of the formula, ‘one energy,’ or ‘ principle 
of work,’ and though, no doubt, at first he really imagined 
that the formula would properly serve to reconcile the 
Monophysites to the Church, it is difficult to believe that 
he continued to act straightforwardly and honestly in his 
advocacy of his ideas. 

The Monothelite or ‘one-will’ heresy was but another 
phase of the Monophysite or ‘one-nature’ heresy which 
infected so many of the Easterns. Of course, if there was 
but one nature, and that divine, in Our Lord, after the 
union of the two natures of God and man had been 
effected, it follows that there would have been but one 
will in that one nature, and that a divine will. That is to 
say, the doctrine of Monothelism or ‘one will’ would have 
been true. But considering there were two natures in Our 
Lord after the hypostatic union (that is to say, considering 
that the union of the two complete natures of God and 
man in Our Lord did not destroy or absorb the nature 
of man in Him), there were, therefore, really two, what 
one might call physically distinct wills in Our Lord. 
Or, in the strict sense of the words, ‘ Duothelism, or 
‘two wills, was, and of course is, the proper term to 
express the truth relative to the number of wills in Our 
Lord. As, however, the two wills in Our Lord could not 
be at variance, there was practically, in action resulting 
from the application of will, but one will in Our Lord. 
Hence, were there question of divergent wills, one would 
say there was but one will in Our Lord ; and, on the 
contrary, were there question of physically distinct wills, 
one must say that there were two wills in Our Lord. It 
is easy to see, therefore, that as, 27 a sense, both expressions, 
‘one will’ and ‘two wills” are correct, a designing, or 
well-meaning, but illogical, individual, under cover of the 
ambiguity that arises from that fact, might insinuate false 
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doctrine to an unsuspecting person. And so it will be 
seen that Sergius, putting forth in his letter to Pope 
Honorius the idea of divergent wills, taught his Monothelite 
doctrine ; whereas Pope Honorius, in his reply, though 
he seemed to indulge in Monothelite language, making 
use of the terms that Sergius had done, really taught the 
true doctrine of two wills, as is plain from his constantly 
insisting on the fact of the two complete natures in Our 
Lord, and their independent, though ever harmonious 
action. To throw further light on the letter of the Pope, 
I will cite two apposite passages (pp. 78, 81) from Father 
Luke Rivington’s Dependence: “Further, there is in Our 
Lord’s human nature what is sometimes called the will 
of the reason, and the will of the senses, but between the 
two there is not, and there cannot be, contrariety. In the 
Agony the will of the senses expressed itself, but was 
incapable of disobedience, for it was not wounded by the 
fall, and it was the will of the Eternal Word. There was 
no triumph of the one over the other, for there was no 
rebellion, no faintest wish that it might be otherwise. In 
a word, the operation of the human will (with its two 
departments) is distinct from the operation of the divine 
in the selfsame Person of the Word; but, whilst distinct, 
incapable of contrariety . .. Honorius discountenanced 
the expression ¢wu energies, which he applied to contrariant 
wills in Our Lord’s human nature, whilst really Sergius and 
his followers were using it of the separate natures of Our 
Blessed Lord—in which sense it was a vital truth.” 

With the view of reconciling the Monophysites, Sergius, Action of 
5 . _ Sergius. 
before the year 622, impregnated the Emperor Heraclius 
with his heterodox views, pointing out to him that, by simply 
insisting on ‘one will’ (@éAnua), and ‘one ruling energy or 
operation’ (éépyea), in Our Lord, he would probably be 
able to bring over the Monophysites, who, for that con- 
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cession, would agree to acknowledge the two natures. To 
ensure the success of his schemes, he managed to get 
Athanasius, the Jacobite, who had adopted his compromise, 
made patriarch of Antioch (629) and Cyrus, another of 
his partisans, translated from the See of Phasis to that of 
Alexandria (630). On the basis of ‘one theandric opera- 
tion’! (ula Oeavdpixyn evépyeca), Cyrus brought over a sect 
of Monophysites to the Church (633). Sergius would now 
have had all his own way, had it not been for the opposi- 
tion of a monk Sophronius, whe became patriarch of 
Jerusalem in 633 or 634. Before, however, Sergius had 
received any offictal information of Sophronius’ election, 
he wrote to Pope Honorius a very artful letter,? in which 
he begins by praising in an exaggerated way the labours 
of Cyrus, patriarch of Alexandria, by whom the people of 
Alexandria, and almost all Egypt, Libya, etc., had been 
brought into the one fold of Jesus Christ, on the basis of 
certain articles, among which was one on the ‘one opera- 
tion’ of Our Lord. He then goes on to set forth how a 
certain holy monk Sophronius stepped in to spoil what 
had been accomplished by objecting to the article on the 
‘one operation, saying that there were ‘two operations.’ 
Even when he (Cyrus) had pointed out that, since the 
fathers had used the phrase ‘one operation, it was not 
advisable, especially under the circumstances, to call it 
in question, even then Sophronius would not withdraw 
his opposition. 

And, continued Sergius, when Cyrus in consequence 


? Another ambiguous phrase ; orthodox, if by it is meant ‘one line of 
action or conduct’ resulting from the divine and human will acting in 
harmony ; hezerodox, if by it is meant ‘one line of conduct’ proceeding 
from a will in which the divine element had, so to speak, annihilated 
the human—thus reduced to a mere instrument. 

2 These letters of Sergius and Honorius are to be found in the 
different editions of the councils, é.e., Mansi, x}. ; Migne, P. Z., t. 80, 
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wrote to him (Sergius), he thought it hard that the 
phrase ‘one operation’ should be removed from the 
articles of reconciliation, after so happy a union had 
been brought about. Accordingly he (Sergius) wrote to 
Sophronius asking to give the very words! of any of 
the great Fathers using the eract phrase ‘two operations.’ 
When, as Sergius goes on to say, Sophronius could 
not do this, he (Sergius) wrote to Cyrus and pointed 
out to him that it would be better to drop both 
phrases, as heresies had generally sprung from such-like 
disputes, and simply confess that Our Lord Jesus Christ 
wrought works both human and divine (évepyeiv ta Te 
Ocia kat Ta avOpwrwa). Because some, he pretended, 
would think that the phrase ‘one operation’ had been 
introduced to attack the hypostatical union of the two 
natures in Christ; and the phrase ‘two operations, as 
not used by the ‘fathers; would scandalise many. For 
the phrase would imply two contrary wills in Our Lord. 
And in the one person there cannot be two contrary 
wills on the same subjects (advvarov yap évi kal T@ avT@O 
roxeruévy Svo Gua Kat Kata TavTov bperravai OedAjpara). 

At the request of the emperor, he had extracted and 
sent to him (Heraclius) the testimonies of the Fathers 
on the ‘one operation’ which Mennas? had sent to Pope 
Vigilius. It is in accordance with the wish of the emperor 
that he (Sergius) is sending the account of this affair to 
Honorius, and in conclusion he (Sergius) begs the Pope 


1 This is a very favourite practice of heretics. When a controversy 
arises on a particular point of doctrine for the first time, of course, new 
phrases are often coined to express the points under discussion more 
exactly. No matter how plainly the ‘ fathers’ may have, in more general 
terms, expressed the truth, heretics pretend they (the ‘fathers ’) have 
not taught that truth, because they have not used technical phrases 
devised after their time. 

2 A document declared spurious in the third session of the Sixth 
General Council. 


First letter 
of Pope 
Honorius 
to Sergius, 
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by his charity and the grace given him by God, to 
amend what may be imperfect in his letter, and to write 
to him what seemed best to him (Honorius) on these 
matters. 

This most diplomatic and apparently open letter was 
written in 634, after Sophronius had become patriarch 
of Jerusalem, but before either Sergius or Honorius had 
received the official synodical letter of Sophronius in- 
forming them of the fact. Honorius replied (634) at some 
length to Sergius by a letter in which, after approving 
of Sergius’ wish to preserve silence in connection with 
a new phrase which might scandalise the simple, he 
emphasises the great defined truth of there being two 
complete natures in Our Lord; and adds that Our 
Lord “wrought! divine acts through the mediation of 
fits humanity, which was united hypostatically to the 
Word of God,” and that the union took place “while 
the differences of the two natures marvellously remained 
unchanged.” With much more to the same effect, he 
infers that the will of Our Lord Jesus Christ was but 
one, because He took, when ‘ He was made flesh, a human 
nature that was ferfect, one created before the existence of 
stn, He thinks it the more necessary to point that out, 
because in Scripture ‘flesh’ often means ‘corruption,’ 
Whereas, of course, Our Saviour did not assume a 
corrupt nature, a nature that was at war with “the law 
of the mind” (Rom. vii. 23). For in Our Saviour there 
was “no other law in His members” or a will that was at 
war with Him. With regard to such expressions in the 


1 Tov KUpiov.... evepyodvra Td Ocia peottevobons THs avOpwndrnros Tis 
évwbetons a’tw TO OcG Adyw Kad’? Swootacw .... btwS.... vondein 
Mevovo@y tay Stabopdy Exarépwr dicewy évodcba. Dominum.. 


operatum divina, media humanitate verbo Deo naturaliter unita. . 
Ut nimirum mirabiliter manentibus utrarumque naturarum differentiis 
cognoscatur uniri. 
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New Testament as “not My will but Thine be done,” 
(St. Mark xiv. 36; St. John vi. 38), they are not indica- 
tions of a will at variance with the divine, but they are 
recorded to teach us by His example to follow the will 
of God rather than our own. The Pope thinks it not 
right to bring under the defined teaching of the Church 
either phrase, viz., either one or two energies, as these 
phrases have not been sanctioned by the Church in any 
way. And, therefore, although the Scripture teaches 
plainly that Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
“is one and the same! person, performing completely both 
divine and human acts”; whether “on account of the 
operations of the divinity and the humanity we ought 
to speak of one or two operations,” is to be left to 
grammarians to decide. 

Again and again, before the close of his letter, and in 
a variety? of different phrases, does the Pope insist on 
the Catholic doctrine of the One Person and the two com- 
plete natures, acting perfectly according to those natures ; 
and he wishes the phrases ‘one or two energies’ to be 
dropped, lest the simple think that either Eutychianism 
or Nestorianism is being taught. 


1 Ingots Xpiords 5 vids rod Ocod... . efs nat § airds eotw evepyay 
ra Gera kal Ta GvOpdmvaTerActws. Jesus Christus, Filius Dei ipse est unus 
operator divinitatis atque humanitatis. 

aérepov dt Bid Td Epya Tis OedtynTos Ki THs avOpwmdryTos fla 7) dbo evép- 
yetat Sperov wapayduevar AéyerOar x.7.A. Utrum autem propter opera 
divinitatis et humanitatis, una an gemine operationes debeant derivatze 
dici, etc. 

2 Our Lord worked “77 kowwria éxarépas Pioews avrod,” Communione 
utriusque nature. 

We have to acknowledge Jesus Christ the one worker of the 
divine and human nature. 7’ &a kal rdv abrdy evepyoivra ev ri Oéa Kal 
avOpwrivy doe. Unum operatorem divine atque humane nature ; 
and that He works in the two natures divinely and humanly—é» dvo 
diocow evepyoovra ta Ths Oedrnros Kal THs av0pwrdtntos. In duabus 
naturis operatum divinitus atque humanitus. 
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There is extant also a fragment of a second letter of 
Pope Honorius to Sergius, written, perhaps, after the 
Pope had received the synodical letter of Sophronius 
informing him of his election. This letter is to the 
same effect as the first; and writers) who cannot be 
suspected of partiality, allow that it is practically 
orthodox. 

During the lifetime of Honorius his letters to Sergius 
were never made public by that patriarch, and the ‘one- 
will’ controversy seems to have slumbered. Sergius 
must evidently have regarded Honorius not as a sup- 
porter of his heretical views, but as one who would 
prove a most uncompromising and formidable opponent 
should he discover them. But on the death of Honorius 
and during the vacancy of the Holy See—to give an 
outline here of the Monothelite affair which will be 
filled in under the lives of the succeeding pontiffs— 
Sergius induced Heraclius to publish under his imperial 
authority a document which he had himself composed, 
and which is known as the ‘Ecthesis’2 This document, 
while enjoining silence as to the use of the terms ‘one 
or two energies,’ asserts ‘one will’ in Our Lord, as usual, 
under cover of the pretext of avoiding two contrary wills 
in Him. 

Sergius died soon after the publication of the ‘ Ecthesis,’ 
viz. in the month of December 638. His successor, 


1 E.g., Bury, Later Roman Enipire, ii. 252. 

2 That Sergius was indeed the author of the ‘Ecthesis, which was 
issued as an imperial edict, is clear from a fragment of one of 
Heraclius’ letters, in which he excuses himself from the responsibility 
of it. Apud Mansi, Comc., xi. p. 9. 

It is positively refreshing to find in a note to Platina’s Lives of the 
Popes, edited by Rev. W. Benham, B.D., etc., for the Amcient and 
Modern Library of Theological Literature, i. 148, “ Pope Honorius 
distinctly pronounced himself in favour of the Monothelite heresy, in 
Ais Ecthesis, or ‘ Exposition of the Faith,’ issued in 639.” 
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Pyrrhus, continued to spread the Monothelite heresy. 
But John IV., having (641) condemned the ‘ Ecthesis, 
Heraclius, before his death (February II, 641), renounced 
his own edict. After the short reigns of Constantine III. 
and Heracleonas, Constans IJ., an unworthy prince, at the 
wish of Paul, the heretical successor of Pyrrhus, issued as 
his own (648) an instrument drawn up by Paul, which went 
by the name of the ‘Type. This edict forbade mention to 
be made of either one or two wills or operations in Christ. 
In asynod in 649, Pope Martin I. condemned this ‘ Type,’ 
an action that cost him his life. The Sixth General Council 
(680) practically extinguished this heresy, though we meet 
with a slight revival of it under the Emperor Philippicus, 
who reigned from 711-713. It is instructive to note that 
while the emperors were dogmatising, they were losing 
their empire to the Saracens. Jerusalem was taken by the 
latter in 637, and Alexandria in 641. Africa was lost to 
the empire in 698, and the last flare-up of Monothelism * 
(711-713) revealed the loss of Spain, as well of that part 
which remained to the empire as of that which was in the 
hands of the Visigoths, to the Mohammedan Moors. 

Before leaving Honorius, a critical remark or two on his Remarks 
letters? to Sergius, in their theological aspect, may be ates 
pardoned on account of the general interest taken in them. ee 
Theology is not the province of an historian, certainly, but a, 
these letters, especially the first of them, have been so much 
quoted in connection with certain Catholic teachings, that 
they can hardly be spoken of without a reference to their 


1 It was finally extinguished by the successor of Philippicus, 
Anastasius II. 

2 Contrary to the opinion of some Catholic writers, the letters are 
here allowed to be genuine and incorrupt ; as are also the Acts of the 
Sixth General Council. This is in accordance with nearly all the best 
Catholic modern authors. Cf Héfélé, Hist. of the Councils, v. p. 56 seq.; 
p. 191 seg., Eng. trans. 
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theological side. They are said by some to be a clear 
refutation of the doctrine of papal infallibility. This 
they could only be if, heretical in themselves, they were 
ex cathedra utterances; or if they were condemned as 
heretical ex cathedra pronouncements, by some authority 
that Catholics acknowledge to be infallible, viz., by a Pope, 
acting as head of the Church and teaching the Church, or by 
a general council. Now neither of these propositions can 
be established with reference to the letters of Honorius. Of 
the two letters of Honorius to Sergius, it must be noted 
that there are only extant Greek translations. The originals 
are lost. Further, as the second letter is acknowledged to 
be ‘ practically orthodox’ by even Protestant historians, it 
is not to the point in the present discussion. 

If the first letter be read together with the letter ot 
Sergius, it will be clear to the careful and impartial reader, 
from the analysis of those letters given above, not only that 
Honorius thought correctly on the subject of the two wills, 
but that, taken with the context, there is not a single 
heretical sentence in his letter. There is indeed a sentence 
in his letter which is not wise—the sentence in which he 
doubts whether the new terms ‘one or two operations’ 
are useful or desirable. Subsequent adoption of the term 
‘two operations’ showed its usefulness. And there is a 
sentence in his letter which, at first sight, seems heterodox, 
viz., where he agrees with Sergius that there is only ‘one 
will in Our Lord.” But the very reason that he gives for 
his statement shows that he was referring to the resultant 
will of Our Lord, z.e., to the will of Our Lord when reduced 
to action, and not to the number of wills in the second 
person of the Blessed Trinity after His incarnation. He 
says that Our Lord had one will, viz., one will in agreement 
with the divine will, because He assumed a ferfect human 
nature, not one in which the ‘law ot the flesh’ warred 
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against “the law of the spirit” (Romans vii. 25). The Pope 
did not regard the question as one affecting the completeness 
of the two natures in Christ, but merely as one of words, 
He thought that neither phrase ‘one or two energies’ was 
desirable, inasmuch as St. Paul? (1 Cor. xii. 6) used the 
phrase ‘ diversities of operations’ (diaipéves evepynuatov), 
or ‘energies. For the Greek translator of the Pope’s letter 
uses évepyeav, as the eguzvalent of the Pope’s ‘ operationum.’ 
This would seem to point to the fact that Honorius con- 
sidered the two ‘energies’ or ‘principles of action’ of 
Sergius as simply equivalent to two resulting ‘acts, or 
rather ‘classes of acts.’ This double use of the word 
operation (évépyea) might well lead the Pope to refer to 
grammarians the exact force of the word évépyeva—the 
more so that he was probably labouring under the same 
difficulty as St. Gregory I. complained about, viz. a want 
of men able to translate the letters of the Greeks into Latin. 

What should really be fiza/, as to whether Honorius was 
really a Monothelite or not, should be the declaration 
of the man who wrote the letter for Pope Honorius. Such 
a statement is fortunately extant. The great champion 
of orthodoxy, the abbot Maximus, in a famous disputation 
which he had with Pyrrhus, the successor of Sergius, in 
the year 645, triumphantly asked his opponent, who had 
brought forward Honorius as teaching one will in our 
Lord, “Who? is the more worthy interpreter of the Pope’s 


1 Cf. Fr. Bottalla, Pope Honorius (Lond. 1868), as quoted by 
Ward. 

2 Disp. Max. cum Pyrrho, ap. Labbe, v. 1813 f. Jax. Quis fuerit 
fide et auctoritate dignus epistole hujus interpres, qui eam ex persona 
Honorii scripsit, adhuc superstes, et qui totum Occidentem cum aliis 
virtutibus, tum dogmatibus fidei Christianze illustravit; an ii qui 
Constantinopli, que ex corde erant, loquebantur? Pyr. Qui hanc 
composuit. Jax. Is igitur ipse,cum.... de hac epistola scriberet, 
dixit: Unam voluntatem diximus in Domino, non Divinitatis ejus et 
humanitatis, sed humanitatis solius, etc. 
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letter, the one who wrote it in the Pope’s name, and who 
is still alive, and has illuminated the whole West with his 
learning, or those at Constantinople who say what they 
wish?” Pyrrhus replied, “Certainly the one who com- 
posed the letter.” “Then,” retorted Maximus, “the same 
man, again writing in the name of a Pope (John IV.), and 
to the Emperor Constantine, says, speaking of this same 
letter, ‘When we spoke of one will in Our Lord, we were 
speaking of His human will only, as is plain from our 
arguing that there could not be contrary wills in Our Lord 
—viz., of the flesh and of the spirit.’” This answer silenced 
Pyrrhus on that point, which, from his ready dropping 
of it, he cannot have thought strong. In another place} 
St. Maximus speaks indignantly of the impudence of 
Pyrrhus, the successor of Sergius, in daring to cite the 
great, the divine Honorius, the apostolic See itself, as a 
partisan of his heresy. Ina letter? to the priest Marinus, 
he declares definitely that Honorius, when he spoke of 
one will, did not deny the duality of wills in the two natures 
of Our Lord. He proceeds to show from the Pope’s words 
that he was only arguing against the idea that there could 
be two opposing wills in the person of Christ. Towards the 
close of this letter, St. Maximus says that he is sure he has 

1 Ep. ad Petrum illust., ap. Migne, P. L., t. 129, p. 575. “Et quod 
est risu, imo ut magis proprie dicamus, dignissimum, utpote illorum 
demonstrativum audaciz, nec adversus ipsam apostolicam sedem 
mentiri temere pigritati sunt; .... et veluti quodam ab ea recepto 
decreto, in suis contextis pro impia ecthesi actionibus secum magnum 
Honorium acceperunt, suze preesumptionis attestationem ad _ alios 
facientes viri in causa pietatis maximam eminentiam.” He reminds 
Peter that the See of Rome is the Catholic Church “sedem Romanam, 
z.e., Catholicam ecclesiam.” He says further “SS. Romanorum ecclesize 
BB. papam, z.¢., apostolicam sedem, quze ab ipso incarnato Dei Verbo, 
sed et omnibus sanctis synodis . . . . universarum que in toto orbe 
terrarum sunt, sanctarum Dei ecclesiarum in omnibus et per omnia 


percepit et habet imperium.” 
a7. Pp: 507. 
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taken the right view of the letter of Honorius from what 
he has been told by the abbot Anastasius, who has just 
returned from Rome. Anastasius told him, avers the saint, 
that when in Rome he asked the chief ecclesiastics of that 
great church, and the abbot John, who had drawn up the 
letter, why the phrase ove we// had been inserted. The 
Romans, continued the Greek abbot to St. Maximus, were 
very much put out at the meaning which had been given 
to the phrase, and declared that numerical unity of will 
in Our Lord had never been intended to be expressed, nor 
had there been any intention of conveying the idea that 
the human will of Our Saviour had been annihilated. 
There had only been a wish to show that there was no 
depraved will in Our Lord as there is in us. 

Hence, in conclusion, the saint expresses his unbounded 
astonishment at the deceitful tactics of the heretics, who, 
by interpreting his words as they chose, claimed as their 
supporter one who did not side with them in the least 
(undapas cvveTromevov). 

Finally, in the document known as the apology for Pope 
Honorius, which was addressed by the abbot John himself, 
in the name of Pope John IV., to the Emperor Constantine, 
the last-named pontiff asserts} positively that his pre- 
decessor only objected to the idea that there were two 
wills (that is, of course, what is spoken of as a good and 
a bad will) in Our Lord as man. Hence, were the letter 
of Honorius, taken by itself, much more difficult to explain 
in an orthodox sense than it is, the evidence of the abbot 
John, and the other contemporary Roman ecclesiastics to 
whom the abbot Anastasius addressed himself, would com- 
pel its being understood in a sense adverse to Monothelism. 


1 Ep. ap. Migne, 2d. (or t. 80), p. 561.“ Decessor meus .. . . dicebat 
non fuisse in eo (Christo) sicut in nobis peccatoribus mentis et carnis 
contrarias voluntates.” 


Honorius 
and the 
sixth 
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council, 
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But even if the letter be allowed to be heterodox on the 
subject of the ove will, and if it be allowed to be an 
ex cathedra pronouncement,! it would not even then militate 
against the Catholic doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Pope. For on the matter of the controversy Honorius 
formulated no decision. On the question of ‘one or two 
wills, all that he really insisted on was sz/ence on the part 
of those already engaged in disputing on the subject 
brought before him. Whatever that subject was, and 
whatever the Pope may have thought or written upon 
it, all he wanted was, wot to instruct the Catholic world 
upon it, but to avoid (as he hoped) worse trouble, and that 
the Catholic world should not be stirred up on the matter 
through the disputes which he wished his letter to end. 

A word must here be said, in anticipation, about the 
action of the Sixth General Council (680) in condemning 
not only Monothelism but also Honorius, the heretic.2 
It has indeed been contended that the Council may not 
have anathematised Honorius in the same sense as it 


5] 


* “Tn what the Pope said as to the two natures in Our Lord he spoke 
ex cathedra, because he fulfilled the conditions required by the Vatican 
council for an ex cathedra definition ; (quum omnium christianorum 
pastoris et doctoris munere fungens pro suprema sua apostolica auctori- 
tate doctrinam de fide vel moribus ab universa ecclesia tenendam 
definit. Sess. iv. c. 4). To say that Honorius defined nothing new 
does not invalidate this contention ; because, as a matter of fact, the 
infallibility of the Pope is generally exercised in confirming what has 
already been defined, and not in issuing decisions on fresh subjects.” 
In the letter of Honorius, then, there was an infallible definition on the 
matter of the two natures and a disciplinary regulation imposing silence, 
which was a mistake (Grisar, Avalecta, i. 398). 

? In the thirteenth session, after anathematising Sergius and others, 
the council added: “Cum his vero simul projici a S. Dei Ecclesia 
Cath., simulque anathematizare preevidimus, et Honorium, qui fuerat 
Papa antique Rome, eo quod invenimus per scripta, quze ab eo facta 
sunt ad Sergium, quia in omnibus ejus mentem assecutus est, et impia 
dogmata confirmavit.” Cf also sessions 16 and 18; and zz/fra, under 
Agatho. 
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did Pyrrhus and Sergius.1. For it must be observed that 
the word heretic did not always denote one who ‘ knowingly 
and willingly’ taught error. It sometimes, as Bolgeni? has 
conclusively shown, was applied to such as favoured error in 
any way. And it would certainly seem, from the edict which 
Constantine issued at the close of the council regarding 
the observance of its decrees, that when the council in- 
cluded Honorius in its anathemas, it only did so in the 
sense of his having favoured the spread of Monothelism 
by his letters to Sergius. The edict speaks of Honorius 
as “a confirmer of the heresy and as one who was not 
consistent with himself.” 

It cannot, however, be denied that it is more natural 
to assume that all those condemned by the council were 
all condemned in the same sense. But is not this admission 
fatal to the doctrine of papal infallibility? Does it not 
suppose that an authority (a general council), acknow- 
ledged by Catholics as infallible, declared that Honorius 
did teach heresy? In reply to this contention it must be 
borne in mind that it is Catholic doctrine that the decrees 
of any council only obtain force in so far as they are 
confirmed by the sovereign pontiff. And Leo II. in 
confirming the decrees of the Sixth Ecumenical Council, 
placed a limitation to their decrees (Sep.—Dec. 682). 
He anathematised Honorius certainly, but not for teaching 
error, but simply because “he permitted® the immaculate 

1 It seems, however, more likely that they did. The jealousy with 
which some of the Orientals, especially those connected with the 
ambitious patriarchs of Constantinople, regarded the Holy See made 
them only too ready to aim a blow at it. 

2 Fatt! dommatici, t.1. c. 4.,ap. Jungmann, p. 449. 

3 It is true the Latin version runs “qui immaculatam fidem sub- 
vertere conatus est.” But the original Greek has “ piavOjvo thy &omidrov 
napexépnoe,” which corresponds with what the Pope (Leo II.) wrote at 


the same time about Honorius and the council to (1) Ervigius, king of 
the Visigoths, “ Qui immaculatam apostolicze traditionis regulam . . 
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faith to be stained,” as the Greek original phrases it. And 
so, as one (Form. 84)1 of the formulas of the Lzber Diurnus 
shows us, after the sixth general council the Popes in 
their profession of faith were wont to condemn Sergius, 
etc., “and Honorius, who gave encouragement to their 
heresy.” 

There is no need to go into what later popes or councils 
have said about Honorius. Their words are on the same 
lines as those respectively of the sixth council and of 
Pope Leo. For in the twentieth century one may say 
—with far greater reason than Anastasius, the librarian,? in 
the ninth—that paper rather than matter would fail in 
an attempt to collect all that has been said in defence 
of Honorius. 

With whatever degree of guilt he incurred from his 
action with regard to his letter to Sergius, Honorius 
went to meet his Maker in October 638. He was buried 
as usual in St. Peter’s. By the non-Catholic Gregorovius? 
he is regarded as “a pious and highly educated man, .... 
who distinguished himself in Rome by the building of 
churches, securing for his memory a plate by the side 
of Damasus and Symmachus, and furthering the trans- 
formation of the ancient city.” 


maculari consensit” ; and (2) to the bishops of Spain, “Qui fammam 
heeretici dogmatis non, ut decuit apostolicam auctoritatem, incipientem 
exstinxit, sed negligendo confovit.” 

1 Ed. Sickel, p, 100, “Una cum Honorio, qui pravis eorum assertioni- 
bus fomentum impendit.”. With our main conclusions concerning 
Honorius such a writer as Professor Bury is in entire accord. “ He 
uses the expression ‘one will,’ and yet we need not regard him as a 
Monothelite. . . . Nor need we reject as not genuine the Acts of the 
Sixth Ecumenical Council which condemned Honorius 3 it was for the 
imprudent economy of silence that he was condemned.” Later Roman 
Empire, ii. 252. 

* Ap. Migne, P. L., t. 129, p. 560. 

8 Rome, ii. 118, 
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His epitaph, of which an extract has already been cited, Epitaph. 
ran thus: 


Pastorem magnum laudis pia praemia lustrant 
Qui functus Petri hac vice summa tenet, 
Effulgit tumulis nam preesul Honorius istis 
Cujus magnanimum nomen honorque manet. 
* * * * * 
Utque sagax animo, divino in carmine pollens, 
Ad vitam pastor ducere novit oves. 
Histria nam dudum szvo sub scismate fessa 
Ad statuta patrum teque monente redit. 
Judaicz gentis sub te est perfidia victa,’ 
Sic unum Domini reddis ovile pium. 
* * * * * 
Namque Gregorii ? tanti vestigia justi 
Dum sequeris cupiens et meritumque geris. Etc. 


1 An allusion to the measures against the Jews adopted by the 
emperor, by Dagobert (cf Fredegarius, c. 65), and by Chintila. 

2 Like St. Gregory, too, he turned his own house into a monastery. 
It was known by the name of SS. Andrew and Bartholomew, stood 
where now stands the hospital of St. John, near the baptistery of the 
Lateran, and was restored under Hadrian I.; Duchesne, Z. P., i. p. 
324 and n, 
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Sources——A contemporary in the Z. PR The works of St. 
Maximus also give us some information with regard to this 
Pope. St. Maximus, the Athanasius of the Monothelite 
controversy, was born of noble family in Constantinople in 580. 
From being secretary to the emperor, he became a monk at 
Chrysopolis and an ardent opponent of the errors of the 
Monothelites. His successful labours in the cause of truth 
were hateful to the tyrant Constans II., who had the holy 
confessor put to the torture. Of the effects of this torture he 
died in exile (662, August 13). Many of his works were edited 
by Combefis (2 vols., Paris, 1675). The collection of such of 
them as treated of the Monothelite heresy, which was made 
by Anastasius, the librarian, ¢. 870, is to be found ap. Migne, 
i Liste £20; 


EMPEROR OF THE KINGS OF THE EXARCH OF 
EAST, LOMBARDS. RAVENNA. 
Heraclius, 610-641. Ariwald, 626-636. Isaac, 625-644. 


Rothari, 636-652. 


AFTER the death of Honorius the chair of Peter was 
vacant for over a year and seven months. The cause of 
this delay, as we shall see presently, was a refusal on the 
part of the Byzantine authorities to confirm the election of 
Severinus, because he would not sign the ‘ Ecthesis.’ 
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The election of Severinus, a Roman and the son of 
Abienus, was proceeded with after the prescribed three 
days had elapsed from the death of Honorius, and the 
usual request for its confirmation duly made at once. 

But in place of the imperial act of assent to his consecra- 
tion, Severinus received an act of faith to sign. 

As an answer to the orthodox synodical letter of Publication 
Sophronius, the patriarch of Jerusalem, Sergius of Ecthasis 
Constantinople, had drawn up the Ectheszs, or exposition 
of faith, and on learning of the death of Honorius, he 
induced the emperor to issue this document as an imperial 
edict for all to accept (December 638). It was forthwith 
sent to the exarch Isaac, by the magister militum, 
Eustachius, to see that it obtained the Pope’s adhesion.1 
With its express declaration of ome wil in Our Lord, 
Severinus refused to sign it. 

Isaac, therefore, determined to try the effect of a little Violence 
violence. Perhaps without the knowledge of the emperor, Se, 
he commissioned his chartularius (a high military officer), 
Maurice, to plunder the Lateran palace? Forming a 
party in the first instance, Maurice then set himself to 
rouse the greedy passions of the soldiery of the ‘ exercitus 
Romanus —now a local force and already in possession 
of considerable influence in the city. ‘“ What is the use,” 
he asked, “of so much treasure hoarded up in the 
Lateran palace by Pope Honorius, when you get nothing 
of it, not even the donatives which have been sent you 
by the emperor? The “oly man, through whom they 


1 This we learn from a letter of Cyrus, patriarch of Alexandria, to 
Sergius. Cyrus speaks of the Zcthesis, “ad Isaciam excellentissimum 
patricium et exarchum Italize destinatee, quam debet profiteri communis 
frater noster Severinus . .. . qui ordinaturin Roma.” The £céeszs is 
quoted in full in the same session (the third) of the Lateran council 
under Martin I. as the above letter. 

2 7. P, “ Hujus temporibus devastatum est episcopium Lateranense 
a Mauricio Chartulario, Isacio patricio et exarcho Italia.” 
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were to have reached you, piled them up instead of 
distributing them to you.” These words, of course, had 
their effect. A mob, and Rome especially has never 
lacked an idle, worthless crowd ever ready for sedition 
and plunder, rushed to the palace. Severinus was, how- 
ever, prepared forthem. They could not force an entrance. 
As the lion’s skin failed, Maurice tried the fox’s. This 
succeeded better. And after three days he managed to 
gain admission into the palace with the judges, whom he 


had won over to his side. They then sealed up the 


treasures which “Christian Emperors, Patricians and 
Consuls, for their souls’ redemption, had left to Blessed 
Peter the apostle, to be given in alms at certain seasons, or 
for the redemption of captives.”! Word was then sent 
to the exarch that he might come and help himself. 
Isaac therefore at once came, exiled the principal clergy,? 
“that there might be none to oppose him,” and for eight 
days plundered the Lateran palace. Part of the booty 
was sent to the emperor at Constantinople. 

Meanwhile, at Constantinople, the papal envoys had 
been striving to obtain the confirmation of Severinus. 
They were, however, plainly told that they would have 
come so far to no purpose unless they would promise to 
persuade the Pope elect to subscribe the Ecthesis? That 
the ‘Queen mother’ of all the churches might not have 
to remain widowed, the legates answered with great circum- 
spection. They had come, they urged, not to make pro- 

1 LZ. P, 

2 “ Primatos ecclesiz,” Z. P. It is to the point to note that Maurice 
afterwards rebelled against Isaac himself and lost his life ; and that 
Isaac in the midst of his rejoicings over his triumphs was struck by the 
hand of God (percussus divino ictu) and died in 643 or 644. Z. P. in 


vit. Theod. History very frequently has to record such deaths on the 
part of those who have outraged the Holy See. 


* The details given in this paragraph are given in a letter of St. 
Maximus to the abbot Thalassius, ap. Migne, P. Z., t. 129, p. 583. 
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fessions of faith, but to transact business. However, they 
were quite willing to put the document before the Pope, 
and, if he thought well of it, they would ask him to sign it. 
They deprecated violence, pointing out that in matters of 
faith no one can be forced, and that by violence even the 
weak are oft made firm. How much more, they asked, 
will this be the case with the clergy of the See of Rome, 
which, as the eldest born of all the churches, excels all. 
She has obtained from the apostles, and from councils and 
princes, that in matters of faith she be not subject to 
anyone, but that by ecclesiastical law all be subject to 
her. 

True ministers were they, continues St. Maximus, of The. 
that firm and immovable rock, the apostolic Church." Soermed 
Their opponents admired their fidelity, and the legates 
returned to Rome with their request granted. What 
cannot prudence combined with firmness effect! Dis- 
armed by prudence, opposition is then overcome by firmness. 
Severinus was at length consecrated (May 28, 640), and 
Isaac wisely withdrew to Ravenna. 

During the short time that he was Pope, Severinus con- Severinus 
demned the Ecthesis. He decreed, probably in synod, nee 
that as “there were two natures in Christ, so there were arin 


two natural operations.” ? 


1 &Stabiles illi et firmee revera et immobilis petree ministri, maximee 
videlicet et apostolicze quie illic est Ecclesie,” 2d. With his usual 
inaccuracy, Milman (Latin Christ., ii. 318) says the confirmation was 
“ only conceded on the promise of his envoys that he (Severinus) would 
accede to the creed of Heraclius.” 

2 This is clear not only from St. Maximus (Ep. ad Petrum), but also 
from formula 73—an episcopal profession of faith to the Pope—of the 
Liber Diurnus. “ Profitemur etiam cuncta decreta pontificum apostolice 
sedis, z.¢.. sanctee recordationis Severini, Johannis, Theodori atque 
Martini, custodire quae adversus novas questiones in urbe regia exorte 
sunt; ... . profitentes juxta duarum naturarum modum ita et duas 
naturales voluntates atque duas naturales operationes” (ed. Sickel, 


Pp. 72). 
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As he was an old man! when he was elected, we need not 
be astonished to read that Severinus was buried as early as 
August 2, 640, in St. Peter’s, the mosaics in the apse of 
which he had renewed. Beautiful is the character given 
to this Pope in the Lzber Pontificalis. Besides being 
described as a lover and benefactor of the clergy, he is 
set down as “holy, kind to all men, a lover of the poor, 
generous, and the mildest of men.” 

This account of Severinus may well be brought to 
a close by a quotation from the striking work of Mr. 
Allies—Peter’s Rock in Mohammeds Flood:* “Had Pope 
Severinus at this minute failed in his duty, the whole 
Church would have been involved in the Monothelite heresy. 
Not only Pope Severinus, but his successors during forty 
years, were the sole stay of the Church against a heresy—the 
last root of the condemned Eutychian heresy—which over- 
threw the true doctrine of the Incarnation, making our 
Lord Jesus Christ not God and Man in one Person, but a 
person compounded out of God and Man, and, therefore, 
not man at all” (p. 41). 

2 St. Maximus (zd.)—“senex Severinus.” Attention may here be 
called to the fact that the shortness of the reigns of so many of the 
popes is due to their so often being very old men when they are 


elected. 
2 This forms the seventh vol. of his Formation of Christendom. 


JOHN IV. 


A.D. 640-642. 





Sources.—Incidental notices of John IV. are to be met with in 
various Greek authors, ¢.g., in the Chronicle of Theophanes 
(1818), to be spoken of later, St. Maximus, etc. The Z. P, 
as usual. His letter to Constantine III., generally known as 
the “ Apology for Pope Honorius,” is the first of the collection 
of documents made by the famous Anastasius, the librarian, in 
his desire to show that “in the rock of the Apostolic See, as far 
as faith is concerned, no trace of the serpent, z.¢., of a poisonous 
sect, has ever been found—even through Honorius.”1 It may 
be read, ap. Migne, t. 129, p. 561; Mansi, x, 682, etc. 
Quotations have already several times been made from a 
volume, which is thus entitled by its last two editors: Lzber 
Diurnus, ou recueil des formules usitées par la chancellerie ponti- 
ficale du V’ au XI siecle, par E. de Roziére, Paris, 1869; Lider 
Diurnus Romanorum Pontificum, denuo edidit Th. E. Ab. Sickel, 
Vindobonex, 1889. Concerning the age and authority of this 
book, the history? of which is really most romantic, the most 
divergent opinions have been expressed. While Roziére attaches 
the Aighest authority to it ‘‘as composed at the very centre of 
the pontifical power, by the hands of the archivists of the Holy 
See” (p. cxxviii), Pitra regards it as inadmissible that the great 
Roman chancellary had such a miserably small manual (there 
are 106 formulas extant) up to the eleventh century, and 


1 Cf his dedicatory epistle to John the Deacon, whose name we have 
already frequently met. 

> Cf. Pitra, De Epp. Rom. Pont., p. 103f., and Roziére’s Introduction 
to his edition of the Z. D. The Jntroduction can be got separately, 
Le Liber Diurnus des Pont. Rom., Paris, 1869. 
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triumphantly asks where are the formulas giving instructions to 
the apocrisiarii, for the holding of the annual councils in Rome, 
etc. He thinks (p. 108) it might be one of the countless 
Dictamina, ars notaria, of which all kinds of varieties exist, and 
which, mere private productions, nearly always present the inex- 
tricable disorder of the Diurnus. 

Further, while Mabillon and Pitra date the Vatican MS. (the 
only MS. of the Diwrnus now known) as belonging to the end 
of the ninth century, Delisle and Sickel (p. xi.) assign ‘about 
the year 800’ as its date! However, up to the time when 
Pitra wrote, its editors, from Luke Holstein to Roziére, had all 
done the work of publishing the ZzJer in a more or less 
polemical spirit. But the little volume has at length found an 
editor impartial as well as learned. Taking advantage of the 
act of Leo XIII. in throwing open the archives of the 
Vatican to the students of the world, the latest editor (Sickel) 
of the Zider went to Rome, and, from the MS. itself (which is 
incomplete, and contains but 99 formulas), with the aid of the 
issues of the earlier editors who had access to a MS. now lost, 
produced an edition with a reliable text and an introduction 
free from controversial bias. 

The Liber Diurnus, under the name of Liber Romanorum 
Pontificum, is first quoted by the canonist Cardinal Deusdedit 
at the end of the eleventh century. He cites eleven chapters, 
as taken from the Zzder FR. P., which are in fact to be found in 
the Z. D. And Sickel (p. xxxix.) thinks it easy to show that 
the Z. D. was at that period regarded in Rome as of the first 
authority. But it cannot, he said, be decided at what time it 
came to be in use in the papal chancellary, and that because, 
written to begin with for scholastic purposes,” it was only 

1 Rozidre (2b., p. 14) insists on an earlier date: “Je persiste donc 4 
penser que la redaction du Z. D. doit étre placée entre les années 685 
et 751. Ces deux dates extremes me paraissent les seules qu’on 
puisse proposer avec certitude.” 

2 “Inde factum est ut liber in scholarum usum scriptus in manuale 
cancellarize abiret,” p. xlvii. Cf the preceding page for “Cum sit 
(Z. D.) in tironum usum scriptus.” He so far, therefore, agrees with 
Pitra’s idea, as to the Z. D. being an example of the so-called 


Dictamina. It is not, perhaps, common knowledge that the literature 
of the papal bulls “had its rules, its vocabulary, its grammar, and its 
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adopted by degrees as a manual in the chancellary. However, 
whenever adopted, relying principally on the authority of 
Deusdedit, he agrees, no doubt justly, with its preceding editors 
in regarding the Z, D. as in public use in the Roman Curia till 
the eleventh century (p. lvi). 

Though the sole existing MS. was the work of one copyist, 
Sickel is of opinion that the work itself was not drawn up at one 
time or by one man, and holds gro certo that formulas 1-63 were 
in use in the seventh and eighth centuries, formulas 64-81 in 
the eighth century, and the rest from about 800 a.D. onwards 
(p. xlii). In a critical appreciation of Sickel’s labours on the 
Liber Diurnus, Duchesne shows good reasons for not accepting 
the division of the formulas into three sections of different ages 
of production. He maintains that practically all of them belong 
to a date not much after 682. He concedes, however, that, 
while certainly not before, it is possible, though not probable, 
that during the interval from Eugenius I. to the election of 
Agatho (657-678) the papal elections were confirmed, not by 
the emperor himself, but by the exarch, and that consequently 
the formulas of the Z. D. addressed to the exarch were drawn 
up at that period. He will not allow any earlier date for the 
intervention of the exarch and for the composition of the 
formulas relating to him. 

Inclining, nevertheless, to Sickel’s view as to the earlier pro- 
duction of many of the formulas of the Z. D., 1 may conclude 
this rather lengthy notice of it with a short description of the 
nature of the formulas. 

With the exception of 15, all the 106 extant formulas belong 
to the pontifical Curia, and show how the emperor and his great 
ones, how patriarchs and bishops have to be written to, and the 
profession of faith the Pope has to make when taking possession 
of his See. Other formulas, again, treat of the institution of 
masters, who, from the close of the twelfth century, drew up their 
formularies, and ranked alongside the canonists” (Pitra, 2., p. 284). 
Pitra cites the names of many authors of Dzctamina—eg., Dic- 
faminum summa secundum stylum Romane curie@ desumpta Cx 
epistolis Urbani IV. et Clementis IV., by Richard de Poffi, I have 
quoted this one, because it is the opinion of a writer in the English 
Hist. Rev., Jan. 1898, p. 137, that the letters of this formulary are 
probably really authentic ones. 
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bishops and of their duties; provide for vacant or abandoned 
Sees; for the sending of the pallium, for the foundation of private 
oratories, the distribution of relics, the preservation of the rights 
of parishes, and for the despatch of rectors of the patrimony, etc.' 


EMPERORS OF THE KING OF THE EXARCH OF 
EAST. LOMBARDS. RAVENNA. 
Heraclius, 610-641. Rothari, 636-652. Isaac, 625-644. 


Constantine III., 641. 

Heracleonas (alone for a short time, and then with 6 
Constantine (IV.), generally know as Constans 11) } 5c bige 

Constans II. (alone), 642-668. 


To succeed Severinus, there was elected one John, a 
Dalmatian, the son of Venantius, a scholasticus or advo- 
cate. He was consecrated December 24, 640, apparently. 
When he was elected he was archdeacon of the Roman 
Church. 

With regard to the consecration of John IV,, it is a 
matter of fact that, with the exception of that of 
Honorius I., it took place at a shorter interval after his 
election than that of any pope after Pelagius II. (7th 
February 590). The same thing is true, as a rule, of the 
consecration of the popes who followed John IV. Some 
historians have therefore concluded—and I believe 
correctly—that from this time forth, either with or 
without the express approval of the emperor, the exarchs 
took upon themselves the principal share in confirming 
the papal elections. The argument drawn from the 
diminution of the interval between election and consecra- 
tion from the time of Pope John IV. onwards, is supported 
by the further fact that of the six formulas which, treating 
of the election of the popes, come all together in the Lzber 

1 Roziére, 20., p. 5. 
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Diurnus (58--63), five of them are directed to Ravenna. 
And that these formulas belong to this period seems 
more than probable from intrinsic evidence. From the 
regular mention in them of the three days’ interval 
ordered by Boniface III., it is plain they were drawn up 
after the decree of that pontiff. In them is also regular 
mention of the erercitus Romanus, spoken of for the first 
time in the biography of Pope Severinus. That on the 
other hand they belonged to a period before 684 would 
seem clear from this, that they are despatched in the 
name “of the archpriest, the archdeacon and the primi- 
cerius of the notaries, holding the place of the apostolic 
See”; whereas in 684 St. Benedict II. governed the holy 
See, in the interval between his election and consecration, 
as pope-elect. Finally, though at this time those elected to 
fill the chair of Peter were generally simple deacons, it 
appears from his letter to the Irish that John IV. was 
the archdeacon. And, strange to say, the formulas just 
cited from the Liber Diurnus record that an archdeacon 
has been unanimously elected. Possibly, then, the docu- 
ments drawn up in connection with the election of John 
IV. may have served as formulas for the election 
negotiations of succeeding popes. But as besides the 
five formulas sent to Ravenna, a sixth was still sent to 
Constantinople, I am disposed to believe that the 
emperor never wholly resigned his right to confirm the 
papal elections into the hands of his exarch. Constantine 
Pogonatus resumed the imperial right of confirmation 
claimed by the Byzantine emperors, only to give it up once 
and for all under Benedict II. For when the biographer 
of Conon says that after his election “messengers were 
sent to the exarch, as the custom (now) is” (wt mos est), 
it may be that they were simply sent to inform the exarch 
as to who had been chosen. /¢ may Ge, for the subjoined 


Manner of 
electing 
the popes 
at this 
period, 
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note? will show that the opinions of the learned on this 
whole subject are so conflicting that it is not safe to 
dogmatise on it. 

Now that the ground has been cleared a little, the 
mode of electing the popes at this period may be briefly 
touched upon. The method was pretty well one and the 
same for many centuries, the same in the third as in the 
ninth century. Speaking of the election of Pope St. 
Cornelius (251), St. Cyprian says*: “Cornelius was made 
bishop by the will of God and His Christ, by the almost’ 
unanimous consent of the clergy, by the suffrage of the 
people then present, and by the college of old bishops 
(sacerdotes) and good men.” In the third century, there- 


1 625. Honorius I., confirmed by exarch and not directly by 

emperor (Sickel, Z. D., p. xxii). 

640. John IV., the first Pope confirmed by the exarch (Cenni, ap. 
Zaccaria, Raccolta di Dissert., t. 18. 

642. Theodore I., Zosszbly first confirmed by exarch, according to 
Hodgkin (vi. 530), with Diehl. 

682. Leo II. again confirmed by the emperor, through the negotia- 
tions of Agatho with Constantine Pogonatus. 

684. Under Benedict II., Constantine Pogonatus gives up right of 
confirmation. 

685. Hence Roziére, etc., hold that John V. was consecrated under 
the new act of liberty, granted by Constantine. Hodgkin, 
Diehl, and Duchesne, however, regard John V. as the 
first Pope confirmed by the exarch. But it is scarcely 
likely that the popes would strive for confirmation by the 
exarch. 

686. Conon and his successors again confirmed by the exarch— 
so Sickel. 

741. Zachary elected immediately on death of Gregory III., and 
hence not confirmed by exarch (zd.). 

751. End of exarchate. Hence 751-817 the election and conse- 
cration of the popes wholly free (ve vera Libera. Sickel, 
p. xxiii), though Pippin, Charlemagne and Louis naturally 
informed (by formula 82) of the election. 

817. New agreement between Paschal I. and Louis the Pious on 
the subject of the confirmation of elections, 

2 Ep. 52, ad Antonianum. 
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fore, the papal elections, begun with prayer, were brought to 
a termination by the co-operation of both clergy and laity. 
The share of the laity was limited to an expression of 
wishes and to bearing witness to the qualifications or dis- 
qualifications of the candidates, as the case might be. 
The real power of choice, however, lay with the votes of 
the Roman clergy, as the decrees of the council of Rome,} 
held under Pope Symmachus in 499, abundantly demon- 
strate. 

In the seventh century also the election proceedings 
began with prayer, which, after the decree of Boniface III, 
lasted for three days? after the death of the pope to whom 
a successor was to be chosen. Then there gathered to- 
gether the clergy of all degrees, “the most eminent 
consuls and the glorious dukes,” the citizens and the 
‘flourishing Roman army’;*® and by the majority of the 
votes of the clergy, amidst the applause of the laity, a 
successor to St. Peter—at this period generally a deacon of 
the Roman Church—was elected. The assembly was held 
in the Lateran basilica. 

In the earlier ages of the Church the consecration of the 
pope-elect was proceeded with at once. But from the 
time of the Gothic kings, or perhaps more strictly from 
the time of the establishment of the Byzantine régzme in 
Rome under Justinian, to that of Constantine Pogonatus, 


1 Héfélé’s Councils, iii. 231, Fr. ed. 

- 2 Tyiduo enim nobis exiguis in oratione manentibus, ut omnium 
meritis celestis dignatio demonstraret quem dignum ad successionem 
apostolicae vicis jubeat eligendum.” zd. D., f. 60. 

3 “In uno convenientibus nobis ut moris est, familiaris cleri et 
plebis procerum etiam et militaris preesentia, si dici licitum est a parvo 
usque ad magnum,” 76. 

“Convenientibus . . . . sacerdotibus et reliquo omni clero, eminen- 
tissimis consulibus et gloriosis ducibus ac universitate civium et 
florentis Romani exercitus,” 20., f. 61. 

“ Convenientibus .... clero, axiomaticis et generalis militia ac 
civium universitate,” 20,, f. 63. 
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the consecration had to be delayed until the election had 
been confirmed by the temporal power. This assumption 
on the part of the Gothic kings of Italy and the Eastern 
emperors was a great abuse, and, as might be expected, 
opened the door to great evils. It furnished another ladder 
by which the ambitious might hope to reach the chair of 
Peter; and it led to disastrously long vacancies of the Holy 
See and to the emperor exacting a sum of money from the 
pope-elect before he would confirm the election. In the 
course of eighty years, from the death of Gregory I. to the 
accession of Benedict II. (684-5) there were zxter-pontifical 
intervals amounting to at least 3600 days, or about 10 
years in 80. The emperors, too, used sometimes their 
assumed right of comfirmation to endeavour to force the 
pope-elect to do their will. If there is one thing that the 
history of Christian Europe has shown clearly it is this, that 
where the State interferes to any considerable extent in the 
freedom of episcopal elections, fatal is the result first to that 
liberty which the Church needs to fulfil its glorious destiny, 
and then to the religious good of the people. For the 
State will always look out for men who will be its creatures, 
rather than for men who will be most fit to work for the 
spiritual needs of the people. Further fatal is the result to 
the State itself. It cannot be expected that State-elected 
bishops will have the requisite independence of spirit to 
raise a strong note of warning when the State is entering 
on dangerous courses, and the subjects of the State, not 
being properly kept in hand by those who should have 
most influence over them for good, will become, especially 
in times of difficulty, unruly, and cause the downfall of that 
State which thought to strengthen itself by getting all 
power, spiritual as well as temporal, into its hands. 

To return to the Pope whom we have just seen elected 
in the seventh century. The election over, documents 
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(decreta electionis), setting forth the particulars of it, were 
drawn up and signed. The decree sent to the exarch was 
signed by the archpriest and by a consul. Generally drawn 
up in the name of the archpriest, the archdeacon and the 
primicerius of the notaries, “ keeping the place of the 
apostolic See,” they were sent to their various destinations 
in charge of a bishop, a priest, a regionary notary and sub- 
deacon, certain worthy burghers (honesti cives), and, as 
representing the army (de exercitalt gradu), a most eminent 
consul and several magnificent tribunes. 

One notice (formula 58) was sent to the emperor, their 
‘most pious lord” who was asked to give an imperial 
order (jussio), for the consecration of the papal candidate, 
who had been elected on account of his worth.’ But, as it 
has already been said, the greatest attention was at this 
period paid to the exarch. Word was at once sent to him,? 
after God their one hope, of the death of a Pope; and 
then a very full account of the election of his successor 
(formula 60). The document is addressed “to the most 
excellent and distinguished exarch of Italy 2xiby athe 
priests, deacons and all the clergy of the papal Curia 
(familiaris clerus), the nobility (axiomatici), the army and 
the people of Rome, as suppliants.” The exarch, as 
happily taking the place of the emperor? is earnestly 
asked to consent as soon as possible to the consecration of 
the pope-elect, on account of the great amount of business 
which awaits the attention of the ‘supreme authority’ ; 
and on account of the ‘ferocity of their neighbouring 
enemies, which, owing to the reverence they have for the 


1 The petitioners beg the piety of their lords “ut... . concessa 
pietatis suze jussione petentium desideria pro mercede imperii sui ad 
effectum de ordinatione ipsius precipiat pervenire.” ZL. D., f. 58. 

2 F. sg. “ Nuntius ad exarchum de transitu.” 


3 F. 60. “Utpote per gratiam Christi ministerium imperialis fastigii 
feliciter atque fideliter peragentem,” 
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prince of the apostles, can only be softened by the words 
of his vicar. The document concludes as our petitions to 
parliament do to-day: And your petitioners will ever humbly 
pray, etc. Three other election notices (form. 61-3), were 
at the same time sent to the Archbishop of Ravenna, the 
civil authorities (judices), and the papal apocrisiarius there. 
All are exhorted to promote the cause of the pope-elect to 
the best of their ability. 

When the needful act of confirmation had been brought 
to Rome and the day of the consecration of the pope-elect 
had arrived, another formula (57) of the Lzber Diurnus \ets 
us know that, accompanied by seven acolytes, he pro- 
ceeded from the Lateran, where the consecration used to 
take place in pre-Byzantine times, to the confession of 
St. Peter; and thence, after the litany, to the episcopal 
chair with the bishops and priests. Then the bishop of 
' Albano recited the first prayer and the bishop of Porto the 
second. The book of the Gospels was then produced and 
held by deacons over the head of the pope-elect. Then 
the bishop of Ostia consecrated him bishop. After the 
pallium had been presented to him by the archdeacon, the 
new Pope gave the kiss of peace to all the priests and 
entoned the ‘Gloria in excelsis Deo.” Thus was the 
Pope, like any other bishop, consecrated by three bishops 
and, even as far back as the seventh century, by the bishops 
of Albano, Porto and Ostia. Pagi* has called attention to 
the fact that so strictly did the right of consecrating the 
Pope belong to the bishop of Ostia, that if he were elected 
Pope himself, or could not be present at the consecration, 
then the archpriest of Ostia took his place. Of course if 


* Cujus solius pontificalibus monitis ob reverentiam App. principis 
parientiam offerunt voluntariam et quos non virtus armorum humiliat, 
pontificalis increpatio cum obsecratione inclinat, de 

2 Brev. Gest. R. P., P. x, 
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the pope-elect were not a bishop, the archpriest could only 
give the blessing which was given to a bishop who might 
have been elected Pope. 

When John IV. became Pope, he did not forget his Dalmatia. 
native Dalmatia, which, indeed, at this period stood in 
considerable need of his attention. We have seen how 
dread of the advances of the Slavs in Istria was one of the 
troubles of Gregory the Great. Their progress did not 
stop with his death. During the reign of Heraclius, 
Croats and Serbs extended their ravages into Dalmatia. 
To relieve the misery caused by these barbarians, the 
Pope sent the abbot Martin, with large sums of money, to 
redeem the captives they had taken in both Dalmatia and 
Istria. The abbot was also instructed to procure the relics 
of martyrs. And the Book of the Popes further informs us 
that John built and adorned an oratory, in connection with 
the basilica of St. John Lateran, to receive the relics “ of 
the blessed martyrs Venantius, Anastasius, Maurus and 
many others” which he received from his native land. 
This chapel still stands, and in it one of John’s mosaics is 
still preserved. To the left of the Blessed Virgin stands 
John himself, with a model of his oratory in his hand, - 
offering it to St. Venantius, who is also depicted in this 
rude, though most interesting, production. Among the 
other figures (twenty-four in all) of this striking picture— 
so useful for the study of ecclesiastical vestments—are 
those of SS. Maurus, Anastasius, Domnion, Septimus, and 
Asterius, as well as those of four soldier saints, Paulinianus, 
Telius, Antiochianus, and Gaianus. These names have 
been selected because excavations, begun in our own time 


1 7. P. Note of Duchesne, i. 330. The same author gives the 
following inscription, with De Rossi’s restorations, which runs in two 
lines beneath the whole length of the mosaic :— 

Martyribus Cri Dni pia vota Johannes 
Reddidit antistes sanctificante Da 


Chris- 
tianity 
among the 
Slavs. 
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(in the year 1874), in the cemetery of Manastirene (monas- 
zero diruto), situated to the north of the ancient Salona, 
have brought to light various inscriptions bearing the 
names of Domnion and the last five of the martyrs’ names 
just mentioned. The inscriptions show where the martyrs’ 
bodies reposed before they were brought to Rome. The 
Liber Pontificalis notes that some of the relics came from 
Istria, and among the martyrs’ names mentioned by it 
occurs the name of Maurus. Explorations in the city of 
Parenzo in Istria have brought to light an inscription of 
St. Maurus.1. The stones of Rome and Dalmatia lend 
their strong voices to support the assertions of the Book of 
the Popes. 

It seems to be the generally-received opinion that John 
also commissioned some of his envoys to preach the faith 
of Christ to the heathen Slavs. The emperor Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, who wrote about the year 950, says? that 


_ Porga, prince of the Croats, sent to Heraclius for Christian 


teachers, and that, referred by the latter to Rome, the 


Ac sacri fontis simili fulgente metallo 
Providus instanter hoc copulavit opus, 

Quo quisquis gradiens et Crm pronus adorans 
Effusasque preces mittat ad cethra suas. 

1 Cf. Grisar, Anal. Rom., diss. xii. and Append., p. 671. 

* De admin, imp., cc. 30-2. The passage (c. 31) which gives such an 
early example of nations placing themselves under the protection of the 
Holy See and of the good thereby resulting is worth quoting in full. 
We give the Latin version : “ Heraclius Imp., Roma per legatum sacer- 
dotibus accersitis, constitutoque ex ipsis archiepiscopo, episcopo et 
diaconis Chrobatos baptizavit. . . . Hi autem Chrobati baptizati extra 
limites proprize terree non libenter aliis bellum inferunt ; idque quia 
oraculum quoddam sive statutum acceperunt a Romano Pontifice. 
Chrobati siquidem post acceptum baptismum pepigerunt et, chiro- 
graphis propriis datis, S. Petro Ap. juraverunt numquam se alienam 
terram armis invasuros .... et imprecationem vicissim a Romano 
Pontifice acceperunt, ut si quando aliz gentes ipsorum Chroba- 
torum terram invaderent pro iis pugnaret, vindexque esset eorum 
Deus, victoriam conciliante Petro Christi discipulo,” 
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Croatian monarch obtained from the Pope (John) a bishop 
and priests, who baptised his people. The Pope took the 
newly-baptised people under his special protection, and 
would have them renounce their custom of indiscriminately 
invading and plundering their neighbours’ territories, and 
be content with defending what was theirs. It must be 
borne in mind with regard to this account that the imperial 
writer does not specify to which member of the reigning 
house of Heraclius Porga sent. It may have been to Hera- 
clius Constans II.; to Heraclius Constantine Pogonatus ; 
or, as I think most likely, to Justinian II., the last ruler of 
the house of Heraclius, as well as to the emperor who is 
known simply as Heraclius, viz., Heraclius I. In any case 
it was not till the close of the ninth century that we find 
Croatian bishops. 
Whilst still pope-elect John shared in the government Govern- 


f 
of the Church—as we shall see from fragments of a letter Rowan 


‘ Church 
which have been preserved by Venerable Bede—not as danas 


pope-elect, but because he was archdeacon of the Roman eo 
Church. For, as already noticed, during a vacancy of the 
Holy See or during the absence of the Pope, the Church 
was governed, from the sixth century, by the archpriest, 
the archdeacon, and the primicerius of the notaries! If 
one of these three were elected Pope, then a fourth was 
added, as the letter just referred to shows. Pagi? and 
others think that this arrangement lasted till the time 
of Benedict II.; that from his time the power of the 
triumvirate ceased with the election of the Pope, who 
then, as pope-elect, governed the Church by himself; 
and that their power, thus curtailed, finally devolved 
upon the College of Cardinals, when in 1059 Nicholas 


1 Cf. the formulas of the Z. Diurnus, cited above ; ep. 15 of Martin I, 
to Theodore ;. Bede, H. £., ii. 19. 
2 Brev. Gest. R. P., 1. pp. xvii and 262, 
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II. gave to the cardinals alone the right of electing the 
popes. 

By the action of Pope Honorius, the south of Ireland had 
been brought into harmony with the rest of the Church 
Catholic in the matter of the time of celebrating Easter. 
But the Church in the north of Ireland, and in the parts 
taken possession of by it, as the Isle of Iona, was still 
unsettled in this respect. Accordingly some of the 
principal ecclesiastics in those parts, in their endeavours 
to bring the Paschal controversy to an end, wrote to Pope 
Severinus. Their letter, now lost, reached Rome after the 
death of Severinus, and before John had been consecrated. 
This much we learn from the fragments! of the answer of 
the heads of the Roman Church. Their reply begins: 
“To the most holy and well-beloved Thomian (Archbishop 
of Armagh), Columban, Croman, Dinnan (Bishop of Connor), 
and Baithan (of Clonmacnoise), bishops; Croman (abbot 
of Roscrea), Ernian, Laistran, Scellan, and Seghen ? (abbot 
of Iona), priests; Saran, and the other Scottzsh® doctors 
and abbots—Hilary, archpriest, in place of the Holy and 
Apostolic See, John the Deacon, the elect of God, John 
the primicerius, in place of the Holy and Apostolic See, 
and John, servant of God and constliarius (assessor) of the 
same Apostolic See.” The writers begin by observing 
that the death of Pope Severinus has been the cause why 


1 Bede, ii. 19. 

2 In view of the extraordinary ‘continuity theory’ of modern Anglicans, 
it may be worth while pointing out that Seghen (the fourth abbot of 
Iona, 623-652) was the very man who sent St. Aidan to preach the 
faith in Northumbria. How far he disowned the supremacy of the 
Holy See may be gathered from his consulting Pope Severinus on 
‘important questions.’ Cf Bede, zd. He was the one to whom, as 
we have seen, St. Cummian sent his letter on the Easter question, 
reminding him that communion with Rome was the test of orthodoxy. 

% Je. Irish, The present Scotland was not so called ‘till the 
eleyenth century. 
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hitherto no answer has been sent to the questions asked by 
the Scots. However, that such important matters as they 
have written about might not remain unattended to, the 
pope-elect and his coadjutors point out to them the mis- 
takes they are making in their ‘Easter calculations’; 
and, in conclusion, exhort them to be on their guard 
against the Pelagian heresy, which was said to be 
reviving among them. 

This letter, though written ‘with great authority and 
learning,’ ! did not apparently produce the desired effect. 
However, Adamnan, who was sixteen years old when this 
letter was penned, and who afterwards became abbot of 
Iona, brought the people of the north of Ireland back into 
“Catholic unity’? on this vexed Easter question in the 
early years of the eighth century. The monks of Iona 
embraced the same blessed unity a few years later (716). 

John was no sooner consecrated (December 24, 640) Mooney 
than he found it necessary to take measures against Mono- eo 
thelism. He had received a letter from the patriarch of thelism. 
Constantinople (Pyrrhus) in which the doctrine of the one- 
will was again plainly asserted. A synod was at once 
assembled in Rome. Monothelism and the Ectheszs were 
condemned,t and Pyrrhus at once informed of what had 


1 & Johannes, cum adhuc esset electus, litteras eis magna auctoritate 
atque eruditione plenas direxit.” Bede, 20. 

2 Jb. v. 15. Cf History of the Church of Scotland, i, 143-f, by 
Bellesheim, Eng. trans. 

8 “Et in scriptis ad Joannem P., unam voluntatem Jesum C, habere 
confirmat (Pyrrhus).” Ep. Agath. ad Const., ap. Migne, /. L., t. 87, 
p. 1161 ; Cf. Vit. S. Maximi ap. Combefis in his ed. of the saint’s works, 
i, p. vill. 

4 Theophanes in Chron. ad an. 621. (His years of our Lord are 
eight years short of the received reckoning.) Under this year he gives 
an inaccurate account of the Monothelite controversy,—inaccurate at 
least as far as Western transactions in the affair are concerned. How- 
ever, this assertion concerning John is confirmed by the Lzber Diurnus, 
f. 73; and the Lzbellus Synodicus. 
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been done. Thereupon the Emperor Heraclius made haste 
to disown! the Zcthests. It was not his. It was the work 
of Sergius. 

On the death of Heraclius soon after (February 11, 641), 
he was succeeded by his sons, Constantine III. and 
Heracleonas. To this Constantine, John addressed the 
long letter,? generally known as his apology for Pope 
Honorius. He assured the emperor that the whole West 
was scandalised by the attempt that Pyrrhus was making 
to give credit to the new heresy by connecting with it the 
authority of Honorius; he denied that his predecessor 
had any thought of giving countenance to the one-will 
doctrine, and he begged the emperor that the Zctheszs, which 
bishops had been compelled to sign, might be withdrawn. 

Before Constantine III., who was orthodox in faith, 
as we are informed by Zonoras® (a late authority indeed, 
but in this respect undoubtedly accurate), had time to move 
in the matter, he was carried off by death, possibly poisoned 
by his stepmother (May 25, 641). Then for a time Hera- 
cleonas and Constantine, the son of Constantine III., and 
generally known as Constans II, reigned together. But 
some time in 642, before September, the young Constans 
became sole ruler of the empire. : 

Although Constans II. afterwards became an ardent 
supporter of the Monothelite heresy, he began his reign by 
so far complying with the wishes of the Pope as to burn 
the Ectheszs,* as he himself notified in a letter to Pope John. 

1 In a letter to the Pope quoted by St. Maximus at his trial. 
“*KEcthesis, inquit Heraclius, ‘non est mea... . Suscepi depreca- 
tionem illius—Sergii scilicet-—ut nomine meo proponeretur.’ Hanc,” 
continues the saint, “fecit jussionem ad beatum Joannem Papam, 
condemnantem Ecthesim in his quz scripserat tunc ad Pyrrhum” (ap. 
PL trt26, p, 646): 

2570;, p. SOX f % Annal., xv. c. 18. 


4 So Eutychius, patriarch of Alexandria in the tenth century, in his 
Annals, ii. p. 332 f., ed. Oxon. 1658, for both Arabic text and Latin 
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Other details in connection with this communication 
between Constans II. and John IV., which we have from 
Eutychius who was not born till the days of Charles the 
Bald, may not be so authentic. When, according to the 
patriarch of Alexandria, Constans had perused the letter 
of that ‘distinguished man,’ viz., the Pope, he was pro- 
foundly impressed by the intellect therein displayed, and 
ordered a reply to be sent to Rome in which he accepted 
the doctrine of the two natures, two wills and operations 
of Our Lord, and of His one personality. He also inti- 
mated that he had committed to the flames the document 
which threw discredit on Pope Leo I., and the Council 
of Chalcedon; and averred: “We firmly maintain your 
teaching which is the truth.” When the papal messenger 
Sericus returned to Rome, he found that John IV. was 
dead, and that Theodore, ‘an excellent man, was Pope in 
his stead. The new Pope at once wrote to congratulate 
Constans on using his power to propagate the orthodox 
faith, thereby differing from Heraclius, who, for deserting the 
truth, was unworthy of the name of emperor. Eutychius 
concludes his narrative of these events by telling us that 
Constans was deeply moved by the news of John’s death. 

Whatever of truth there is in these details, it may be Death of 
safely inferred that John IV. never read the letter addressed De 
to him by Constans. For he was buried on October 12, 
642—as usual in St. Peter’s. 

A decree! (Vises literis) of a Pope John is attributed decree 
to this Pope, in which the decision was given that churches ¢; the 

monks. 


translation. Latin version only, ap. Migne, t. cxi. p. 1111. This 
evidence is substantiated by the letter of Pope Theodore to the 
Patriarch Paul. The Pope asks him why he has not taken down the 
Ecthesis which has been destroyed “per jussionem filii nostri mansue- 
tissimi principis.” Ap. Migne, P. Z., t. 129, p. 577. Cf. also the letter 
of Constans to Pope Theodore, zz/ra, p. 374. 

1 Jaffé, 2043 (1586). 
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which had been entrusted to monks should be served by 
priests instituted by the monks themselves. Because this 
decree was addressed to one Isaac, Bishop of Syracuse, 
and because no such name figures in the list we have of 
the bishops of Syracuse, the editors of the second edition 
of Jaffé’s Regesta are in doubt as to which Pope John to 
assign this decree. However, the list of the bishops of 
Syracuse, about the year 640, can scarcely be said to be so 
well known as to exclude the possibility of there having 
been a bishop Isaac in that year. 


ACHE @ Di@ ik tak 


A.D. 642-649. 





Sources.—The rather longer life in the Z. P. is largely taken up 
with the account of the rebellion of the Chartulary, or Recorder- 
keeper, Maurice, against the exarch Isaac. 

Various letters of this Pope have been preserved for us by the 
librarian Anastasius, in his Codlectanea, and are to be found in 
Migne, P. Z., t. 129 (or 87), as well as, of course, in the various 
editions of the Councils, Cardinal Mai (ova Pat. Bid., vi. 
510-11), in a Syriac MS. found two very important letters in 
connection with Theodore which are not often quoted. The 
cardinal printed Latin translations of them, It would be of 
advantage if the original text and fresh translations were pub- 
lished. The first is a letter of the Pope to Constantine (Constans 
II.), the second is the emperor’s answer. The former, which 
is given in an abridged form in the supplement to the second 
edition of Jaffé, is there assigned without any reason, as our 
text will show, to John IV. Because Mai changed Constantine 
in the dedication to Constans II., the editors of the new Jaffé 
thought they might alter Theodore into John IV. But Mai’s 
was no change. It was only an explanation of the particular 
Constantine referred to. ‘‘Theophanes,” says Bury, Later Roman 
Empire, ii. 285 n., “calls him Constans, but on his coins he is 
called Constantine, and Nicephorus, the patriarch, was ignorant 
of the name Constans. I strongly suspect that Constantine 
was his imperial name and Constans a popular name.” The 
annexed few dates will be found useful in following events at 
this period. 
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PATRIARCHS OF CONST, POPES. 
Pyrrhus, 639-Oct. 641 (fled). John IV., buried 12 Oct. 642. 
Paul, Oct. 641-126 Dec. 654. Theodore, (consec.) 24 Nov. 642- 
Pyrrhus (again), 654. 14 May 649. 
EMPERORS. LOMBARD KING. 
Constantine III., t25 May 641. Rothari, 636-642. 


Constans II. (Constantine IV.), 
sole ruler from before Sept. 
642-668. 
EXARCHS. 
Isaac, 625-644. 
Theodore Calliopas, 644-6. 
Plato, 646-9. 


AFTER a short vacancy of the Holy See, Theodore, a 
Greek and native of Jerusalem, and son of a bishop 
Theodore, was consecrated November 24, 642. Pagi 
conjectures that the exarch confirmed the election so 
promptly because Theodore was a Greek. At any rate, 
he confirmed the election of a good man—a man who 
was “a lover of the poor, generous, kind to all, and very 
merciful.” Heir of John’s faith as well as of his See, 
his pontificate was one long struggle with Monothelism. 
In fact there is hardly an action of his known which was 
not connected with that heresy. 

About a year before Theodore became Pope, there had 
been a change of patriarchs at Constantinople. Pyrrhus 
was said to have been concerned in the death of 
Constantine III.,2 and had fled or had been expelled 
from the city (October 641), as obnoxious to the party 
in power on political but apparently not for dogmati- 
cal reasons. In the same month, as though the See 
were vacant, Paul was elected patriarch—a man who, 

17, P,. In Vit. S. Maximi (by one of his admirers, ed. Combefis, i. 


p. xii), it is said of Theodore: “ Non minus sedis (Joannis) successor, 
quam rectze fidei heres.” 


2 Theoph., ad an. 621: “Constantinum ,... Pyrrhus et Martina 
. . ». veneno sustulerunt.” 
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as it afterwards transpired, was as little orthodox as 
Pyrrhus, 

As soon as he ascended the throne of the Fisherman, 
Theodore wrote to the Emperor Constans II., inasmuch 
as God had been pleased to entrust to him (the Pope) 
in Church affairs “the management (vegzmen) of matters 
which touch your Piety.” While congratulating him on 
nominating orthodox bishops to the various Sees, he 
blames him for not taking canonical proceedings against 
Pyrrhus to deprive him of his dignity. He exhorts him 
to abolish the Eecthests and to try and reclaim Pyrrhus 
and his followers, who have seduced the more unwary 
among the bishops to embrace the Ecthesis and thereby 
put themselves in opposition with the “common consent 
of the bishops who profess the true faith and sincere 
devotion to the Apostolic See.” He is astonished that 
the emperor has not already issued a decree against the 
heresy. And while he would bespeak the imperial favour 
for the bishops who have consecrated Paul, he would 
have had them anathematise Pyrrhus, and is not pleased 
that so far from speaking of him as deposed, they even 
call him a religious man, For if Pyrrhus was not 
deserving of anathema, then why was he driven from 
his See? If it be answered, from hatred, he would point 
out that the ill-will of men must not be suffered to 
override the rights of the clergy. In turn, if a bishop 
be justly deposed by the proper authority, no other 
power can reinstate him. With all this, it is not his 
intention to support? the consecration and appointment 
(sacerdotium) of Paul for fear of some fraud. For he 
has some ground to fear that Paul has caused dissensions 


1 “Communi sacerdotum sententize contradicentes, qui veram doctri- 
nam preedicant, et sinceram apostolic sedi devotionem profitentur.” 
2 “ Pauli sacerdotio patrocinari non est animus.” 
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among those subject to his jurisdiction, and has even 
endeavoured to stir up feeling against him (the Pope). 
But in us “there is none of that cockle which the 
enemy hath sown among men.” 

The Pope was evidently suspicious of the good faith, if 
not of the orthodoxy, of both the emperor and his new 
patriarch. That he was not satisfied with the way in 
which Paul had been elected he also showed by refusing 
to recognise him as patriarch until certain conditions 
had been complied with. In his synodical letter, indeed, 
to the Pope, Paul had so written as to lead Theodore 
to suppose he was orthodox at least. Here we cannot 
but note how frequently it happens with heretics that 
they use all their talents in trying to conceal their 
doctrines under a show of orthodox language. With 
all their professed regard for truth, a regard which they 
put forward as the reason which forces them away from 
communion with the Catholic Church, they at times do 
their very best to hide what they profess as truth, a 
proceeding the sincerity of which can scarcely be granted. 

In his reply, then, to Paul’s synodical epistle, Theodore 
rejoices that it shows that Paul has drawn the clear waters 


1 Ap. Migne, t. 129, p. 577 seg. “ Mirati sumus, quia propter vulgarem 
turbationem et odium, Ecclesize hunc Constantinopolitanze abrenuntiasse 
significaverunt (sc. episcopi qui fraternitatem tuam consecraverunt) : 
propter quod etiam in ambiguitate positi, quee a fraternitate vestra scripta 
sunt judicaveramus ad modicum quid differre, donec jam dictus Pyrrhus 
ab episcopatu ecclesize Constantinopolitanz pelleretur.” This much of 
the text has here been quoted that the value of the assertions of Bower 
and Milman, that Pope Theodore gave his full approbation to Paul, 
may be gauged. In addition to the force of the text itself, we have the 
evidence of Pope Martin before his would-be judges at Constantinople. 
The Pope said that of course Theodore received Prryhus as a bishop 
when he came to Rome, because before he came “ manifeste scripsit B. 
Theodorus ad Paulum utpote ad eum, qui supplantationem fecit, et 
alterius thronum invasit.” Ep. 16 inter Epp. S. Mart., ap. Migne, 
t. 129, p. 591. 
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of his faith from the fountains of the Saviour, but wonders 
how it is that Paul has not yet caused to be taken down 
the Lcthests of Pyrrhus which is opposed to his (the 
Pope’s) apostolic faith, and which his predecessor (John IV.) 
and the emperor had alike condemned. It cannot be that 
Paul receives the Lctheszs, or he would have told him 
(the Pope) so in his synodical letter. The Pope also 
wonders why the bishops who consecrated Paul alluded 
to Pyrrhus as ‘most holy, and is astonished that they aver 
that he had renounced the See of Constantinople on account 
of his unpopularity. “Thrown into doubt by this assertion, 
we have decided not to receive your synodical letter (z.e., not 
to acknowledge you as patriarch) for a time, until Pyrrhus 
be deprived of his See. Tumult and unpopularity cannot 
deprive a man of his episcopal rank. A canonical sentence 
ought to have been passed on him that your consecration 
might be unassailable. It is written: A woman if her 
husband be dead is freed from the law of her husband. 
Therefore whilst her husband liveth, she shall be called an 
adulteress if she be with another man (Rom. vii. 2, 3), They 
two shall be in one flesh. This is a great sacrament; but I 
speak in Christ and in the Church (Ephes. v. 31, 32). Un- 
worthy though I be, I fill His place in the Church. Accord- 
ingly as Pyrrhus still lives, and has not been convicted of a 
canonical fault, precautions must be taken against a schism. 
A council must be held against him. We have instructed 
Sericus, the archdeacon, and Martin, the deacon and apocri- 
siarius, who are to take our place in this matter, to inquire 
into the fault of Pyrrhus along with you.” The Pope adds 
that, in the event of Paul’s anticipating any trouble from 
the partisans of Pyrrhus, an order may be obtained from 
the emperor, in accordance with earnest representations 
that he (the Pope) has made the emperor, that Pyrrhus 
may be sent to Rome to be tried by a council there. 
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To the bishops who had ordained Paul, the Pope also 
wrote. While rejoicing in his (Paul’s) ordination, ze, in 
his being made a bishop, he exhorts them to see to the 
canonical deposition of Pyrrhus, so that Paul’s right 
to be bishop of Constantinople may not be called in 
question. He also sent to the imperial city a declaration 
of faith 2 condemning Pyrrhus and the Ectheszs. 

The letter? of the emperor to the Pope, discovered 
by Cardinal Mai, shows that the council he insisted on 
was duly held; but on the subject of the condemnation 
of Pyrrhus not a word is said. There was evidently 
no sincerity in either emperor or patriarch. The sub- 
stance of the emperor’s letter to Theodore, which is as 
respectful as possible, is as follows: Acknowledging 
the receipt of the Pope’s letter, which he regards as 
worthy of him on account of its declarations concerning 
the faith, Constans praises him for desiring that no novelty 
should be introduced into the Church. He has drunk 
of the pure waters by which the Pope has quenched the 
thirst of his soul. Not to fall into the mistakes of his 
predecessors (whom the enemy of souls had seduced 
from the faith erected on that rock against which the 
gates of hell will never prevail), he caused the Pope’s 
letter to be “read in this large assembly in the presence of 
Paul, patriarch of this our God-protected Constantinople.” 
To it all expressed their adhesion. “Your brother Paul 
has sent your Paternity—in the customary manner among 
bishops—an encyclical in conformity with what you had 


1 Ep. ap. Migne, t. 129, p. 581 f. 70: 

8 Ap. Mai, Nova Pat. Bib., vi. 

4 “Quorum (imperatorum) mentes communis hostis decepit, atque 
ab illa recta fide depulit, super illam petram eedificata, contra quam 
portee inferi non preevalebunt,” 2d. 

5 “Cuncti concorditer eam (epistolam) suscepimus, eidemque fidem 
adhibuimus,” 2d, 
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laid down (dicta tua).’ “Throughout the whole of our 
empire we have ourselves decreed” that no novelties be 
introduced into the Church beyond what had been taught 
by the apostles and by councils, and “beyond what your 
Paternity, Holy Father, has written.” And if anything 
against the true faith has been done by the authority 
of any emperor in former times or “a short time before 
the death of the pious Constantine! of happy memory ”— 
this ‘we abolish’ His wish is for the pacific increase 
of the Church and “ perseverance in the doctrine of your 
Paternity.” 

Whether or not this specious letter satisfied Theodore, 
and whether or not the encyclical of Paul (which is lost) 
induced him to accept the situation, we do not know. 
But he could not, of course, be kept long in ignorance 
of the Monothelite views of Paul. His apocrisiarii may 
have sent him information of the real belief of the 
Byzantine patriarch. At any rate it is certain that a 
letter? came (643) to him from Sergius, the metropolitan 


1 Namely Constantine III., his father, who, it must be borne in 
mind, was reigning with Heraclius when the Zcthesis was published. 

2 This letter, dated the first Indiction, is to be found in the second 
session or secretarius of the important Lateran council held by Pope 
St. Martin in 649. An Indiction is a cycle of fifteen years, in which 
the years are spoken of as the first, second, third, etc., year of the 
Indiction ; or, as the first Indiction, second Indiction, etc. The year 
of the Indiction—the Indiction of Constantinople—as used by the popes 
of this period, began on the Ist of September. From the ninth to the 
fourteenth century, the popes used an Indiction (hence known as the 
Roman or Pontifical Indiction), which began on the 25th of December 
or Ist of January, according as the new year was reckoned from one or 
the other of those days. Another Indiction began on Sept. 24, and 
another in Oct. To find the year of the Indiction which corresponds 
to a given year ‘of Our Lord, add 3 to the given year and divide 
by 15. The remainder will be the required year of the Indiction ; 
if no remainder, the given year is the 15th of the Indiction. This 
cycle is generally thought to have begun to be first used in the year 
313 A.D. To illustrate the above rule: That 643 is the first year 
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of Cyprus, apprising him of it. This document is headed, 
“To our most holy and most blessed Lord, the father of 
fathers and universal Pope Theodore, Sergius the lowly, 
health in the Lord.” 

The letter! opens with a very strong expression of 
the pre-eminent position of the Holy See in the Church, 
and begs that the clouds of ignorance may be driven 
away by the light of its wisdom. It goes on to say that 
up to the present they, the metropolitan and his suffragans 
in Cyprus, have kept quiet about the heretical doings 
in the imperial city, but now, relying on the protection 
of the Pope, they cannot and will not do so any more, as 
the ‘cockle’ seed of error is being sowed over all the world. 

There also appeared at Rome about this time Stephen 
of Dora, whose story also served to shed a flood of light 
on the doings of Paul. In connection with this bishop 
there occurred perhaps the most dramatic incident in the 
whole of the Monothelite controversy. From a document 2 
presented by Stephen himself to the Lateran Council (649), 
we learn that when St. Sophronius, the first distinguished 
opponent of the ‘ one-will’ heresy in the East, found that 


of the Indiction is clear, because by dividing 643+ 3, or 646, by 15, we 
get a remainder one. Of course, if only the year of the Indiction be 
given, that alone is not enough to inform us of the corresponding 
year of Our Lord. 

? Firmamentum a Deo fixum et immobile, atque tituli formam 
lucidissimam fidei vestram apostolicam sedem constituit, O sacer 
vertex, Christus Deus noster. Tu es enim Petrus, etc. Tu profan- 
arum hzreseum depositor existis ut princeps et doctor Orthodox et 
immaculate fidei. Conc. Lat., sec. ii. 

* Libellus Steph. Dor., Conc. Lat, sec. ii. “Duxit me indignum 
et statuit in S, Calvarize loco....dicens.... ¢ Quantocius ergo de 
finibus terrze ad terminos ejus deambula, donec ad Apostolicam Sedem, 
ubi Orthodoxorum dogmatum fundamenta existunt, pervenias . 
et non quiescas instantius expetens . . . . donec . . . . noviter introduc- 


torum dogmatum perfectam faciant (sc. sacri viri ibidem) secundum 
Canones destructionem,’” 
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neither by word nor writing could he prevail against that 
error, he took Stephen, the first of his suffragans, to Mount 
Calvary, and there adjured him, by the account he would 
have to give to Him who died thereon, not to be found 
wanting to His faith, “And as I cannot go myself on 
account of the invasion of the Saracens, do you, as quickly 
as possible, go from the ends of the earth to the limits 
thereof, until you come to the Apostolic See, where are 
the foundations of orthodox teaching. Cease not to 
unfold to the holy men there what is being taught here, 
and cease not begging till they condemn the new errors.” 
Deeply impressed with this solemn scene, and with the 
exhortations of the Catholic bishops and people of the 
East, Stephen thrice managed,! despite the efforts of the 
heretics to prevent him, to reach Rome. He first came 
to Rome in the time of Pope Honorius, then in that of 
Pope Theodore, and lastly in that of Pope Martin. He 
came to tell Theodore how Sergius of Joppa seized the 
patriarchal chair of Jerusalem after the death of St. 
Sophronius? and how those whom Sergius had ordained, 
feeling the insecurity of their position, endeavoured to 
maintain it, by giving their adhesion to the heresy, sup- 
ported by Paul of Constantinople. The Pope thereupon 


1“ A quo tempore tertio visus sum addesse vestris Apostolicis 
vestigiis,” 20. 

2 11th of March 639. Papebroke, the Bollandist (Tr. prelim., ad. t. 
3, Maii, n. 144), puts off the date of the death of St. Sophronius to 644. 
But this date seems too late ; for Theophanes (in Chron. ad an. Chr., 
627) says that Sophronius died in the midst of the troubles in connec- 
tion with the capture of Jerusalem (637) by Omar. He also reminds 
us that the saint opposed Heraclius, Sergius and Pyrrhus. Now it 
would seem that 644 is rather long after the fall of Jerusalem to justify 
the first note of Theophanes; and if the saint had lived till 644, 
Theophanes would surely have mentioned ‘Paul, who became 
patriarch in 641, as one of those whom the saint opposed. Heéfélé 
says he died before the appearance of the Ectheszs, z.e., at the close 
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nominated Stephen his legate in Palestine, and gave him 
power to depose those who had been nominated by 
Sergius, unless they expressed their sorrow in writing, 
and promised also in writing to observe the teachings of 
the fathers and the councils. Stephen executed’ the 
Pope’s commission, and returned to Rome in the ponti- 
ficate of Pope Martin, and presented to him the acts 
of submission of such as repented of their conduct. 

Meanwhile, before Theodore acted on the information 
thus received, there took place (645) in Africa the famous 
dispute between the abbot St. Maximus? and the patriarch 
Pyrrhus, who had finally betaken himself to Africa after 
his flight from Constantinople. The result of the discus- 
sion® was that Pyrrhus acknowledged himself worsted 
by St. Maximus, who was in this controversy another 
Athanasius, and expressed a wish “to visit the Pope and 
give him a statement regarding his error.”* Pyrrhus, 
accordingly, in company with St Maximus, went to Rome, 
and, “before all the clergy and people, made a profession 
of faith, in which he condemned all that he or his pre- 
decessors had done or written against our immaculate 
faith” (645).5 The Pope treated Pyrrhus with the greatest 
kindness and respect, and allowed him an income for his 
proper maintenance whilst in Rome. 


1 “Quod et fecisse me certum est, .... tantumque illos recepi 
secundum jussionem ejus (Theodori), qui libellum pcenitentiae ob- 
tulerunt, et professi sunt in scripto, conservare.... patrum et 
synodorum doctrinas,” 2d, 

COfrsug: 

3 The ‘Disputatio’ is to be found in the different edd. of the 
‘councils’; and in English in Clarke’s ed. of Héfélés Ast. of the 
Councils, Vv. 74 seq. 

4° Disp.,’ sub fin. 

5 LZ. P.in vit. Theod. Cf Ep. 16 inter Epp. S. Martini; Theoph. 
in Chron. ad an. 621; and the Vit. S. Max., ap. Combefis, i. p. xiii, 
where it is added that Pyrrhus by the Pope “supra quam dici possit, 
humanissime receptus fuit.” 
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However, when he left Rome and came under Mono- Abjures 
= oe : his recan- 
thelite’s influence at Ravenna, Pyrrhus, as Anastasius tation at 
Ravenna, 


notes, “returned like a dog to the vomit,” and again 647-648; 
professed the ‘one-will. The Pope, naturally indignant, oe 


convened a synod in St. Peter’s, and excommunicated and oe 


deposed the relapsed heretic.!. Theophanes, in his Chronicle, Popes O40. 
tells us that Pope Theodore, “standing by the tomb of 
St. Peter, the ‘Corypheus’ of the Apostles, ordered a 
chalice to be brought to him; and, taking thence a drop 
of Christ’s vivifying blood, mingled it with the ink, and 
then with his own hand wrote out the sentence of ex- 
communication and deposition against Pyrrhus and his 
associates.” By many this sensational story is doubted, 
and for the reason that it rests altogether on the evidence of 
Theophanes,? who was not born till over a hundred years 
after the events we are narrating, and who is “extremely 
ill-informed as to transactions in Western Europe.” 


Me 

2 Theophanes (758-817) gave up a splendid career in the court at 
Constantinople to retire into a monastery. Under the Iconoclast 
emperor, Leo the Armenian, he was fiercely persecuted, because he 
would not comply with the emperor in the matter of image worship. 
He died in exile of the results of the tortures inflicted on him. His 
Chronographia is a continuation of the work of his friend George 
Syncellus (secretary), and extends from 284-813. (Cf Butler’s Lives 
of the Saints, iii. pp. 138-140.) 

8 Hodgkin, Jtaly and her Invaders, vi. p. 416, where also a sketch of 
Theophanes and his work will be found. There are also quoted in 
support of Theophanes’ story, the “storia Miscella and the Auctor 
Libelli Synodici. But the Historia is merely a compilation from 
Paul the Deacon, Theophanes himself and others, drawn up, probably 
in the beginning of the ninth century, by one who, in the MS., is 
called ‘Landulphus Sagax.’ This Landulph added eight books on 
to a previous production of sixteen books of Paul the Deacon. The 
Historia is printed in the 95th vol. of Migne’s Pat. Lat. (of. De Smedt’s 
Introduct. gen. ad Hist. Eccles., i. 87). The Historia extends to 
the year 813. The Lzbellus Synodicus or Synodicon was only drawn 
up towards the end of the ninth century by a Greek. It contains short 
notices of 158 councils up to the eighth ecumenical (inclusive). It is 
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Under the circumstances the doubt is certainly justifi- 
able. 

Meanwhile the famous ‘dispute’ had roused! the 
Catholics of Africa, and one council after another, in 
Numidia, Byzacena, Mauritania, and Carthage, condemned 
Monothelism, and sent letters to the emperor, praying him 
to put an end to the scandal caused by the new errors; to 
the patriarch Paul and to the Pope. These letters are to be 
found quoted among the acts of the Lateran synod under 
Pope Martin. In the name of their three synods the three 
primates of Numidia, Byzacena and Mauritania sent a 
synodal letter? to Theodore, ‘the bishop of bishops. No 
one, they say, is ignorant that your apostolic throne has 
in an especial manner been chosen to examine the sacred 
dogmas of the Church, and that the earliest canons (oi 
e€apxis kaydves) have decided that nothing, no matter in 
however remote provinces, be looked into or received 
without being brought to the notice of the apostolic throne, 
in order that it may be confirmed by its authority, and that 
the other Churches may draw the truth from it as from 
a fountain and the faith remain incorrupt. Hence, with 
regard to the doctrinal difficulties that have sprung up at 
Constantinople, they have up to the present preserved 
silence, expecting they would be cleared away by the 
apostolic See. However, as the evil is increasing, they 


printed in Harduin, Conc., v. p. 1491. Cf. Jungmann, Dissert, in Hist. 
Eccles., iii. p. 355 note. On this incident, o£ Append. ii. 

1 Vit. S. Maximi, ap. Combefis, i. 

2 Ap. Labbe, t. vi.; and ap. Migne, t. 87, P. Z., p. 83. 6 duérepos 
dmoaroAikds Opdycs idtorpdrws Hrot povoyevOs kata Oetoy KeKANpwrat Oompa, 
Ta lepd ris ’ExkAnglas déyyara SiepevvacGat Kat avapnrapav. The Latin 
translation of this letter that was read at the council, and which is 
reproduced in Migne, does not give the full force of the original Greek. 
This letter and the one of Victor of Carthage are of great importance 
to theologians as well as to historians, as they show in what light the 
Pope was regarded by the whole Church of Africa. 
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have written to Paul to exhort him to reject the Ectheszs, 
and they beg the Pope to forward their letter by his ‘apo- 
crisiarii’ If, they add in conclusion, Paul will not return 
to the orthodox faith, let the authority of your apostolic 
See cut him off from the body of the Church, that it may 
become purer when its rotten member has been amputated. 

This letter was supported by another? from Victor, 
Bishop of Carthage, quite to the same effect in every point. 

Urged by these numerous representations, the Pope wrote? Theodore 
to Paul and begged him by his apocrisiarii also to return to Paul ts 
orthodoxy. In vain. Paul replied? with great affectation the faith, 
of humility, that having no wish to give ‘tit for tat, he has vie wah 
hitherto kept silence, but that now the time has come for him Pau!’s 
to do as the apocrisiarii wish him, viz., to explain his views on fees 
the One Will of Our Lord and to send them to the Pope. °47). 


Under the pretence of following the Fathers in general, and 


te) 


Sergius and Pope Honorius in particular, he professes most 
absolutely that there is only One Will in the one person 
Jesus Christ. 

Having thus, as the Lateran Council (649) observed,‘ thee 


approved the Ectheszs in writing, Paul caused the Emperor Constans 
é 5 : (before 
Constans to issue the ‘Type.’ By this decree he meant to September 


strike a blow at the Church none the less severe because oe 
indirect. The ‘Type’® ordered the Ecthesis to be taken 


1 Ap. Labbe, 2d. ; Migne, 26., p. 85. 

27. P.invit. Cf Ep. Pauli ad Theod. 

3 Migne, 2, p. QI. ‘‘od Kady, watTdre, Kata Thy OUpabey mapormlar, 
exxpoverOat marTadroy.” 

4 Ap. Labbe, t. vi. That Paul was really the author of the ‘Type’ 
is clear, not only from the words of the Fathers of the Lateran Council, 
but from a letter of Pope Martin to John, Bishop of Philadelphia ; from 
the declaration of a number of Greek abbots at the Lateran Council 
(649); and of Stephen, Bishop of Dora (¢.). Cf. also Z. P., in vit. 
Martini, sub init. 

6 The ‘Type’ is to be read in full in the various edd. of the 
Councils, ¢.g., Mansi, x., p. 1029 ; Harduin, iii., etc. In English in the 
Edinburgh ed. of Héfélé’s Hist. Council, v. p. 95: 
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down, and forbade anyone in future to speak of either 
one or two wills or operations in Our Lord. Of course 
this edict was not attended to by the Catholics. They 
saw perfectly well that it either meant to support 
‘indifferentism’ on an important matter, or to render 
it impossible to speak of Our Lord’s human nature 
otherwise than as a mere dlock like the gods of old, which, 
as the Psalmist mocks, had eyes and saw not, ears and 
heard not. “We are witnessing a deliberate attempt by 
successive patriarchs of Constantinople,” writes Mr. Allies, 
in the seventh volume of his Formation of Christendom, 
p. 67, “to alter the faith of the Church as it had been laid 
down at the Council of Chalcedon. And not this only, but 
to make the mouth of their emperor the instrument for 
disseminating their heresy, and to use the whole material 
power of that emperor to overthrow the defence of that faith 
by the Roman See, the superior authority of which, at the 
same time, neither emperor nor patriarch denied. This 
attempt continues during forty years from the death of 
Pope Honorius in 638, and. . . . it was the purely spiritual 
power of the successor of St. Peter .... which pre- 
served the life of the Church, and foiled the Byzantine 
oppressor, together with the underplay of the Byzantine 
patriarch.” 

The ‘Type’ was promptly “condemned by the whole 
West,”? and, as Pagi remarks, like its predecessor the 
Ecthesis, it did not please even the Monothelites. When 
this last act of Paul was brought before the notice of the 
Pope, he felt that he could delay no longer, and declared 2 
Paul deposed from the patriarchal See. 

Although the protection of the emperor freed Paul from 


1 Relatio Motionis in S. Max., ap. Migne, P. Z., t. 129, p. 615. 
2 Z, P. This deposition is also affirmed by the declaration of Greek 
abbots referred to above. 
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any fear of actually losing his See, he was so enraged at the 
sentence passed against him by the Pope, that, in defiance 
of the law of nations, that holds the persons of ambas- 
sadors sacred, he sacked the private chapel that was 
reserved for the use of the Pope’s apocrisiarii, and heaped 
all kinds of indignities upon them, and began to persecute 
them and others by imprisonment, exile and the scourge.! 
To these penalties those rendered themselves liable, by 
the very terms of the ‘Type, who refused submission 
to its dictates. 

Theodore did not live to see the lengths to which the Death and 
Monothelites were prepared to go in trying to propagate uaa 
‘their errors. He died in the month of May 649, and was nee, 
buried in St. Peter’s. In the twelfth century Peter Mallius 
was able to read his epitaph, but he only transcribed the 
beginning of it. 

The pontificate of Theodore is remarkable for this, that eons 
in it we have the first recorded instance of a translation of Relics. 
the bodies of the saints into the interior of Rome. The 
author of his biography tells us that the bodies of 
SS. Primus and Felicianus were translated from a cata- 
comb on the Via Nomentana and placed in the 
basilica of St. Stephen, the protomartyr —the circular 
basilica on the Coelian. The chapel of these martyrs in 
this basilica still contains the mosaic work with which it 
was adorned by Theodore. But the inscription has gone. 

It had, however, fortunately been committed to writing, 
and runs: 


1 Z. P.invit. Martini: “ Persecutionibus diversis cum aliis orthodoxis 
viris . . . . insecutus est (Paulus) eos (apocrisiarios), quosdam eorum 
custodize detrudens, alios in exsilium deportans, alios autem verberibus 
submittens.” Cf the words of Pope Martin, sec. i. Zxord., and sec. 
iv. Conc. Lat, It is generally agreed that these words of the Z. P. 
refer not to nuncios of Pope Martin, who did not stand firm (Ep. xix. 
S. Mart.), but to those of Pope Theodore. 
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“Exquirens pietas tectum decorare sacratum 
Pastoris summi Theodori cordem erexit ; 
Qui studio magno sanctorum corpora cultu 


Hoc dedicavit, non patris neglecta reliquit.”? 

1 Ap. De Rossi, Jnscrip. Christ, ii.; or Duchesne, Z. P., i. 334. 
The catacomb, about fourteen miles from Rome, is still accessible, but 
is in ruins (d.). The Z. P. speaks of various church repairs and 
buildings effected by Theodore. 
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A.D 649-654. 





Sources.—A slightly fuller biography in the Z. P.; and a very 
touching and circumstantial narrative of the Pope’s sufferings and 
trials, after he was taken from Rome, by one who was an eye- 
witness of much that St. Martin had to endure. This narrative 
is to be found in Migne, P. Z., either in t. 129 or 87. There is 
also a life of Martin by a Gaulish monk (de Galliarum paribus) 
of the name of Theodoric. He compiled his life at the request 
of the canons of St. Peter’s from certain acts of St. Martin, written, 
he says, “in a rustic and very corrupt style (guedam gesta wllius—in 
rusticano stilo prevaricata)” which the canons had. This Theodoric 
tells us himself in a preface to his work, printed by Mai (ap. Spzcz/. 
Rom., iv. 293-6), but omitted by Surius, who published the 
rest of the biography (Acta S.S. November 12, vii. p. 267 f., ed. Col. 
Agrip. 1618). This production I take to be of a comparatively 
late date, and it is of no importance. It is simply a compilation 
for the most part of the Z. /, the letters of the Pope and 
narrative cited above. 

Then there are such secondary sources as Theophanes ; and the 
life of St. Eligius (Z/oy), Bishop of Noyon, by his intimate friend St. 
Audoenus (Quen), Bishop of Rouen from 640-683. St. Audoenus 
tells us that what he relates of the sufferings of Pope Martin in the 
East, he learnt from one who had been an eye- -witness of them. 
This life has been published by Surius, d’Acheri (Spic7/., v.), and 
by Migne, t. 87, p. 481. 

MOLAeb ls i, 25 
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Of first importance are the letters of the Pope, some eighteen 
of which may be read in Migne, 7. 


EMPEROR OF THE KINGS OF THE EXARCHS OF 
EAST, LOMBARDS, RAVENNA. 
Constans II., 642-608. ‘othari, 636-652. Olympius, 649-652. 
Aripert I., 653-661. Theodore Calliopas 
(second time), 653-664. 


Minglead IT is with strong feelings of mingled joy and sorrow 
the he that the historian takes in hand to write the life of Pope 


ee Martin I. Of joy, because he has to tell of the career of 


cou a man in all respects most elevated and edifying; of a 
Pope who “ must be. pronounced one of the noblest figures 
in the long line of Roman Pontiffs.”1 Of sorrow because 
the reflection is once more borne in upon him that such is 
the perversity of man that his only reward for the very best 
of his fellows is death. 

And when we see Pope Martin dragged from Rome to 
Constantinople by the order of Constans, are we not forcibly 
reminded that the popes from St. Peter in the first century 
to Pius VII. in the nineteenth have often in their own 
persons fulfilled that prophecy of Our Lord’s addressed to 
His apostles and to Christians in general: “Ye shall be 
brought before kings and governors for My name’s sake?” 

Birthplace There is something appropriate in the eminently 

ane "Y courageous Martin, having been born in ‘warlike’ Todi, 

Martine in the province of Tuscany. According to Theodoric, he 
was of noble birth, a great student, of commanding in- 
telligence and of surpassing learning. If his external 
appearance was admirable, his virtue was more so. And if 
Rome was remarkable for the strength of its walls, it was 


? Hodgkin, /taly, vi. 268. 
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still more distinguished for the exceptional uprightness of 
its prelates. Martin was a new Sylvester, and in him God 
prepared “no unworthy dispenser of the bread of the 
Gospel.” The same author goes on to tell us of Martin’s 
charity to the poor, of his regular donations of corn, of his 
humility, and of his looking up to other bishops as his 
superiors “though he was the head of all of them.” 
Whether or not Theodoric had grounds for any or all these 
statements, it is certain that, like so many other popes of 
this century, he had been apocrisiarius at Constantinople, 
and was one of those whom Pope Theodore sent to arrange! 
for the canonical deposition of the patriarch Pyrrhus. The 
fact that Martin had been nuncio at Constantinople cannot 
fail to deepen our impressions of his courage. For when 
he allowed himself to be»dragged to the Imperial City 
rather than sign the ‘ Type,’ his previous stay at the capital 
of the empire must have let him know what sort of men he 
would have to deal with. 
Before two months had elapsed from the death of Con- 


. secrated 
Theodore, Martin was consecrated (July 5, 6497), and without 
that, too, without waiting for the required confirmation. pee nag 


Common prudence would dictate that no confirmation of the Sandage 


election should be awaited from the hands of rulers who!" & ° 
were deeply infected with heresy; and, that the dictates 
of prudence were followed, Muratori® justly regards as 


1 Cf. Ep. Theod. ad Paul., and the Z. P. 

2 Jaffé and others hesitate as to what date to assign to Martin’s 
consecration, because, calculating from the recorded number of days’ 
interval between Theodore’s death and the accession of Martin will 
not give the same date for the latter's consecration as calculating 
from the recorded length of Martin’s reign in the same author, viz., 
the Z. P. 

3 Annal. @Italia, ad an. 649. There was then no exarch at 
Ravenna, as appears from the letter (ap. Migne, t. 87, p. 104) of 
Maurus, Archbishop of Ravenna, to the Pope, excusing himself on that 
very ground from attendance at the Council of 649. “ Non se haben- 
tibus praesentia excellentissimi exarchi.” 
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established from the accusation of the Greeks that Martin 
possessed himself of the papal dignity covertly, irregularly 
and unlawfully.t 

As Constans? had now fairly taken up the cudgels in 
behalf of Monothelism, and had commenced to use violence 
against the orthodox party, the Pope was called upon from 
all sides to condemn the ‘one-will’ heresy, and to ex- 
communicate the patriarch Paul. Accordingly, encouraged 
no doubt by St. Maximus who was still in Rome, he 
summoned a council; and a hundred and five bishops 
assembled in the Church of St. John Lateran’s, or, as it was 
then called, the Church of Our Saviour. The‘ fathers’ held 
their sittings in the sacristy of the church, and hence their 
meetings came to be known as ‘secretarii’ The first 
sitting was held on October 5, 649, in presence of the Pope 
himself, who presided in person at all the five regular 
meetings of the synod. The council first listened to 
accusations of heresy against Cyrus, patriarch of Alexandria, 
and the patriarchs of Constantinople, Sergius, Pyrrhus and 
Paul. Then various extracts from their writings were 
produced, which the Pope showed to be opposed to the 
teaching of the Church, and full of absurdities and contra- 
dictions. In the fourth session the ‘Type’ was read. With 


1 Ep. S. Mart. 15. “Irregulariter et sine lege episcopatum sub- 
ipuisset.” 

2 In connection with the history of the sufferings of Pope Martin, 
Finlay’s estimate of the character of Constans merits citation 
(History of Greece under the Romans, i. p. 374). Constans was “a 
man of considerable abilities and of an energetic character, but 
possessed of violent passions, and destitute of all the amiable feelings 
of humanity.” 

* ZL. P. in vit. Mart. “Ex diversis locis querelam contra eos ad 
apostolicam nostram sedem plurimi orthodoxi detulisse monstrantur, 
conjurantes ut totius malitiz tanteeque eversionis per apostolicam 
auctoritatem abscindatur commentum.” Cf the opening address of 
Pope Martin to the fathers of the Lateran Council (sec. i.), from which 
the above words in the LZ. P. are evidently taken. 
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regard to that edict the fathers observed: “ Doubtless * it 
is of great advantage to have no dispute on the faith, but 
the good is not to be rejected with the bad, the doctrine of 
the tathers with that of heretics. Such conduct rather 
fosters than extinguishes disputes. Ceasing to defend the 
faith is no way to put down heresy. We have indeed to 
avoid evil and do good, but not to reject both. We may 
praise indeed the good intention of the ‘Type, but its terms 
we must reject. For they are altogether opposed to the 
spirit of the Catholic Church, which imposes silence indeed 
on error, but does not command truth and its opposite to be 
together asserted or denied!” In the fifth and last session, 
after various extracts from the ‘fathers’ had been read 
which established Catholic tradition on the two wills in 
Our Lord, the doctrine of the Church on the two natural 
wills and operations in Jesus Christ was unfolded in twenty 
canons. These canons, subscribed by the Pope and the 
bishops of the council, were at once sent to different 
Churches of the East and West, with a long synodal letter, 
in which all were exhorted? to reject novelties, not to 
recognise “types or laws, or definitions or expositions” 
against the faith, and not to fear those who can only kill the 
body ; and in which all were told that anathema had been 
called down upon the heretics and their wicked doctrines, 
and on those who defended the ‘Type’ or Ecthesis. 

Martin lost no time in doing all he could to let the 


1 “Relectus Typus bonum quidem intentum habere dinoscitur ; 
dissonantem autem virtutem intentui, continet. Bonum est.... 
cohibere ... - altercationes pro causa fidei: sed non est utile et 
bonum, cum malo destruere bonum, z.¢., cum heereticis Orthodoxorum 
patrum verba et dogmata,” etc. (sec. iv., Conc. Lat.). 

2 “Impios autem heereticos, cum omnibus pravissimis dogmatibus 
eorum, et impiam Ecthesin vel impiissimum Typum, et omnes 
qui eos...- suscipiunt aut defendunt, anathematizavimus ... . 
Nullatenus . .. . adversus fidem Typos aut leges, vel definitiones 
aut expositiones heereticas agnoscentes.” Ep. Synod, 
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world at large know what had been decided at the 
council. In the month following that in which the 
council had been held, the Pope wrote (November 649) 
to the Emperor Constans, informing him of the holding 
of the council, sending him its acts with a Greek transla- 
tion, and exhorting him by his laws to condemn the heresy 
that had been branded by the synod ; truthfully remind- 
ing him} that the ‘Republic’ (as the empire was still 
delusively called) flourished in accordance with the con- 
dition of the orthodox faith. 

The church of Africa is praised for its faith, when the 
acts of the council are sent to it; and when St. Amand, 
Bishop of Mestricht, received the decrees of the synod, he 
is asked to urge Sigebert II. of Austrasia to send bishops 
to take a copy of those decrees to the emperor.” 

Realising the importance of making head against 
Monothelism in its home, viz., the East, and the difficulties 
there would be in opposing it on account of the support 
it was receiving from those in ‘high places,’ Martin made 
Bishop John of Philadelphia his vicar in the East, because, 
as he tells him,? he had had a very good account of him 

1 “Solet enim una cum orthodoxa fide status Republic florere.” 
Ep. ad Const., ap. Mansi, x, Migne. From St. Ouen’s life of St. 
Eligius (c. 33, ap. Migne, t. 87, p. 505) it is clear that word was also 
sent to Clovis II. (King of Neustria and Burgundy) of the holding of the 
Council, with the same request for “ viri catholice eruditi,” as to Amand. 

* Ep. ad Amand., ap. Mansi, x., and Migne. In the life of St. 
Landoald or Lambert, by Bp. Notger of Liége (t1008), we read that 
St. Amandus, seeing that his strength was not equal to his work among 
the heathens in Belgium, visited Rome a second time in the days of 
Pope Martin, and in answer to his request, received from Pope 
Martin labourers to help him in his work. (Vit. S. Land., ap, Surium, 
in the month of March.) 

8 Ep. 5, ad Joan., Mansi, x., Migne, t. 87.‘ Caritatem tuam exhor- 
tamur, nostram istic vicem implere, id est, in Orientis partibus, in 
omnibus Ecclesiasticis functionibus atque officiis ; ut in hoc maxime, 


suscites gratiam Dei, que in te est per impositionem § sacerdotalis 
dignitatis et nostra Apostolicae vicis, . , Constituas per omnem 
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from Stephen ot Dora and others. “We exhort your 
charity to fill our place in the East in all ecclesiastical 
affairs, and therefore to stir up the grace of God that is 
in you by the imposition of the sacerdotal dignity, and 
by the taking of our apostolic place... . Boldly ordain 
bishops, priests and deacons throughout the whole 
patriarchates of Jerusalem and Antioch. This we order 
you to do by our apostolical authority, which has been 
given to us by Our Lord through St. Peter, the Prince of 
the Apostles.” After reminding the bishop that power had 
been given him to use rather in building up than in pulling 
down, and hence telling him to restore the penitent to the 
rank from which their heresy had caused them to be 
deposed, the Pope sends him the acts of the council to 
be everywhere promulgated. 

This commission the Pope supported by letters! to 
various bishops, abbots, nobles and cities in the East, 
begging them not to cease opposing the heretics, and to 
obey his vicar, John of Philadelphia. And because Paul, 
Bishop of Thessalonica, so far from recalling previous 
heretical letters he had sent to the Pope, which by his 
legates he had promised to do, not only remained in his 
heresy, but even corrupted the Pope’s apocrisiarii, and 
wrote fresh heretical letters to the Holy See, Martin 
declared? him excommunicated and deposed until such 
time as he should abjure his errors, 


civitatem earum que sedi tum Hierosolymitane tum Antiochene sub- 
sunt, episcopos et presbyteros et diaconos, Hoc tibi omni modo facere 
preecipientibus nobis ex Apostolica auctoritate, que data est nobis a 
Domino per Petrum sanctissimum,” etc. 

1 Cf, Epp. ap. Mansi, x. 815-827; Migne, t. 87, p. 163 seg. CAL. P. 
in vit. 

2 Ep. 12, ap. Mansi, x. Cf the Pope’s letter to the clergy and 
people of Thessalonica, informing them of the excommunication of 
Paul, and warning them to shun all intercourse with him, 74., ar Migne, 
P. L.; t, 87, p. 181 seg. 
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Seeing the energy with which Pope Martin was 
combating his heretical views, Paul, the patriarch of 
Constantinople, suggested to the emperor that the time 
had come to use a little violence to bring the Pope to 
accept their doctrine Accordingly Constans II. sent a 
new exarch into Italy, Olympius, his chamberlain, with 
orders to compel all, bishops and laity alike, to subscribe to 
the ‘ Type’; and if the army in Rome could be depended 
upon, to seize Martin himself and make him do likewise ; 
but that if the troops were not to be relied on, the exarch 
was not to take any steps till he could get together a 
large trustworthy force both at Ravenna and Rome, so that 
the emperor’s orders could be executed with all possible 
speed. Olympius arrived? in Rome, either whilst the 
council was actually going on, or at least while the Fathers 
of the council were still in the city. The exarch at first 
tried diplomacy, and endeavoured ‘for a very long time’ 
to foment a schism. In this attempt he completely 
failed. And as he apparently dared not try open violence, 
we find him determining to try perfidy and assassination. 
He seems to have expressed a pretended wish to become 
perfectly reconciled with the Pope, and induced him to 
promise to give him (the exarch) Holy Communion at the 
Church of St. Mary Major. Olympius then ordered his 


1 All this paragraph rests on the authority of Z. P. “ Sicut nobis 
suggessit Paulus patriarcha.” Dr. Hodgkin, /taly and her Invaders, vi. 
p. 257 (note), would throw a slur on the reliability of the Z. P’s version 
of the instructions given to Olympius, because he says that the 
L, P, makes Constans “call the adherents of the Zyfe ‘hujus hzresis 
professores.’” But though the text of the Z. P. is here rather 
obscure, there can be little doubt, from a comparison of many 
versions, that Dr. Hodgkin has accepted a false reading. At least his 
account of this transaction cannot be reconciled with the Z, P. at 
least. 

? L. P. “Olympius, veniens in civitatem Romanam, invenit sanctam 
Romanam Ecclesiam coadunatam cum omnibus episcopis Italiae,” 
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spatharius, sword bearer or armourer, to kill the Pope 
when he gave him (the exarch) Communion. But when 
the time for carrying out the execrable order arrived, the 
armourer could not see the Pope,! as he afterwards declared 
on oath to many persons. There seems no reason to 
believe that the armourer was miraculously deprived of 
his eye-sight altogether; but it would appear that, by the 
mercy of God, he was in some way hindered from seeing 
the Pontiff at the time when it was agreed he should kill 
him. Martin’s enthusiastic Gallic biographer thinks it was 
not at all wonderful that he was protected, “seeing that, 
inasmuch as he was saying Mass, he was, like holy 
Simeon, carrying in his arms the Lamb of God who sits 
on God’s right hand.” 

This episode made Olympius believe that Martin was 
under the special protection of heaven. He therefore 
became really reconciled to him, told him all he had been 
ordered to do against him, and then gathering the troops 
together, set out for Sicily to repel an invasion of the 
Saracens.2, He died there of some disease along with a 
great part of the army (653). The attempt to assassinate 
the Pope we may, with Muratori, refer to the year 652. 

When Constans heard of this collapse of his schemes, his The arrival 


of the new 

3 : < exarch, 
1 Omnipotens Deus... . ipse caecavit spatharium et non est per- Theodore 
missus videre pontificem .... quod postmodum preedictus armiger ces 
’ 


diversis cum jurejurando professus est” (Z. P. in vit.). Milman, June rs, 
fist. of Latin Christianity, ii. 325, accepts part of this account of the 653. 
doings of the exarch Olympius. The part he does not choose to 
accept (viz., the attempted assassination of the Pope) he calmly attri- 
butes to ‘later writers.’ The fact is the whole history above rehearsed 
rests on the one contemporary authority in the Z. P.! As the so- 
called ‘ History’ of Milman is full of similar misrepresentations, we 
must be pardoned if we leave his assertions unnoticed in the future. 
It would require quite a separate volume to correct the misstatements 
of this generally accepted authority on the history of the Church. 

2 This first expedition of the Saracens against Sicily was made from 
Syria (652). C/ Amari, Sforiqg det Musulmani di Sicilia, i, 82, 
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indignation may be easily imagined. To rectify it he 
resolved to send a new exarch to Rome who would not be 
troubled with the God-fearing ideas of Olympius. And so, 
on June 15, 653, Theodore Calliopas entered the Eternal 
City with orders to bring Pope Martin to Constantinople. 
When the approach of the exarch became known, the 
Pope and most of the clergy withdrew to the Lateran 
basilica. Some of the clergy were, however, sent by the 
Pope to greet the exarch, who told them he would come 
and ‘adore’ (ze. salute) the Pope the next day (Sunday) 
But when Sunday came the exarch, in fear of the numbers 
of people that flocked to the Lateran basilica, again put 
off his visit, saying he was fatigued, and again said he 
would come next day. On Monday morning early the 
exarch sent soldiers to say that he could not come to the 
Pope as there were arms and munitions of war stored up 
in the basilica. Of course when, at Martin’s desire, the 
soldiers searched the place, they found nothing. About 
midday the exarch entered the church with a company 
of soldiers and found the Pope, who had been ill with gout 
for some months, on a bed in front of the altar with a large 
body of the clergy about him. To strike terror into the 
Pope, the soldiers initiated a scene of wild confusion, 
clashing their armour, extinguishing the candles, over- 
turning the candelabra, and threatening the clergy with 
their drawn swords.? After this display of violence, the 

1 Ep. 15, S. Mart. This letter is the principal authority for what 
took place from the arrival of Theodore, till the Pope’s arrival in 
Constantinople. 

° Ep. 15. ‘‘Exercitus veniens in ecclesiam, omnes tenentes lanceas 
et spathas suas, quin et arcus suos paratos. . . . Percutiebantur armis 
candelz ecclesia, et retunsze excutiebantur in pavimentum ; et audie- 
batur sonitus . . . . velut tonitrus tam ex pressura armorum, quam ex 
multitudine candelabrorum ab eis fractorum. Cf Commem. Anast., 


ap. Migne, t. 129, p. 591; and ap. t. 87, p. 111, “Martinus videns 
gladios vibratos et acutos confertos ad invicem,” etc, 
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clergy were informed by Calliopas that Martin had 
obtained the Papacy irregularly, and was unworthy of it, 
that another would have to be chosen in his stead and 
he himself sent to Constantinople. On this some of the 
clergy cried out that the Pope should not consent to go. 
But, as he himself says, fearing bloodshed, Martin simply 
asked that those of the clergy whom he wished might go 
with him. “Those who themselves desire to go, may,” 
replied the exarch; “I am not going to force any one.” 
When Martin thereupon exclaimed, “The clergy are 
dependent on me,” some of the priests cried out, “ With 
the Pope we live, and with him we die.” However, at 
the request of the exarch, the Pope went with him into 
the Lateran palace. When he left the Church the clergy 
cried out: “ Anathema to the man who says or thinks that 
Martin has changed or will change a tittle of the faith.” 
To this Calliopas: “Other faith than that held by Pope 
Martin there is none, and such is my own faith.” This, 
adds the Pope,! he only said to soothe the feelings of the 
bystanders. On the Tuesday great numbers both of the 
clergy and laity began hastily to make preparations to 
accompany the Pope, and there was great loading of 
‘lighters’ all day on Tuesday. This did not suit the 
exarch, and so on Tuesday night the Pope, with only 
a few pages to accompany him, and without being allowed 
to take any necessaries along with him, was hurried on 
board a boat, and conveyed to Portus, thence at once to 
Misenum. The city gates were kept barred, so that none 
could get to the Pope before he had been despatched 
from Portus.2, Then followed for the poor Pope a cruel 
journey by sea for a year and three months, during the 
whole of which time he was suffering from gout, sea- 


1 Ep. 14, S. Mart. 
* Cf. Ep. 15 and the Commem, of Anast, 


The Pope 
reaches 
Byzantium. 
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sickness and dysentery. He was only allowed to land 
at one of the many islands at which the ship touched, viz., 
at Naxos, and only then could he get a bath? “At “the 
different places at which the ship, which was the Pope’s 
prison, cast anchor, the people came to bring Martin what 
they thought he would need. But the soldiers seized their 
presents and maltreated the people themselves, telling 
them that whoever? loved Martin were enemies of the 
Republic. From Abydos his guards sent forward to 
announce the coming of the captive Pope, and to proclaim 
him to all a heretic and a rebel. 

When the ship reached Byzantium (September 17, 
654) the Pope was left on his bed on deck all day, “a 
spectacle to men and angels”—to be insulted by anyone, 
as the narrator of these events,? who was walking about 
indignant on the shore at the time they were being per- 
petrated, informs us. In the evening, however, the Pope 
was conveyed to a prison, orders were given that the 
knowledge of where he was confined was to be kept 
secret, and he was left there for ninety-three days. Whilst 
in this prison the same vile treatment was meted out to 


1 76. Most modern authors write that the Pope was detained a 
whole year at Naxos. Jaffé (Regesta, No. 1608, Ist ed.) urges, however, 
that the words of the Pope’s letters (Ep. 15), on which this statement 
rests, must be faulty, as it is distinctly said in the same letter that the 
whole voyage took three months, a period which agrees with the known 
facts that the Pope was taken away from Rome on June 18, and 
reached Constantinople on Sept. 17. But as a matter of fact ‘the 
three months’ do not necessarily refer to the ‘whole voyage, and even 
with Duchesne’s (Z. P., i. 340) emendation of the passage in the 
Commem., which seems to favour Jaffé, there is no reason to give up 
the Pope’s own assertion. The year and ‘three months’ will not 
interfere with the dates of the months. 

2 Commem. Anast. “Quicumque diligitis istum inimici estis Rei- 
publicze.” 

3 Commem. Anast. The author of this account of St. Martin’s 
sufferings is our chief authority for what happened at Constantinople 
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the suffering Pontiff as he had received on board ship. 
Touchingly he writes!: “For forty-seven days no water, 
whether hot or cold, has been given me with which to 
wash myself, and with the dysentery, which up to the 
present has never left me either on the ship or on land, 
I have gone quite cold. And in this hour of my dire 
trouble, I have nothing in my wretchedness to strengthen 
my broken frame, for my nature sickens at what I am 
given to eat. But I trust in the power of God, who sees 
everything, that when I am dead He will bring home their 
doings to those who persecute me, that so at least they 
may be led to repent and be converted.” 

At length he was brought before the imperial treasurer. 
So weak was he that to make him stand two soldiers had 
to support him. Not to bring into prominence the real 
cause of the barbarous treatment he was receiving, viz., his 
refusal to sign the ‘Type,’ the Pope was wildly charged? 
with all kinds of political offences—with having been in 
league with the exarch Olympius against the emperor, 
with having been in treasonable communication with the 
Saracens, and most absurdly of all, with a want of proper 
faith with regard to the Mother of God. The witnesses 
made such a bungle of their work, contradicting themselves 
and one another, that the Pope could not forbear to ask 
with a smile: “Are these men your witnesses?” He 
further begged that for the sake of their souls they might 
not be required to give their testimony on oath. “Let 
them say what they want to say, and do you do what you 
wish to do without any oaths.” When in his defence Martin 


1 Ep. 15. “Et ecce 47 dies sunt hodie ex quo non merui calida 
nec frigida aqua rigare me... . Sed credo in virtutem Dei qui 
omnia conspicit, quia cum de presenti vita subductus fuero, exquir- 
entur de his omnibus qui me persequuntur, ut saltem sic ad peeniten- 
tiam ducti, ab iniquitate sua convertantur.” 

2 Cf, Ep. 14 with the Commem. Anast. 


The Pope 
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Dec. 20, 
654. 
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began to speak about the ‘Type’ being sent to Rome, he 
was not allowed to continue, but was told there was no 
question of faith, but of treason! Seeing all the justice he 
was likely to get, Martin begged, as the greatest favour 
that could be granted him, that they would pass their death 
sentence upon him with as little delay as possible. Then 
in accordance with the express will of the emperor, the 
Pope was carried forth into an open space in front of the 
judgment hall, and in view of the emperor and in presence 
of an immense number of people, stripped of his cloak and 
handed over to the prefect, who was ordered to tear him in 
pieces When the bystanders were ordered to anathema- 
tise him, only some twenty people raised their voices 
against him. The rest, “who knew there was a God in 
Heaven Who saw what was being done,” withdrew in sorrow 
and with downcast looks. The executioners, however, 
stripped the Pope of his pallium and most of his garments, 
so that he was half naked, loaded him with chains, and 
dragged him through the city with a drawn sword in front 
of him, amidst the groans and tears of the greater part of 
the people. Finally, after leaving him for an hour in a 
prison with murderers, they cast him into the prison of 
Diomede, all bleeding and more dead than alive? In this 
place the Pope was confined eighty-five days. During 
this term, Paul, the Monothelite patriarch, died. When 


! “Tolle eum, domine prefecte, et continuo membratim incide 
illum.” (Commem. Anast.) 

2 Still the Commem. There is evidence that the Pope was 
publicly scourged. St. Ouen, in his life of St. Eligius (ap. Migne, t. 87 
p. 506), says he had it of a ‘brother, who assured him (St. Ouen) that 
he (the brother) had seen the deed himself, that St. Martin was 
scourged for a long time before the people, “ diuque coram populo 
flagellatus.” Cf the Hypomnesticon (ap. Migne, t. 129, p. 685). 
“Ita ut palam alapis ceederetur ab inimicis Dei.” (On the Hyfom., 
see note, p. 400.) Finally in the vita S. Maximz, ap. Combefis, i, 
p. xiv., “ Verberumque dehonestans injuriis.” 
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Constans told the dying patriarch what the Pope was 
being made to suffer, Paul groaned, and turning to the 
wall said: “Woe is me!! This will greatly add to the 
dangers of my judgment before God.” At the intercession 
of Paul, but to the great sorrow of the Pope, the emperor 
consented to spare his life. Pyrrhus, despite the objections 
raised against him by some, on account of his recantation 
of Monothelism before Pope Theodore, again became the 
recognised patriarch of Constantinople. 
At length (March 24) word was brought to the Pope The Pope 


- : é is sent into 
that he was to be sent into exile in two days. Most exile, 


affecting is the description which the writer? of the account eee oi 
of Pope Martin’s sufferings at Constantinople has left us, of 
the parting between the Pope and those who were in the 
prison. After the Pope had said Mass and all had com- 
municated, he called on one, who was especially dear to 
him, to give him the kiss of peace. At this, he who was 
thus called upon could not restrain his tears and sobs, and 
all present burst into loud lamentations. The Pope alone 
remained tearless, and bade them “Weep not. What I 
now suffer is a gain to me.” “Our tears,” it was said in 
reply, “are not that Our Lord has been good enough to. 
make you suffer all this for His sake, but for our own loss.” 

After another long sea voyage,®? the Pope reached his aay 
place of exile, Cherson in the Tauric Chersonese, the Meeker: 
modern village of Eupatoria in the Crimea, May 15, 655. 
According to Héfélé, in the rock grottoes of Inkerman, on 
the Black Sea, there is still shown the cavern where he 
lived. Here fresh troubles awaited the Pontiff, long since 


1 “Hei mihi! et hoc ad abundantiam judiciorum meorum actum 
est.” (Commem. Anast.) 

2 Commem. Anast. The writer had his account from one who was 
present. 

* For what happened after Martin left Constantinople we have two 
letters of his (Epp. 16, 17) to compare with the Commem. 
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weary of life. He had to face a continual dearth of the 
barest necessaries of existence. “Bread,” he writes, “is 
talked of but never seen.” He has to write to a friend in 
Constantinople to ask him to see that provisions are sent 
out to him, so that he may be able to live. For at 
Eupatoria provisions could only be got from ships that 
came at rare intervals for salt. So rarely did they come, 
that the Pope, as he says himself, up to the month of 
September was only once able to purchase corn; and he 
had to pay at the high rate of one solidus for four bushels. 
The heathen and barbarous inhabitants also gave the 
unfortunate Pope much to suffer. In the midst of his 
sufferings Martin could not but feel keenly, and could not 
refrain from expressing his astonishment, that no help 
came to him from Rome. Still he forgot not the Romans 
in his prayers. He begged of God that they might remain 
firm in the faith, and especially did he pray for the one 
who was ruling over them. 

Utterly worn out by his sufferings, Martin died in his 
place of exile, September 6, 655. He was buried in a 
Church of Our Lady called ‘Blacherne, about a furlong 
from the city of Cherson.? 


1 Ep. 18. “Deus .... custodiat preecipue pastorem qui eis nunc 
preeesse monstratur.” 

2 Cf. Commem., the Hypomnesticon of the brothers Theodosius 
and Theodorus, who were also monks, and wrote in 668 or 669 a 
short account of the sufferings and death of Pope Martin (who, 
they say, excels all in the dignity of the priesthood—hieratica dignitas), 
Maximus, the abbot Anastasius, etc., ap. Migne, t. 129. From these 
authorities it is clear that the Church of Our Lady was near Cherson, 
and not near Constantinople, as Gregorovius writes. The fact that 
in Constantinople, the northern end of the land wall was called 
‘Blachernze,” that there was there a palace of ‘Blacherne,’ and, 
moreover, a Church of Our Lady in the quarter of ‘ Blachernz,’ may 
account for the mistake in Gregorovius. It is interesting to note that 
a Byzantine emperor (Justinian IJ.) was afterwards banished to this 
very Cherson; which later on, with Ravenna, became “the greatest 
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We are told! that during his exile Pope Martin restored Miracles. 
his sight to a blind man. The brothers Theodosius and 
Theodorus, monks, who wrote about the year 668, and had 
been to Cherson to venerate the remains of Pope Martin, 
were informed by a companion of the Pope’s exile, of the 
many miracles wrought at his tomb, and were given, among 
other relics of the saint, one of his shoes, which it is interesting 
to learn? were of a peculiar kind, only worn by the bishop 
of Rome. Furthermore, both Gregory II.? and the papal 
biographer assert that up to their time miracles were still 
being wrought at St. Martin’s tomb. From this evidence, 
therefore, it can scarcely be denied that miracles were not 
uncommonly wrought at the tomb of St. Martin. 

There is a tradition that at least the greater part of the The saint’s 
relics of St. Martin were brought to Rome and deposited Bee 
inthe Church of SS. Sylvester and Martin of Tours. Both oe 
by Greeks and Latins is Pope Martin I. honoured as a 
saint—by the Latins on November 12, by the Greeks * in 
the middle of April. The ninty-sixth formula of the 
Liber Diurnus shows that when it was drawn up, prayers 
were already being addressed to Martin as toa saint. For, 


commercial entrepot of the trade between India and Europe” 
(Finlay, History of the Byzantine Empire, p. 26). 

1S, Eligii vita, c. 34. “Sola illic (sc. in exsilio) oratione meruit 
ceeco lumina reddere.” 

2 Hypom. tb. ‘*Cujus et miracula nobis copiosa que ibidem facta 
sunt... . retulit, donata etiam particula sancti orarii, z.e., facialis, 
quz sibi fuerat ab eo (Martino) dimissa ; et uno ex campagis ejus, z.2., 
caligis, quos nullus alius inter homines portat, nisi sanctus papa 
Romanus.” 

3 Ep. Greg. II. ad Leo. ap. Labbe, vi. “At Martinum esse sanctum 
testatur civitas Chersonensis .... atque incolz septentrionis qui 
ad sepulchrum ejus confluunt, et morborum curationes experiuntur.” 
L. P. has “qui et multa mirabilia operatur usque ad hodiernum 
diem.” 

4 Cf. Butlers Lives of the Saints, xi. p. 211, and Gregorovius, it. 
Pp. 149. 
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as the author of the account of St. Martin’s sufferings 
quaintly notes “He was indeed a ‘Type’ to be imitated 
by all who have made up their minds to live well and to 
strive for the highest truth.” With such admirable propor- 
tion, with such perfect colouring and shading does the 
figure of Pope Martin, with all his heroic, yet withal quiet, 
courage, stand out in the picture of him delineated for us 
by sympathetic contemporaries, that to attempt to touch 
it up or to add to it with any words of ours would be 
desecration. Who looks on this unvarnished portrait will 
go away with a sweet image on his mind of Pope St. 
Martin I. which will never fade from his memory. 

The srivileges which Pope Martin is said to have given 
to various monasteries are, with one exception, set down 
by Jaffé and his continuators as spurious, and the one 
exception (a privilege in favour of Bobbio, No. 2072a 
in the supplement to the second edition) is marked as of 
doubtful authenticity. In connection with these privileges 
we cannot do better than translate the reflections? of 
Cardinal Pitra—reflections full of true historical criticism, 
and expressed with an eloquence of diction which only a 
learned Frenchman could throw around such a subject. 

“With St. Martin there begins a series of monastic 
privileges of the great abbeys of Christendom: St. Amand, 
St. Peter of Ghent, Rebais, St. Maur-des-fossés, St. Peter 
of Rouen; under Eugenius I., St. Bavon, St. Maurice of 
Agaune; under Vitalian, Stavelo, St. Michel of Gargan ; 
under St. Agatho, St. Paul’s in London, St. Peter’s on the 
Thames; under John V., St. Benignus of Dijon, Notre-Dame 
of Arras (the cathedral); under John VI., Montier-en-Der. 


1 Commem., sub fin. To the non-Catholic Gregorovius (ii. 148) 
he is an “heroic bishop, whose character sheds an added lustre on 
the Papacy.” 

2 De Epp. et Reg. R. P., p. 81. 
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Thirty-five similar privileges are to be met with during 
the eighth and ninth centuries up to the days of Nicholas 
I. Like the preceding, they are one and all put down 
as forgeries in the Regesta. It is no matter that some have 
been inscribed on papyrus, that the papyrus text of others 
is still extant, or that some are to be found engraved on 
contemporary marbles. Another strange fact too: Isidore 
has not forged one of these 50 bulls; not a single privilege 
has come from his workshop, as though he had regarded 
monks as harder to impose upon than bishops. It has 
been found absolutely necessary to respect the privileges of 
the Aeduan monasteries (those of Autun) of Brunichildis, 
which could not be rejected without setting aside the 
register of Gregory the Great, without repudiating a whole 
series of documents which refer to them, without mutilating 
the monastic and feudal code of the Middle Ages. But 
when once the Regesta have admitted these sound muni- 
ments, with those of Bobbio, Farfa and Fulda, are they 
authorised to reject the diplomatic array which follows 
them in serried ranks with other great names: St. Medard, 
St. Colombe, Luxeuil, Glanfeuil, Fleury, Remiremont, 
Nonantula, etc.P The Awtun example could not but be 
followed throughout the whole monastic world. The great 
abbeys, by the mere fact of their enduring existence, 
appeal to and prove these titles; they form the point of 
departure of our (the French) most ancient archives, and 
although defective in certain details, almost all are sub- 
stantially authentic, as Dom. Coustant and Dom. Mabillon 
have always maintained, proved, demonstrated, with their 
well-known conscientiousness and authority. Why have 
the Regesta admitted other deeds which present no less 
difficulties? How is it they have accorded a gracious 


1 Kings ceased to use papyrus in the eighth century. It was not 
used in the papal chancellary after the eleventh century, 2é., 82. 
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reception to the letter of Hadrian I. to Tilpin of Rheims, 
rejected by Hinschius and the Bollandists? Why has 
Jaffé bowed with respect before the privileges of Dover, 
Wearmouth, Medehamstead (Peterborough), Ripon, and 
Canterbury, which emanate, some of them, from even earlier 
popes? One reason is that they (the compilers of the 
Regesta) have been led on by. the supercilious French 
critics, Germon, Lecointe, Launoy, Bréquigny, and 
Pardessus, men who had no interest in the most ancient 
institutions of their country ; whereas, in their Monasticon 
and Synodicon, Dugdale and Wilkins have respectfully 
registered the Catholic title-deeds of Old England. That 
was to show wisdom and patriotism. We blame neither 
Jaffé nor the new Regesta for not having risen to the idea. 
We do not indeed wish to defend all these documents. 
But we believe that the wholesale condemnation of such a 
large number of documents requires an appeal to a criticism 
better or newly informed.” 

eet Theoderic closes his biography of Pope Martin with a 
hymn? (adonium) in his praise. It consists of a number 
of Sapphics (verses composed of a dactyl and a spondee). 
If of no great merit, it may be worth quoting, if only 
on account of its antiquity. 


Promere celsum Te pater almus, 
Voce canora Natus agios 

Hunc juvat herum Pneumaque sanctum, 
Organizando Trinus et unus 

Melle camcene. Rite beavit. 

Doctor in orbe, Nempe hierarcha 
Preesul in urbe, Clarus in aula 

Tu quoque martyr Regis olympi 
Compote voto, Munere fixus 

Terque beatus. Semper haberis. 


1 Ap. Mai, SAzcz7. Rom., iv. 
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Inde coronam Peste piacli 
Perque decoram Jam miserere. 
Perpete teste, Teque patrono 
Morte sacrata Omnitenentis 
Quam meruisti. Quo mereamur 
Nunc rogitatus Visere leeti. 
Sancte misellis Kegna beata 


Valde meestis Amen. 
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Sources—A very short notice in the Liber Pontificalis. A few 
facts in connection with this Pope may be gleaned from some 
of the ‘ Collectanea’ of Anastasius (ap. Migne, t. 129), etc. 


EMPEROR OF THE KINGS OF THE EXARCHS OF 
EAST, LOMBARDS. RAVENNA. 
Constans II., 642-668. Rothari, 636-652. Olympius, 649-652. 
Aripert I., 653-661. Theodore Calliopas 
(second time), 653-664. 


IT is by no means easy to discover what exactly took 


the Church place at Rome after Martin was forcibly dragged away 


after the 
seizure of 
Pope 
Martin, 


from it. At first, at any rate, the Church was governed 
in the manner usual in those days when the Holy See 
was vacant or the Pope was absent.1 From the same 
letter of Pope Martin’s, from which we gather that fact, 
we know that the exarch Theodore Calliopas tried, and, 
at least for some time, in vain, to induce the clergy and 
people of Rome to elect a bishop to take the place of 
St. Martin. That is, up to the close of the year 654 
the archpriest, archdeacon, and primicerius of the notaries 
were, as the saint thought, still acting for him. Further, 


1 Cf. Ep. 15 Mart.; and supra, p. 363. 
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when from his place of exile Martin wrote! to his friend 
at Constantinople (in the summer—perhaps in July—of 
654), there was again, as far at least as Martin seems to 
have known, still the same governing body in office at 
Rome. But when he wrote his second letter? (September 
655) to the same friend, the Church again had a single 
ruler, for Martin tells us that he especially prays for “the 
one who is now ruling over the Church.” 
Meanwhile in Rome, we learn from the Book of the Popes Consecra- 


f 
that the Holy See was vacant for one year one month and Pee 


twenty-five days. Hence reckoning from June 17, 653, nee 

when Calliopas declared Martin deposed, we arrive at the C54 

conclusion that Eugenius was consecrated August 10, 654. 
Knowing the date of the consecration of Eugenius does He was 


: ; : ; elected in 
not enlighten us on other points connected with it. Was the ordi- 


Eugenius an anti-pope elected in compliance with the Bate ee 
will of the emperor, or was he elected by the clergy and meee: 
the people, and consecrated, in reliance on the presumed ea 
consent of Pope Martin, as a defensive measure against 
attempts on the part of Constans to foist a Monothelite 

on the Church? It would seem that the latter is the 
correct supposition. It is in harmony with the two 
statements of Pope Martin, showing that the wishes of 
Calliopas for another Pope were set at naught, and that 

he (Martin) recognised Eugenius as Head of the Church. 

The second conjecture has also in its favour the good 


character given to Eugenius by his biographer,’ and the 


1 Ep. 16 Mart. (ap Migne, t. 87, p. 201). The Pope speaks ‘of the 
saints there’—‘ of those who belong to that Church.’ 

2 Ep. 17 Mart. “Deus.... custodiat, precipue pastorem qui 
eis nunc preesse monstratur.” 

3 “uit enim benignus, mitis, mansuetus, omnibus affabilis, et sancti- 
tate preclarior. Rogam clero solitam tribuit, et indigentibus eleemo- 
synam ministravit.” Z. P. in vit. He is commemorated as a saint in 
the Roman Martyrology on June 2. 


Eugenius 
sends 
apocrisiarii 
to Con- 
stantinople, 
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fact that he did not display any signs of being a nominee 
of the emperor’s. Indeed, from the coarse threat addressed 
to St. Maximus on the day (September 14, 656) when he 
was exiled to Salembria, it is abundantly evident that 
Eugenius was anything but a truckler to the imperial 
will, “Know, Lord abbot,” said the emperor’s officers, 
“that when we get a little rest from this rout of heathens 
(ze. the Saracens), by the Holy Trinity, we will treat as 
we are treating you, the Pope who is now lifted up, and 
all the talkers there, and the rest of your disciples. And 
we will roast (ywvevouey) you all, each in his own place, 
as Pope Martin has been roasted.” 

The first act of Eugenius was to send legates to 
Constans to announce his election and to present to the 
emperor a profession of his faith. These apocrisiarii of 
the Pope must have been simple-minded men, as they 
received (655, summer) the Monothelite patriarch of 
Constantinople, Peter, into communion on the strength of 
his professing ‘one will upon two wills,? or three wills 


1 Disp. inter S. Max. et Theod., ap. Migne, P. L., t. 129, p. 654; 
or Galland., Bzd. P. P., xiii. 73. 

2 Cf. the letter of the monk Anastasius, one of the companions of St. 
Maximus, to a religious community at Cagliari (ap. Migne, t. 129, p. 
625), with the Acts of St. Maximus (zd. p. 614). St. Maximus is 
thought to have been dragged from Rome and tried at Constantinople 
either in 655 or not later than 656, The letter of Anast. to Cagliari is 
dated by some 657. Well might Pope Agatho (ep. ad Const., ed. 
Migne, P. L., t. 87, p. 1204) point out the glorious inconsistency of the 
patriarchs of Constantinople with themselves and with one another— 
quite in the usual style of heretics.“ Pyrrhus in dogmatico tomo unam 
voluntatem confitetur in Christo . . . . et postmodum in libello fidei, 
quem in confessione b. Petri obtulit duas voluntates . . . . confitetur. 
. .. Paulus quoque hujus successor, in ep. ad Theodorum papam, 
unam voluntatem Christum habere confitetur. Et idem in construc- 
tione typi. ...meque unam neque duas voluntates .... asserit 
dici debere in uno J. C. Petrus ejus successor ad Vitalianum 
papam scribens, et unam et duas voluntates . .. . profitetur,” etc. ; 
and so well might Finlay, Greece under the Romans, p. 361, note, 
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in Our Lord! Thereupon they were sent back to the Pope, 
probably with the synodical letter which we know from 
the Book of the Popes that Peter despatched to Eugenius, 
and which will be spoken of presently. However, as St. 
Maximus remarked, when to win him over to Monothelism 
he was told of the action of the Pope’s legates, “their 
conduct did not in the least degree prejudice the Roman 
See, as they had not received any commission to the 
patriarch.” Their business was with the emperor alone. 

From the acts of St. Maximus, it appears that the Constans 

endeavours 

emperor sent by one Gregory, ‘an offering to St. Peter, ean 
and a letter to the Pope (whom we take to be Eugenius), by Pee 
begging him to place himself in communion with the fh, through St. 
patriarch of Constantinople. Both these things Gregory ey 
took to St. Maximus, then at Rome, evidently in the %> 
hope that the abbot would further the wishes of his 
master, the emperor. But the saint gave him to under- 
stand that, if the ‘Type’ was to be the basis of recon- 
ciliation, the Romans themselves would never tolerate such 
aunion. Nor was he mistaken in his forecast. 

According to custom the patriarch Peter addressed a, The recep: 


n by the 


synodical letter? to the Pope. But as it was couched in people of 
the patri- 


obscure language, and avoided speaking of ‘operations or gece 
wills’ in Our Lord, both clergy and people, indignant tet Sie ren 
that such a letter had been sent, not only utterly refused 
in a most uproarious manner to accept it, when it was, 
apparently, read out in the Church of St. Mary Major, 


observe, “ BMG Greek patriarchs of this age did little honour to their 
religion !’ 

1 Relatio motionis in S. Max. (ap. Migne, t. 129, p. 608). “Jus- 
sionem fecit ad divinitus honoratum papam, missa etiam oblatione ad 
Sanctum Petrum, hortatus est (Dominator noster) eum, quo se presuli 


Constantinopolitano uniret.” 
st ek atte iO Epistolam .... omnino obscurissimam. Minime est 


suscepta sed cum majore strepitu est a sancta Dei ecclesia projecta.” 
Muratori, Avmal., ad an., refers this demonstration to the year 656. 


St. Wilfrid 


is blessed 
by Pope 
Eugenius, 


Death of 
Eugenius, 
June 657. 
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but would not suffer the Pope to say Mass until he had 
calmed them by assuring them that he would on no 
account accept the letter. So that Constans, despite 
his cruelties to SS. Martin and Maximus, and to many 
other Western bishops,) was no nearer than ever getting 
his ‘Type’ generally accepted. 

For Englishmen, and especially for those of the north, 
a special interest attaches to Pope Eugenius. To Rome 
in his time came the young Wilfrid, who was ever to be 
so stout a champion of Rome and its ways, and who, 
from his early youth, felt drawn towards it, as towards 
the fountain-head of truth. Before his time it had never 
been known that any of our nation had ever gone to 
Rome? A mere youth though he was at this time, 
Wilfrid had come to the conclusion that the customs 
of the Celtic community of Lindisfarne, to which he had 
attached himself, were not as they should be; and so, 
with the full approval of his brethren, to Rome he went 
to study the ecclesiastical and monastic rites in use there. 
Arrived in Rome (654), he was instructed by the arch- 
deacon Boniface, one of the Pope’s counsellors, and by 
him presented to the Pope, who, we are told,? “placed 
his blessed hand on the head of the youthful servant of 
God, prayed for him and blessed him”; and thus sent 
him home rejoicing, and feeling strong to begin his long 
and severe, but finally triumphant, struggle with the 
narrow views of his fellow Celtic monks. 

Apart from the fact that he was buried at St. Peter’s, 
on June 2, 657, we know nothing more about Eugenius, 

1 Cf. Theophanes in Chrom., ad an, 621. 

2 Cf. Eddius, the saint’s biographer, c. 3. 

3 1b.,c.5. Cf. Bede, H. &., v. 19. Montalembert’s Monks of the 
West, iv. pp. 136-141 ; Butler’s Lives of the Saints, Oct. 12. See Part 


II. of this vol, It is not quite certain that it was in this Pope’s reign 
that Wilfrid made his first visit to Rome. 
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except that he had been brought up from his infancy 
for the Church} and that he was a Roman and the son 
of one Rufinian, who belonged to the first or Aventine 
quarter of the city. This was the first of the seven ecclesi- 
astical regions into which Rome had been divided by the 
popes from the very earliest times.2 

The history of Eugenius, short though it is, would 
seem to furnish us with another striking instance of the 
special watchful providence of God over the See of 
Peter. Even with the power of the exarch Calliopas 
hanging over Rome, a man was elected head of the 
Church who, whatever his leanings and sympathies might 
have been before he became Pope, showed, when the 
time came, the same immovable firmness in adhering to 
the revealed faith as the rock of Peter whence he was 
hewn. 

The fate of Pope Martin did not deter Eugenius from 
following in his footsteps. 


Here we may suitably bring to a close the first part of Connie 
this volume on the Popes and the Lombards. With the 
martyrdom of Pope Martin and Maximus (who died a 
little later, 622) the heat of the Monothelite controversy 
passed off. To use the words of a contemporary, the waves 
of Monothelism dashed in vain against the courageous 
Pontiff of Rome.? And when they had been thus broken, 
they were calmed by the oil poured on them by the 
diplomatic caution of Pope Vitalian. During his pontifi- 
cate there succeeded to the empire Constantine Pogonatus, 
under whom the Monothelite heresy received its coup-de- 


1 “Clericus a cunabulis.” JZ. P, 

2 V. sup., under Gregory I. 

3 “ Resistebat Martinus Christi gratia... . repletus, ac velut si 
saxum immobile unda allideret, ita virili animo dicta respuebat 
garrientium” (St. Ouen’s life of S, Eligius, I. c. 34, ap. P. Z., t. 87). 
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grace, While in this first part there has been repeatedly 
brought before our notice what the popes have had to 
suffer from exarch and Lombard alike, in the next we 
shall see the rule of the fierce and rude Lombard ended 
for ever, and the court of the exarch, with all its base 
cupidity, against which Justinian vainly flattered himself 
that he had guarded Italy, swept out of the fair land which 
he and his subordinates had but oppressed. Some modern 
historians, indeed, led astray by their dreams about United 
Italy, have expressed regret that the Lombards did not 
capture Rome and subdue the whole peninsula, but not 
one among them has breathed a sigh of sorrow that the 
Byzantine was driven from Ravenna. But if Rome and 
Italy had not been saved by the popes from the uncultured 
Lombard, the history of Europe would have had a very 
different complexion. For certain it is that in the days of 
the Lombard, Rome was the centre of such civilisation as 
there was in the West. And had it fallen beneath the 
lance of the Lombard, it may well be doubted whether 
there would now be a number of distinguished Western 
historians to rejoice over that happy event ! 


1 Pragm. Sanct., 18. 
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I—THE PALLIUM. 


Now and for some ages past,! from the tenth century indeed, What it is 
the Aallium has consisted of a narrow circlet of white lamb’s wool ak 

(to be fastened on to the shoulders by three jewelled pins of gold), 

from which hang two pendants of the same material, one of 

which is meant to fall down the middle of the back and the other 

over the centre of the breast. A few little dark-coloured ? crosses 

(six) are interwoven on the circular band and on its lappets. 

From the Ordo Romanus J. it is clear that, as far back at least as 

the seventh century, the pallium was fastened with three pins as 

now. 


1 According to some authors the earliest representation of the 
pallium, more or less in its modern shape, is to be seen on the ivory 
tablet in the Cathedral of Treves, which is supposed to have been 
carved in the sixth century. The archbishops of Ravenna, in the 
mosaics of their churches, which date from the sixth century, are 
always represented as wearing the pallium. The portrait of himself 
which Gregory I. had painted in the monastery on the Coelian, and 
which is described by John the Deacon (iv. 84), shows his pallium with 
the front lappet hanging by the left side, and not in front, according to 
what John states to be the modern custom. A contemporary mosaic 
of Leo III. (795-816), of which a good illustration is given by Hodgkin, 
Italy, etc., viii., depicts the pallium as worn at present. 

2 As early as the days of Boniface VIII. the crosses were black : 
“ Pallia crucibus nigris,” says Cardinal James Stephaneschi, the nephew 
of Boniface : De coronat. Bonif, 1. ii. c. 3, ap. R. 7. S., iii. The crosses 
are said to have been formerly red; and some authors say they are 
now purple. The fact is, the crosses are of so dark a purple that they 
can scarcely be distinguished from black. In the course of the 
centuries there have been slight changes, both in the shape of the 
pallium itself, and in the number and colour of the crosses. 


Its origin. 
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But what was the origin of the modern pallium is a question by 
no means so easily answered. In the old classical days the 
pallium was an outer garment, something of the nature of a cloak, 
and was normally of wool. Among the Romans it was regarded 
as a less distinguished garment than the /oga, and was often the 
badge of a philosopher. As such it was not unfrequently adopted 
by Christian teachers. 

To accept and to clothe oneself in another’s cloak was anciently 
regarded as a symbol emblematic of receiving that other’s power 
or of declaring oneself his follower. Hence in the Old Testament, 
Elias, in mounting to heaven, let fall his cloak for Eliseus (2 
Kings ii. 13). The great champion of orthodoxy against Arianism, 
St. Athanasius, bequeathed his mantle to St. Anthony ; and when, 
at the request of St. Paul, the First Hermit, St. Anthony buried 
him in the cloak of St. Athanasius, he (St. Anthony) afterwards 
wore that of St. Paul himself. And speaking generally, St. Isidore 
of Pelusium (te. 450), in one! of the two thousand letters he has 
left us, says that bishops wear a woollen omophorion (or pallium) 
to typify the wandering sheep sought out and carried home by 
Our Lord, the Good Shepherd, and to show that they are 
imitators of Him. And Liberatus (te..556), the Carthaginian 
deacon and historian of the heresies of Nestorius and Eutyches, 
speaks of the pallium of St. Mark as an essential feature in the 
consecration of the bishops of Alexandria. “It is the custom at 
Alexandria for him who succeeds to the deceased bishop to keep 
a vigil by the corpse of the deceased, to lay the dead man’s hand 
on his own head; and then, having buried him with his own 
hands, to take the pallium of St. Mark and to place it on his 
neck, after which he is held legitimately to occupy his place.” 2 

“We may observe that from this custom of the early Church,” 
Says a writer in the Dudlin Review,® “we must seek an explanation 
of the true signification of the pallium which from ancient times 
the Roman Pontiff transmits to metropolitan bishops, and others 
who enjoy a like privilege, It is not only a symbol of their com- 
munion with the Holy See, but it is moreover a token of their 


+ Ap. Migne, P. G., t. 78. 1. i. ep. 136 ad Hermin. 
2 Brev. Hist., c. 20 ; ap. Labbe, v. Da77 3 
* Vol. 44 (1858), pp. 143-4. 
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being constituted in an especial manner its representatives. The 
earliest popes themselves, as enjoying the plenitude of St. Peter’s 
power, and as his successors in the See of Rome, assumed the 
mantle of the Apostle, or, at least, their episcopal robes were 
hallowed by contact with his sacred relics. Hence in the most 
ancient rituals, the pallium is always styled ‘de corpore B. Petri’; 
and an ancient writer, author of the sermon de Epiphania,) 
attributed to Eusebius of Czesarea, records that, according to the 
testimony of the earliest Christian writers (ab antiguissimts 
striptoribus accepimus), Linus, the first successor of St. Peter, was 
clothed with the pallium as a symbol of his power, ‘in signum 
plenissimze potestatis.’ It is as such that we find it yet assumed 
by the Sovereign Pontiff; and when he receives it at his consecra- 
tion, itis with the formula: ‘ Accipe pallium, plenitudinem scilicet 
pontificalis officii.’? Thus, too, when communicated by Rome 
to other bishops, it is to bind them in closer union with the 
Apostolic See, and constitute them special inheritors of Rome’s 
prerogatives, special vicars of the Holy Father in administering 
the Church of God. ‘In signum plenissimz potestatis, in 
singulare potestatis privilegium.’? We learn from Eadmer® that 
when the pallium or pall was brought to St. Anselm of Canter- 


1 This reference I have not been able to identify. 

2 And so the words read in the Ordo Romanus (numbered XII. 
among those published by Mabillon, Jus. Jtal., ii.), composed by 
Cencius Camerarius (afterwards Honorius III., 1216-1227), under 
Celestine III. 

3 Hist. Novorum, 1. ii. Anselm declared (zé.) in reference to the 
pall: “hoc donum non ad regiam dignitatem, sed ad singularem B. 
Petri pertinere auctoritatem.” And we may add that when they had 
received the pallium, the archbishops of England before the so-called 
Reformation, just like the Catholic archbishops of Westminster, since 
the re-establishment of the hierarchy, swore that “from this hour (I) 
will be faithful and obedient to St. Peter, to the Holy Apostolic 
Roman Church, to my Lord Pope (Celestine) and his successors 
canonically entering. . . . I will give aid, saving my order [z.2.. So 
far as the Canons which forbid bloodshed to an ecclesiastic permit], 
to defend and maintain against every man the Papacy of the Roman 
Church and the royalty of St. Peter, etc.” Cf the oath of Winchelsey, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, ap. Wilkins, Conc., ii. 199, quoted by 
Thurston, 7 inf., but, significantly, 20¢ by Hook in his life of W. 
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bury, the faithful venerated it in homage of the Prince of the 
Apostles. 

“Gregory II.,! writing to St. Boniface, declares him to receive 
with the pall the authority of Blessed Peter .... Pelagius I., 
when sending the pall to Sapaudus, Bishop of Arles (February 
3, 557), thus explains? the privileges which it communicated. 
Acting as papal vicar, he has to rank as the first bishop in 
Gaul. ‘Ut sedis nostre Vicarius institutus, ad instar nostrum 
in Galliarum partibus, primi sacerdotis locum obtineas.? And 
Gregory the Great, in like manner, writes? to John of Prima 
Justiniana: ‘We have sent you the pall in accordance with 
custom, and again decree that you take the place of the Apostolic 
pee! 

This long quotation has been inserted as it sets forth concisely 
a very probable view of the history of the Roman pallium. 
Whether it be the correct view or not, or whether the modern 
pallium is the lineal, though very much curtailed, descendant of 
the classical pallium, or of the ancient consular Jorus, a richly 
embroidered scarf* (as many of our modern ecclesiastical 
vestments are certainly survivals in a diminished form of the 
every-day garments of the ancient Romans), it is at least clear, 
from what has been already said, that the pallium was bestowed 


* The writer states, Gregory I1J.; 1 have corrected the references 
where necessary, “Tibi sacri pallii direximus munus, quod B. Petri 
suscipiens auctoritate induaris.” Ep. 122, ed. Serar. ; 28, ed. Diimmler, 

2 Ep. 12, ap. Labbe, v. 800, 

3 V. 16, al. ii. 23. “ Pallium ex more transmisimus, et vices vos 
Apostolicze Sedis agere, iterata innovatione decernimus.” Cf. Pope 
Vigilius to Auxanius of Arles (Ep. 7, ap. Labbe, v. 320). 

* This is the most generally received modern theory. And it has 
been argued that the dors itself is only a modification of the pallium ; 
on the ground that /orvws is the same as the Greek twas, of which is 
given as the diminutive, the word iudriov, which is equivalent to 
pallium. If this were so, the shape of the modern pallium would 
come from the ‘/orus shape’ of the old pallium, and of course its name 
from the older form of the Jorus, viz., the classical pallium. Strictly 
speaking, however, iudrioy is the diminutive of efua (See the very able 
paper on the Aallium, by Rev. H. Thurston, among the Historical 
papers of the Catholic Truth Society.) In Diehl’s Justinien (Paris, 
1901), there are several illustrations of consular diptychs, which show 
the consular Joris, 
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by the bishops of Rome as early as the sixth century. It had 
then, to argue from the pallium of St. Gregory I., pretty well its 
modern shape. Pope Symmachus (498-514) granted! the 
pallium to St. Ceesarius of Arles. It is indeed stated in the Book 
of the Popes that Pope St. Mark (336) decreed that the bishop 
of Ostia should wear the pallium when consecrating a bishop. 
But, as the notice of that pope in the Liber Pontificalis was 
not drawn up probably before the sixth century, the statement, 
though not in itself perhaps improbable, cannot be said to be 
historically well founded. 

In the early days of the concession of the pallium by the 
popes, there is occasionally mention of the name of the emperor 
in that connection. Hence some authors have thought, with no 
little reason, that some one of the early Christian emperors, perhaps 
in the fifth century, bestowed the same honourable decoration 
(the Zorus or pallium) on the popes as on the consuls, and that 
the popes themselves in turn were at the same time authorised to 
grant the use of the decoration to others. 

However this may be, by the eighth century the receiving of 
the pallium from the Pope, and the Pope only, had become so 
important a matter that a general council of the Franks (¢. 745), 
presided over by St. Boniface, decreed? that metropolitans must 
ask for the pall from Rome. In the next century Nicholas I. 
(858-867), in his famous Replies to the Bulgarians, made it 
known to them (c. 73) that their archbishop must apply to Rome 
for the pallium, and refrain from exercising his office till he 
received it, “ just as all the archbishops of the Gauls (Galliarum), 
Germany and other countries do.” The Council of Ravenna (877) 
decided that metropolitans must not only ask for the pallium, but 
ask for it within three months from their consecration (¢. 1).° 

If full credence can be given to Liutprand in the succeeding 
century, the ‘other countries’ of Nicholas included the East, at 
least through its patriarchs, After observing that the Church of 


1 Acta SS.,t. vi. Aug., p. 71, in vit. Caesar; and JZ. G. Efp., ili, 40. 

2 The saint wrote to the Archbishop of Canterbury: ‘ Decrevimus 
autem in nostro synodali conventu. ... Metropolitanos pallia ab 
illa sede (Romana) querere.” Ep. 105, ed. Serar., 78, ed. M. G. Epp.; 
cf. Héfélé, Conc., iv. 436, Fr. ed. 

3 Héfélé, 20., vi. 97. 
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Constantinople is subject to the Roman Church, he adds,! “We 
know, nay we see” (he had been to Constantinople), “‘ that the 
bishop of Constantinople does not use? the pallium without the 
permission of our Holy Father.” He goes on to relate that 
Alberic, a slave to avarice, had usurped the supreme power in 
Rome (932-954), and held the Pope in durance vile. The 
Greek Emperor, Romanus, who had made his son, the eunuch 
Theophylactus, a youth of sixteen, patriarch (933), and who 
knew the greed of Alberic, by means of substantial presents to 
him procured a letter to his son in the Pope’s name, granting to 
Theophylactus and his successors the use of the pallium with- 
out the papal consent. From this base transaction, concludes 
Liutprand, the blameworthy custom has come into vogue by 
which not only the patriarchs but all the Greek bishops use the 
pallium.? “It needs no one to point out how absurd this is.” 
Considering Liutprand’s exceptional opportunities of knowing 
what was going on at Constantinople, and that no love was lost 
between him and the popes, there is no reason to call in question 
the substantial accuracy of his statement. 

The modern discipline of the Catholic Church was settled at 
the Fourth Lateran Council (twelfth Ecumenical, 1215), under 
Innocent III. There it was decreed‘ (¢. 5) that even the 
patriarchs must receive the pallium from the pope; though after 
they had procured it for themselves, they might then, as they 
had done before, give it to their suffragans. 


1 Legatio, c. 62. 

? It does not appear that the popes sent palliums to the patriarchs 
of Constantinople. From the words of Liutprand it can only be 
inferred that they could not assume the pallium without the consent of 
the Pope. The popes apparently only sent the pallium to bishops 
in their own patriarchate. Cf. not only the words of Nicholas I. in the 
text, but a letter of Leo IV. (ap. IZ. G. Epp, v. 607). Declining a 
pallium that had been sent to him by the patriarch Ignatius, the Pope 
says that it is not the custom of the Roman Church, the mistress and 
head of all the Churches, to receive the pallium from others, but to 
bestow it “per totam Europam, ad quos deleegatum est.” 

* Consecrated patriarch at such an age, it is not surprising to learn 
that he became an utterly vicious man, distinguished for simony, sloth, 
etc. Cf. Theoph., Contin., vi. c. 11 (ed. Bonn). 

4 Héfélé, viii. 125 (Fr. ed.). 
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It may then be safely concluded that in many parts of the 
Church it was the custom from the very earliest times for various 
ecclesiastical authorities (a) to wear a mantle (pallium) as typical 
of Christian virtues or of their position in the Church; (4) to be 
invested with it as a sign that they were thereby endowed with 
the spiritual power of their predecessors ; or (¢) to receive it as 
trusted followers of some spiritual leader. By degrees the pallium 
became a regular ecclesiastical vestment of a more or less fixed 
pattern, and symbolical of the fulness of the pontifical office. 
And with the gradual and natural growth (especially after the 
cessation of the era of the persecutions) of the Pope’s immediate 
rule over the Church, the power of bestowing it, at least in the 
first instance, was confined to the Pope; just as the name Pope, 
common at first to bishops, was in the West at length applied 
only to the Bishop of Rome, as pre-eminently the /ather of 
the faithful; and just as in course of time the title of cardinal 
was limited to certain of the Roman clergy, though at first, in 
the time of Gregory I., for instance, there were cardinal priests 
everywhere. 

There is no need to dwell here on the extreme care with which the 
popes restricted the use of the pallium to certain special occasions. 
Enough has been said about that in the biographies of Gregory 
the Great, Honorius I., etc. In this respect the discipline of the 
Church has not substantially varied from the sixth century to the 
present day.! 


I].—THE LETTERS OF POPE ST. GREGORY I. TO THE 
EMPEROR PHOCAS AND THE EMPRESS LEONTIA. 


The text of xiii. 34, al. xiii. 31: 


‘Groria in excelsis Deo’: qui, juxta quod scriptum est, ‘ mutat 
tempora, et transfert regna ’: et qui hoc cunctis innotuit, quod per 


1 On the Zallium may be consulted Note F (p. 477 f.) to Northcote’s 
Catacombs, pt. 1.3 an article in the Month of 1892 (p. 305 f.) by Rev. 
H. Thurston; articles sad. v. in Smith’s Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities, and in A Catholic Dictionary, by Addis and Arnold ; 
Butlers Lives of the Saints, vi. 123 n. 
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prophetam suum loqui dignatus est dicens; ‘Quia dominatur 
excelsus in regno hominum, et cui voluerit, ipse dat illud.’ In 
omnipotentis quippe Dei incomprehensibili dispensatione alterna 
vitze mortalis moderamina, et aliquando cum multorum peccata 
ferienda sunt, unus erigitur, per cujus duritiam tribulationis 
jugo subjectorum colla deprimantur, quod in nostra diutius 
afflictione probavimus. Aliquando vero cum misericors Deus 
moerentia multorum corda sua decernit consolatione refovere, 
unum ad regiminis culmen provehit, et per ejus misericordize 
viscera in cunctorum mentibus exultationis suze gratiam infundit. 
De qua exultationis abundantia roborari nos citius credimus, qui 
benignitatem pietatis vestree ad imperiale fastigium pervenisse 
gaudemus. ‘Lztentur coeli et exultet terra,’ et de vestris 
benignis actibus universe reipublice populus nunc usque 
vehementer afflictus hilarescat. Comprimantur jugo domina- 
tionis vestree superbe mentes hostium. Releventur vestra 
misericordia contriti ac depressi animi subjectorum. Virtus 
coelestis gratiz inimicis terribiles vos faciat, pietas subditis 
benignos. Quiescat felicissimis temporibus vestris universa 
republica, prolata sub causarum imagine preeda pacis. Cessent 
testamentorum insidiz, donationum gratiz violenter exacte., 
Redeat cunctis in rebus propriis secura possessio, ut sine timore 
habere se gaudeant, que non sunt ab eis fraudibus acquisita. 
Reformetur jam singulis sub jugo imperii pii libertas sua. Hoc 
namque inter reges gentium et reipublicze imperatores distat, 
quod reges gentium domini servorum sunt, imperatores vero 
reipublice domini liberorum. Sed melius hec orando quam 
suggerendo dicimus. Omnipotens Deus in cuncta cogitatione et 
opere cor vestrz pietatis suze gratia manu teneat, et queeque juste, 
quzeque clementer agenda sunt, inhabitator vestri pectoris Spiritus 
sanctus benigne disponat, ut ex temporali regno vestra clementia 
post multorum annorum curricula ad ccelestia regna pertingat. 

Dr. Hodgkin’s translation of the above, Jfaly and her In- 
vaders, V. P» 444: 

Glory to God in the highest, to Him who according to the 
scripture changeth times and transferreth kingdoms. For He 
hath made all men to perceive that which He deigned to speak 
by the mouth of His prophet:—‘*The Most High ruleth in the 
kingdoms of men, and giveth it to whomsoever He will.” In the 
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incomprehensible providence of Almighty God the destinies of 
our mortal lives alternate one with another. Sometimes, when 
the sins of many have to be punished, one is exalted, by whose 
sternness the necks of his subjects are pressed under the yoke 
of tribulation; and this we have experienced in our own long 
afflictions. Then, again, when the merciful God decides to 
cheer the sorrowing hearts of many by His own consolation, 
He raises one man to the height of power, by whose tender 
compassion He pours the oil of His own gladness into the 
hearts of all men. With this abounding gladness we are per- 
suaded that we shall soon be refreshed, we who do already 
rejoice that the kindness of your Piety has arrived at the 
summit of Imperial greatness. ‘Let the heavens rejoice and 
let the earth be glad.” 

By your benign actions may all the citizens of our Republic, 
till now so grievously afflicted, regain their cheerfulness of soul. 
Under the yoke of your rule may the proud minds of our 
enemies be pressed down. By your compassion may the con- 
trite and dejected hearts of your subjects be raised up again— 
may the power of the heavenly grace make you terrible to your 
enemies; may your Piety make you merciful to your subjects. 
In your most happy days may the whole Republic have rest, an 
end being put to those ravages of peace which are made under 
the guise of law. May the ambuscade of testaments, may the 
pretence of voluntary gifts exacted by violence, be done away. 
Let all men have once again secure possession of their own 
property, that they may enjoy without trembling that which they 
have honestly acquired. Under the yoke of a pious emperor, 
let liberty be fashioned anew for every man. For this it is which 
makes the difference between the kings of the nations and the 
emperors of the Republic, that the former are lords of slaves, 
and the latter of free men. But we can say all this better in 
prayer than in exhortation. May Almighty God in every thought 
and word hold the heart of your Piety in the hand of His grace, 
and whatever is to be done with justice, whatever is to be done 
with clemency, may the Holy Spirit, inhabiting your breast, direct 
you to these things, so that your clemency may be made sublime 
by your temporal reign, and that after many years have run their 
course you may attain to the Heavenly Kingdom. 
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Second letter to Phocas, ep. xiii. 41 (38) : 

Considerare cum gaudiis et magnis actionibus gratiarum libet, 
quantas omnipotenti Domino laudes debemus, quod remoto jugo 
tristitie ad libertatis tempora sub imperiali benignitatis vestra 
pietate pervenimus. Nam quod permanere in palatio juxta anti- 
quam consuetudinem Apostolicz sedis diaconum vestra serenitas 
non invenit, non hoc mez negligentiz, sed gravissimz necessitatis 
fuit ; quia dum ministri omnes hujus nostre Ecclesize tam contrita 
asperaque tempora cum formidine declinarent atque refugerent, 
nulli eorum poterat imponi, ut ad urbem regiam in palatio per- 
mansurus accederet. Sed postquam vestram clementiam om- 
nipotentis Dei gratia disponente ad culmen imperii pervenisse 
Cognoverunt, ipsi quoque suadente letitia ad vestra vestigia 
venire festinabant, qui illuc prius accedere valde timuerant. Sed 
quia eorum quidam ita senectute sunt debiles, ut laborem ferre 
vix possint, quidam vero Ecclesiasticis curis vehementer impli- 
cantur, et lator preesentium qui primus omnium defensorum fuit, 
bene mihi ex longa assiduitate compertus est vita, fide ac moribus 
approbatus, hunc aptum pietatis vestre vestigiis esse judicavi. 
Unde eum auctore Deo diaconem feci, et sub celeritate transmittere 
studui, qui cuncta quze in his partibus aguntur, invento opportuno 
tempore, valeat clementize vestree suggerere. Cui rogo ut serenitas 
vestra pias aures inclinare dignetur, ut tanto nobis valeat celerius 
misereri, quanto afflictionem nostram verius ex ejus relatione 
cognoverit. Qualiter enim quotidianis gladiis, et quantis Longo- 
bardorum incursionibus ecce jam per triginta quinque annorum 
longitudinem premimur, nullis explere vocibus suggestionis vale- 
mus. Sed in omnipotente Deo confidimus, quia ea que ccepit, 
consolationis suze nobis bona perficiet et qui suscitavit in republica 
pios dominos, etiam extinguet crudeles inimicos, Sancta itaque 
Trinitas vitam vestram per tempora longa custodiat, ut de bono 
vestree pietatis quod tarde suscepimus, diutius gaudeamus, 

Dr. Hodgkin’s translation, v. p. 445: 

I delight to think, with a grateful heart, what praise is due 
to Almighty God for removing the yoke of our sadness, and 
bringing us to days of liberty under the pious rule of your 
imperial kindness. 

That your Serenity did not find a deacon from the Apostolic 
See dwelling in your palace, according to ancient custom 
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must be ascribed not to my negligence, but to our sore need. 
For as all the ministers of our Church shunned and declined 
such hard times [as had to be endured by our apocrisiarius at 
Constantinople], I could not lay upon them the burden of 
going to the royal city to abide in the palace. But as soon as 
they knew that, by the disposing grace of Almighty God, your 
clemency had arrived at the summit of the Empire, they who 
had hitherto trembled were now eager in the promptings of their 
joy, to hasten to your feet. But as some of them are prevented 
by the infirmity of age, and others by the cares of the Church 
from undertaking this duty, I have chosen the bearer of these 
presents [Bonifacius], who is the first of all our defensors, of long- 
tried diligence, and fit by his life, faith, and manners to wait 
upon the footsteps of your Piety. I have therefore ordained him 
deacon, and sent him with all speed, that he may at a fitting time 
convey to your clemency tidings of all that is going on here. 
May your Serenity deign to incline your pious ears to him, and 
so be the more quickly moved to pity our affliction, by hearing 
from him the true relation of it. For in what fashion we have 
now for the long space of thirty-five years been oppressed by the 
daily swords of the Lombards, and how their inroads have 
afflicted us, no words of ours are adequate to express. 

But we trust in the Almighty Lord that He will perfect for us 
those good gifts of His consolation which He has already begun, 
and that He who has raised up pious rulers for the Republic will 
also extinguish her cruel foes. May the Holy Trinity long guard 
your life, that we may have the longer fruition of the blessing of 
your Piety, which we have so late received, 


Letter to the Empress Leontia, xiii. 42 (39): 


Que lingua loqui, qui animus cogitare sufficiat quantas de 
serenitate vestri imperii omnipotenti Deo gratias debemus, quod 
tam dura longi temporis pondera cervicibus nostris amota sunt 
et imperialis culminis lene jugum rediit quod libeat portare sub- 
jectis ? Reddatur ergo creatori omnium ab hymnidicis angelorum 
choris gloria in ccelo, persolvatur ab hominibus gratiarum actio in 
terra ; quia universa respublica que multa meeroris pertulit vulnera, 
jam nunc consolationis vestre invenit fomenta. Unde nobis 
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necesse est omnipotentis Dei misericordiam enixius exorare, ut 
cor vestrz pietatis sua semper dextra teneat, ejusque cogitationes 
coelestis gratize ope dispenset: quatenus tranquillitas vestra tanto 
rectius valeat sibi servientes regere, quanto dominatori omnium 
noverit verius deservire. In amore catholice fidei faciat 
defensores suos, quos fecit ex benigno opere imperatores nostros. 
Infundat in vestris mentibus zelum simul et mansuetudinem, ut 
pio semper fervore valeatis et quicquid in Deo exceditur, non 
inultum relinquere, et si quid vobis delinquitur, parcendo tolerare. 
Sed dat nobis in vestra pietate Pulcheriz Auguste clementiam, 
que pro zelo catholice fidei in sancta synodo Helena nova 
vocata est. Omnipotentis Dei misericordia largiora vobis cum 
plissimo domino spatia vivendi concedat, ut quo vestra longius 
vita extenditur, subjectorum omnium consolatio validius con- 
firmetur. Rogare forsitan debui, ut Ecclesiam beati Petri 
apostoli quz nunc usque gravibus insidiis laboravit, haberet vestra 
tranquillitas specialiter commendatam. Sed qui scio quia om- 
nipotentem Deum diligitis, non debeo petere quod sponte ex 
benignitate vestree pietatis exhibetis. Quanto enim plus timetis 
conditorem omnium, tanto amplius ejus potestis Ecclesiam amare, 
cui dictum est: ‘Tu es Petrus, et super hanc petram zdificabo 
Ecclesiam meam et porte inferi non preevalebunt adversus 
eam’: et cui dicitur: ‘tibi dabo claves regni czllorum,’ etc. 

What Dr Hodgkin (v. p. 446) has not translated of the above 
has been translated by the author: 

“What tongue can utter, what heart can conceive, the thanks 
which we owe to Almighty God for the serenity of your Empire, 
that the hard weight which so long pressed upon us is removed 
from our necks, and that the light yoke of the Imperial Majesty 
which the subjects love to bear has taken its place? Let glory 
therefore be given to the Creator of all by the hymning choirs on 
high :—let thanks be brought by men upon the earth :— because 
the whole Republic, which has borne so many sorrowful wounds, 
has now found the fomentings of your consolation. 

“Hence we must the more fervently beseech the mercy of 
Almighty God, ever to hold the heart of your Piety in His right 
hand, and to guide its thoughts by the aid of His grace, so that 
your tranquillity may so much the better be able to rule those 
subject to you as it shall have the more truly learnt to serve the 
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Lord of all. May He make defenders of the Catholic faith 
those whom He has deigned to make our rulers. May He pour 
into your mind zeal and clemency that you may never leave 
unpunished offences against God, but may forgive crimes against 
yourself.” The Pope goes on to pray that God may make her 
another Pulcheria in clemency, and may long perserve her life and 
that of her husband, and that the happiness of their subjects may 
be the more assured. He says that he ought perhaps to ask her 
to have a special regard for the Church of Rome, which has been 
hitherto in such trouble, but he knows that as she loves God she 
will not forget the Church of him to whom He said, “Thou art 
Peter, etc.” Gregory concludes by praying that St. Peter may be 
her protector, and that after making her subjects happy on earth, 
she may reign in heaven. 





IIl.—_DID POPE THEODORE EXCOMMUNICATE THE 
PATRIARCH PYRRHUS WITH INK IN WHICH 
SOME OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD FROM THE 
CHALICE HAD BEEN MINGLED? (Gf p. 136.) 


This story, as was stated in the text, rests upon the sole 
authority of Theophanes, who was not born till over a hundred 
years after the history he narrates, and whose acquaintance with 
Western affairs is allowed to be very indifferent. And yet we 
are asked to believe a story—(in the highest degree sensational, 
and therefore most likely, if a fact, to have been recorded by 
Western and more contemporary historians)—which has escaped 
the notice of the Liver Pontificalis and Pope Martin, which is 
opposed to the known character of Pope Theodore, and to the 
practice of the Holy See, on the sole testimony of Theophanes, 
who does not inform us whence he had his information. There 
was indeed a practice at Rome of laying important documents 
on the altar; but such a rite as that said to have been practised 
by Pope Theodore has not been recorded of any other pope 
before or since! 
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Mondelli! justly remarks that “to render their opinion more 
weighty, and to mitigate. the horror which such stories are wont 
to arouse, and which consequently renders them less credible, 
the believers in this story are in the habit of quoting other 
instances of a similar proceeding.” They adduce, e.g.—the ex- 
communication of Photius by the Fathers of the Eighth General 
Council, said by Nicetas, in his life of St. Ignatius, to have been 
subscribed in the same striking manner, and a treaty between 
Charles the Bald and Bernard, Count of Toulouse, which Odo 
Aribert, in a fragment published by Baluze in his notes to 
Agobard, asserts was also signed under the same awful circum- 
stances. But subseguent stories, even if true, do not prove 
preceding ones. And, as a matter of fact, the assertions of 
Nicetas? and Aribert themselves are contested by some. 

The reader, now in possession of the facts of the case, can 
draw his own conclusions. They will scarcely be favourable to 
the credibility of the most sensational story in the whole of 
Theophanes. 


? Dissert. sopra, “La scomunica di Pirro” del Abate F. Mondelli, ap. 
Zaccaria, Raccolta di Dissert., t. xviii. 

He gives the story (p. 1231) as ‘most terrible’ (¢pucwdéorarov), and 
as known by him from others. “Subscripsere (episcopi) depositioni 
calamis, non nudo atramento, sed, in quo penitus contremiscas (ut eos 
qui rem norant, asseverantes audivi) ipso Salvatoris Sanguine tinctis.” 
(Latin version.) This life of Ignatius is printed in the eighth volume 
of Labbe’s Conczlia, 
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242. 

Maximus (St.) (Abbot), 3309, 
346, 378. 

Maximus of Salona, 70, 120. 

Mellitus, Bishop, 161, 164, 271, 
298, 

Messina, Bishop of, 177. 

Milman, quoted, 114, 245, 256. 

Monks, 210 f., 367 f. 
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Monophysites, 28. 

Monothelism, 330 f., 365 f., 
a Ones 

Montalembert, quoted, 98. 

Monte Cassino (Monastery), 12. 

Moschus, John, 226. 

Muratori, quoted, 113. 

Music, Gregorian, 206. 


NARSES, 151 f. 

Natalis of Salona, 121. 
Neophytes, 87. 
Nestorius, 27, 276. 

Nice, Council of, 73, 138. 
Nothelm, 2. 


OLyMPIus, exarch, 392. 
Omar, Caliph, 301. 
Ordines Romani, 283. 
Orosius, 60. 

Oxford, Council of, 166. 


PADUA, IIT. 

Pallas, freedman, 182. 

Pantheon, 269 f. 

Pascasius of Naples, 197. 

Pastoral Care, 218. 

Pastoral Rule (Book of), 241. 

Patrick (St.), Canon of, 324 f. 

Patrimony of St. Peter, 182. 

Patroclus, go. 

Paul the Deacon (Warnefrid), 
2, E47 t, 255. 

Paul, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, 337, 370 f. 

Paul the Scholastic, 45. 

Paulinus of Aquileia, 30 f., 317. 

Pavia, Synod of, 38. 

Pelagius II., Pope, ror, 140. 

Perinthus, 22. 

Perugia, 105. 

Peter, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, 408. 

Peter, subdeacon, 136 f., 186, 
243, 256. 
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Phocas, emperor, 125, 265. 

Photius, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, 246. 

Pitra (Cardinal), 245, 304 f., 
402. 

Popes, election, 40, 356; con- 
secration, 360. 

Porga, King, 362. 

Predil Pass, roo. 

Pretiosus, 191. 

Prima Justiniana, 68. 

Primicerius of the Defensors, 

3 184. 

Primogenius, 318 f. 

Priscus, 130, 252. 

Privileges, Monastic, 98, 402. 

Prudentius, poet, 79. 

Pyrrhus, patriarch of Constanti- 


nople, 337, 379, 378. 


Ratcuis, KiNG, 13 (note). 

Recared, King, 166 f. 

Registers, Papal, 304 f. 

Regula Pastoralis, 245. 

Relics, Translation of, 
Ace 

Romans in Spain, 80. 

Romanus (the Defensor), 178. 

Romanus (the Exarch), 101, 
110, 

Rome, 18, 52 f., 106, 266, 271 ; 
regions, 42. 
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SABINIAN, POPE, 103, 122, 145, 
BAT) T5i, 2525 257s 

Sacramentary of St. Gregory, 
204. 

Salona, 120. 

Saracens, 337. 

Sardinia, 60 f., 172. 

Scodra, 71. 

Secundinus of Taormina, 51. 

Secundus, abbot of Trient, 
171. 

Segenius, abbot, 3206. 

Sens, Council of, 95. 
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Serdica, 71. 

Serenus of Marseilles, 229. 

Sergius, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, 329, 336, 347: 

Sergius of Cyprus, 375 f. 

Sericus, archdeacon, 373. 

Severinus, Pope, 349 f. 

Sicily, 57 f. 

Sidonius, Apollinaris, 237. 

Siricius, Pope, 76. 

Sisebert, 167. 

Slavery, 201. 


Slavs, 69 f. 

Smaragdus, exarch, 34, 103, 
hit, 253. 

Snow, abbot, 98. 

Sophonius, patriarch of 


Jerusalem, 332, 347- 
Spain, 79 f., 82, 327. 
Stations, 47. 

Stephania, 178. 

Stephen (Bishop), 82. 
Stephen of Dora, 376. 
Suevi, 80. 
Sundrar, 

281 f. 
Syagrius of Autun, 91 f,, 98. 
Symmachus, go. 


Lombard _ general, 


TauRUS, city, 58. 

Theoctista, 214. 

Theodelinda, Queen, 37, 103, 
Ti 2,90 70,240,127 3° 

Theoderic the Ostrogoth, 194, 


254. 
Theodore Calliopas, exarch, 


394- 
Theodore I., Pope, 369 f., 372, 


374, 380, 383. 
Theodoric, Gaulish monk, 385, 


404. 

Theodoric II., King, 277 f. 

Theodoric and ‘Theodobert, 
Kings, 91, 94 f. 

Theophanes, 379 (note). 

‘I‘hessalonica, Bishop of, 68 f. 
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Three Chapters (Schism of), 27, | Victorius, 216. 


29, 92 f., 171, 273: Virgilius of Arles, 89, 91, 157 f. 
Tiraboschi, 113. Visigoths, 80, 82. 
Toledo, Council of, 167, 327. 
Totila, 18. 


WALAFRID STRABO, 207. 

Werefrith (Bishop of Worcester), 
242. 

West, Civilisation in, 9 f. 

Wilfrid (St.), 410. 

Witiza, King, 85. 


Tropea, Monastery, 197. 
Type, The, 337, 381, 389. 


VANDALS, 73, 79 f. 


Velox, 101. 

Venantiis, ex-monk, 179 f. 

Venantius of Perugia, 221. ZACHARY, POPE, 242. 
Victor of Palermo, 198 f. Zosimus, Pope, go. 
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